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CHAPTER XX. 

SOBRIETY AKD LOYALTY — A CHECKERED DIALOGUE 

THE BEAUTY AND KECE88ITY OF HUMAN FRAILTY 

A BURNING AND SHINING LIGHT GOING HOME IN THE 
DARK THE VALUE OF A LANTHORN. 

The character or forms of decency which had 
hitherto prevailed, now hegan to disappear. M*Clut- 
chy's hlood-hounds or wreckers — ^for they were 
indiscriminately termed hoth— having drank a great 
deal of Uquor, became quite violent, and nothing now 
was heard but party songs, loud talk, and offensive 
toasts, mingled with a good deal of personal abuse, 
and private jealousies of each other's influence with 
M'Clutchy. 

** D — n your blood, Grimes, Tm as loyal a& ^NCt 
VOL, in ^ 
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you were. Wasn't my grandfather a Tory hunter, 
who houghed, and hanged more bloody Papishes — " 

*' Who's that," said Bob, " talking about hanging 
Papishes ? Where — where are they to be hanged ? 
Under God, I have seen more of the villains hanged 
than any other frail sinner in the province. Oh it 
is a consoling — a sustaining sight !" 

" What's the reason, then, that the Protestant 
gentry of the country don't stand by their own ? 
Why do they deal with Papishes ? By Japers, they 
don't deserve us to stand by them." 

"I say, Fulton, it's a d — d he. I was at the 
wrecking of the Ballyglass Threshers, when you 
shabbed sickness and wouldn't go." 

" And I'm glad I didn't. A purty business you 
made of it — to pull down the houses, and wreck the 
furniture about the ears of a set of women and 
children; I say such conduct is disgraceful to 
Orangemen." 

** An' what the devil right have you to expect the 
sargeantship, then, when you won't perform its 
duties ?" 

" I don't care a d — n about you or it. The Pope 
in the pillory, the pillory in h — 1 — " 

** — Sent the bullet through his palm, and kept his 
finger and thumb together ever since — 

— " 'Lero lero lillibuUcro, lUUbuWeTO Yi^oSVexvalLak.' — 
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* — Sle et or slangliter, holj irater. 

Sprinkle the Cathofics ererr cme ; 
Cut them asonder, and make them fie imAier, 
The Protestant bors wiD tarry thdr own. — ' 

** — They can never stand the guns — the lead 
makes them fly — and, by Japers, they'll get it — " 

<< — What health, man ? oat with it ; are we to sat 
here all night for it? — *' 

*' He gets half his bread firom a d d Papish, 

merely because he's his tenant — instead of getting 
the whole of it from me, that's better than a tenant, 
a brother Orangeman — 

— ** ' King James he pitched his tents between 
The lines for to retire : 
Bat King William threw lus bomb balls in. 
And set them aU on fire.' — 

In fact the confusion of Babel was nothing to it 
now, every voice was loud, and what between singing, 
swearing, shouting, arguing, drinking toasts, and 
howlings of various descriptions, it would not be 
easy to find anything in any other country that 
could be compared to it. 

Phil hmself was by this time nearly as drunk as 
any of them, but in consequence of several hints from 
those who preserved their sobriety, and several of 
them did, he now got to his legs, and called silence. 

" Silence, flil-6il-silence, I say, d — ^n my honour 
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if ril bear this. Do you think (hiccup) we can sep- 
separato without drinking the Castle Cu-Cumber 
toast. Fill, gentle-(hiccup)-men, here's Lord Cu- 
mber and the Castle-Castle Cu-Cumber property, 
with the health of Sol-Sol-Solo-Solomon M'Slime, 
Esq. — 

— ** * For God will be our king this day, 

And ru be the general over— eh — over — no, no, under.* — 

" Under, I believe (hiccup) — " 

" Silence, there, I say." 

" My friends — my dear friends," said Solomon — 
'* my brothers — my Christian brethren, I should say, 
for you are Christian brethren — Lord Cum-ber's 
health is a good thing, and his property is a good 
thing ; and I — I return you thanks for it, as I am 
bound to do, as a Christian. Am I Christian? Well — " 
(here he smiled, and laying his hand upon his heart, 
added,) ** well, I know what I feel here, that is all. 
My dear friends, I said that Lord Cumber's health 
and property were good things, but I know a thing 
that's better, more valuable, richer — and wliat is 
that ? It is here, in this poor frail — but not frail so 
long as that thing is here — that tiling, what is it? 
Oh, if you had prayed for it, wrestled for it, fought 
for it, as I did, you would know what it is, and all 
the delightful and elevating conso-solations it brings 
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along with it. Surely some one drank Lord Cum- 
ber's health I That was well ; he sitteth in a high 
place, and deserveth honour. Let us drink his health, 
my friends — let us drink it, yea, abundantly, even 
unto rejoicing. But what is this thing ? Why, it 
is the sense of inward support, a mild, sweet light, 
that diffuses pleasant thoughts through you, that 
multiplies every good gift about you, that makes one 
cup of pleasant Uquor seem two. It is not to many 
that these things are vouchsafed ; not, I believe, to 
any here, always withhumiUty and fear bo it spoken, 
excepting to Bob Spaight and myself — " 

— " July the first in Oldbridge town, 

responded Bob, 

There was a grievous battle. 

Where many a man lay on the ground. 

By the cannons that did rattle."— 

** Yea," pursued Bob, " the gift is come, brother 
Solomon — the fifth cup always brings it — 

— ^King James he pitched hie tents between"* — 

" Ay, but, brother Bob," resumed Solomon, ** the 
gift is a little too soon on this occasion. Let me 
give the words, and. Bob, if you could manage the 
' Protestant Boys,' rather than * Croppies lie down,' 
it would suit ifflffaid, indeed, it would ^)C vid\SS.\!tv^ 
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whole congregation joined us in it. I shall give the 
words — ^let me see, long measure, eight lines, four 
nines, and four six-sixes ; — 

" There's nought but care on every hand, 
In every hour that passes, oh, 
What signifies the life o' man. 
An' 'twere not for the lasses, oh." 

eh, let me see — am I right ?" 

" Right," they shouted, " never were half so 
right, Solomon. We'll join you to a man," and 
accordingly, with one voice, they gave the stanza at 
the top of their voices, little Bob leading them, to 
the air of ' Croppies lie down,' in a style that was 
perfectly irresistible. 

Thus ended a night in an Orange Lodge, but not 
so out of it. Those who had to go any distance, 
were armed, and the consequence was, that when 
they got out into the street, they commenced their 
usual courses : shots were fired in every direction, 
offensive songs were sung — any money for the face 
of a Papist — to hell with the Pope — Ram down 
Catholics, and so on. At length, by degrees these 
all ceased, the streets gradually grew quiet, then still, 
and another night closed upon the habits of a class 
of men, who, in the wantonness of their power, 
scarcely knew what they did. 



# 
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Having witnessed the scene just described — a scene 
that accounted very clearly for at least one impor- 
tant phase of Irish life— I deemed it full time to go 
to bed, this being the inn in which I stop. I 
accordingly was about to ascend the staircase, from 
the lobby, for we sat in the back drawing room, 
when I thought I heard a voice that was not unfa- 
miliar to me, giving expression to language in which 
I could perceive there was a very peculiar blend- 
ing of love and devotion ; that is to say, it was 
exceedingly difficult, from the admirable tact with 
which he balanced the application of the two prin- 
ciples, whether Solomon, for it was he, loved the 
physical or the spiritual system of the barmaid, for 
it was she, with more earnestness and warmth. The 
family at this time had all retired for the night, with 
the exception of boots, and the barmaid in question, 
a well made, pretty Irish girl, with a pair of roguish 
eyes in her head, that beamed with fun and good 
humour. Solomon, instead of going home, had got 
into a little retired spot behind the bar, called the 
snuggery, and into which, of course, she attended 
him with a glass of liquor. 

" Eliza," said Solomon, " Eliza, I have often had 
an intention of asking you to allow me the privilege 
and the pleaflM, Eliza, of some serious conversation 
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with you. It is a trying world, a wicked world, and 
to-to a girl — so charming a girl as you are, Eliza — " 

" Charming, Mr. M'Slime ; well, well !" 

" Charming, certainly, as regards your person, 
your external person — your person is indeed very 
charming, and verily, Eliza, this brandy and water 
is truly precious, so beautifully blended, that I 
cannot — now, EUza, will you pardon me a small, 
but, I trust, not imedifying joke ; yes, you will — I 
know — I see you will — ^very well, then, the little joke 
is pardoned — this brandy and water are so beauti- 
fully blended, that I cannot help thinking there is 
something in that sweet hand of yours that dif — 
diffuses a delicious flavour upon it — I know that such 
things exist." 

" Upon my word, Mr. M'Slime, from such a reli- 
gious gentleman as you are, I didn't expect — " 

" Ah, my dear Eliza, that is coming to the root of 
the matter, and I am glad to find that you are not 
insensible to it. On that subject, my sweet girl, and 
you are a sweet girl — ^it is that I propose to speak 
with you — to commune with you — in a spirit, my 
dear Eliza, of love and affection. Will you then 
take a seat — a seat — my dear Eliza." 

" I fear I cannot, Sir ; you know there is no one 
else to keep an eye to the bar." 
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" The business of the bar, my dear gu*!, is over 
for this night ; but not, I trust — sincerely trust — 
that of the sweet barmaid ; do sit, Eliza, pray be 
seated, and let me have a word with you in season ; 
thank you, but not at such a distance, EUza, such 
an inconyenient distance; I say inconvenient — because 
— ugh, ugh, I have caught a slight cold — as a trial 
it came — and I will receive it so, that has fallen for 
the time — ugh, ugh, ugh — upon my lungs, and ren- 
ders it a good deal troublesome to me to speak loud; — 
so that the nearer you sit — and it has affected my 
head a little, only with a shght deafness, though, 
which — were you speaking, my dear ?" 

" No, Su"." 

" Yes, so I thought, you were saying something 
— will soon pass away." 

I thought this dialogue, on the part of M'Slime, 
teo characteristic to be lost. I accordingly stole 
somewhat nearer the snuggery, until I got in a 
position from whence I could see them clearly, 
without being seen myself. It was quite evident 
from the humour, which, in spite of a demure face, 
glinted from her eye, that Eliza's object was to 
occasion M* Slime to assume his real character, for I 
could easily see that from time to time she felt very 
considerable difficulty in suppressing her laughter. 
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" The deafness, Eliza, I feel particularly trouble- 
some, though not painful ; as while transacting 
business it fo-forces me to sit so very close to my 
cUents." 

" But I am not a client, Mr. M'Slime, and you 
need not draw your chair so close to me — there now, 
that will do." 

"You are my sweet — sweet girl; you are my 
client — and you shall be my client — and upon a 
most important subject — the most important of all ; 
verily, Eliza, this is a most delicious cup of refresh- 
ment. How did you flavour it — ^but, indeed, if I 
were, as I have been, before I was graciously called 
and chosen, I would have recourse to a harmless 
gallantry, and say that this most ambrosial beverage 
must have caught its sweetness from your lips — its 
fragrance from your breath — and its lustre from 
your eyes — I would say so — if I were as I have 
been — and, indeed, as I am — even yet, frail, Eliza, still 
frail, and very far, indeed, from perfection — ^but, 
still, even as I am I could scarcely scruple to relapse 
a little — yea, only a little, Eliza, for the sake of 
such lips — of such eyes — and such a fragrant breath. 
Alas ! we are all frail." 

" But, Mr. M* SUme, I 'surely didn't think that 
you who stand so high in the religious world, and 
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that the people look upon as a saint, would talk as 
you do." 

" Ah, Eliza, my dear girl, it is very natural for 
you in your hitherto darkened state to say so ; but 
sweet Eliza, if you had your privileges, you could 
understand me. For instance, in the indulgence of 
this precious Uttle dialogue with you, I am only 
following up a duty that strengthens myself; for, 
Eliza, my precious creature, if more Ught were 
given you, you would be permitted to feel that an 
occasional lapse is for our good, by showing us our 
own weakness and how little we can do of ourselves. 
No — there is nothing which gives us so much con- 
fidence and strength as to know our own weakness ; 
but, my sweet girl, of what use is it for us to know 
it, if we do not feel it ; and why feel it — unless we 
suflfer it for better purposes to teach us a practical 
lesson to humble us." 

" That's queer doctrine, Mr. M'SUme, and I 
don't properly imder stand it." 

" I know you don't, my darUng gu'l ; for it has 
not been given to you, as yet, to understand it. 
Nay, it seems, as it were, a stumbling block to you, 
in your present state." 

" Why, do you think me so very great a sinner, 
Su-." 
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" Not by acts, Eliza — and what a soft name is 
Eliza — soft as a pillow of down — ^but by condition. 
You are exalted, now, upon pride — not personal 
pride, but the pride of position. You think you 
are incapable of error or infirmity, but you must be 
brought down to a sense of your own frailty, as it 
were, for it is upon a consciousness of that, that you 
must build.*' 

" That is to say, I must commit sin first, in order 
to know the grace of repentance afterwards." 

" You put it too strongly, Eliza ; but here is the 
illustration : — You know it is said ' there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just men.' And I know many, 
Eliza, who go through a long course of virtuous 
iniquity, in order that their triumph in the end may 
be the greater. I have myself practised it on a 
small way, and found it refreshing. And now, 
Eliza, bring me another cup of brandy and water, 
even for my stomach's sake ; and Eliza, my charming 
girl, put it to those sweet lips — that it may catch 
the true fragrance — Christian fragrance I wish I 
could say — for they are fragrant lips — and a sweet 
arm — a full tapering arm you are gifted with. Ah ! 
EUza, if you could feel as I feel — nay, it was the 
chair that was imsteady — my heart is dis-dissolving, 
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Eliza. If you were only a little more frail! my 
sweet girl — we could feel this a kind of religious 
exercise. Oh ! these precious little frsdlties — these 
precious little frailties !" 

" Mr. M* Slime you will excuse me, but 1 think 
you have got enough, and a little too much liquor. 
If you should be seen going home in an unsteady 
state your character would suffer." 

" Another cup of refreshment, Eliza — but I am 
not perfection — no — nor would I bo perfection. 
What would life be without these precious Uttle 
frailties — that makes us what we are." 

'* With all piety and undher " 

" Who is that," inquired the maid evidently 
startled, if not affrighted by a strange voice." 

" 1 join — join you brother M'Slime, for another 
cup of refreshment." 

"Bob Spaight — brother Bob— I am glad you are 
here; Eliza, my darling — my dove — another cup 
for Bob, and after that we shall aid each other 
home — will render one another Christian and mutual 
assistance." 

" Yes," repUed Bob, clearing his voice : — 

Sob — ** King James he pitched his tents between ^ SimuU 
Solomon, " There's nought but care on every hand, 3 taneously. 

Boh — The lines for to retire, > 

Solomon — In every hour that passes, O, ^ 
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Bob — But Kiog William threw his bomh balls in, -x 
Solomon — What signifies the life o* man, ) 



Boh — And set them all on fire." 



i 



Solomon — An* 'twema for the lasses, O !*' 

"Many thanks, sweet Eliza — oh! that I could 
say my frail Eliza ; but I shall be able to say so 
yet, I trust ; I shall be able to say so." 

" God forbid," she replied. " This is not for you, 
Mr. M'Slime — I certainly will give you no more 
this night. But Bob here is a favourite of mine. 
Bob, you will see Mr. M'Slime home ?" 

" In all piety and truth, I shall see that burning 
and shining light home," returned Bob ; " in the 
mean time I will thank you for the loan of a lantern; 
the night is one of most unchristian darkness." 

Solomon had now reclined his head upon the table 
as if for sleep, which he very probably would have 
indulged in, despite of all opposition ; but just at this 
moment his horse, car, and servant most oppor- 
tunely arrived, and, with the aid of Bob, succeeded 
in getting him away, much against his own inclina- 
tion ; for it would appear by his language that he 
had no intention whatsoever of departing, if left to 
himself. 

" I shall not go," said he ; " it is permitted to me 
to sojourn here this night. Where is Eliza ? Oh ! . 
EIjzb^ my darling — these precious little frailties." 
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" Bring the little hypocrite home out of this," said 
she, with a good deal of indignation ; for, in truth, 
the worthy saint uttered the last words in so signi- 
ficant a voice, with such a confidential crow, as might 
have thrown out intimations not quite favourable to 
her sense of propriety on the occasion. He was 
literally forced out, therefore ; but not until he had 
made several efforts to grasp Eliza's hand, and to 
get his arm around her. 

" She's a sweet creature — a delightful dove ; but 
too innocent. Oh, Eliza, these precious little frail- 
ties ! — these precious httle frailties !" 

" Its a shame," said Eliza, " and a scandal, to see 
any man making such pretensions to religion, in 
such a state." 

" In all piety and truth," said Bob, " I say he's 
a burning and a shining Ught ! 

'* ' King James he pitched his tents between 
Their lines for to retire,* " &c. &c. 

And so they departed, very much to the satisfaction 
of Eliza and Boots, who were both obliged to sit up 
until his departure, although fatigued with a long 
day's hard and incessant labour. 1 also retired to 
y pillow, where I lay for a considerable time re- 
flecting on the occurrences of the night, and the 
ease with which an ingenious hypocrite ma^ WT\i \3ftfc 
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forms, but not the spirit of religion, to the worst 
and most iniquitous purposes." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Thus far our friend Mr. Easel, whom we leave to 
follow up his examinations into the state of the 
Castle Cumber property, and its management, hop- 
ing that his discoveries and disclosures may at some 
future day be of service to the tenantry on that fine 
estate, as well as to the country at large. In the 
mean time, we beg our readers to accompany us to 
the scene of many an act of gross corruption, where 
jobs, and jobbing, and selfishness in their worst shapes, 
aided by knavery, fraud, bigotry, party rancour, 
personal hate, and revenge long cherished — ^where 
active loyalty, and high poUtical Protestantism, as- 
suming the name of religion, and all the other pas- 
sions and prejudices that have been suffered to 
scourge the country so long — have often been in full 
operation, without check, restraint, or any whole- 
some responsibility, that might, or could, or ought 
to have protected the property of the people from 
rapine, and their persons from oppression. The 
scene wc allude to is the Grand Jury Room of Castle 
Cumber. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A PROTESTANT CHARGER, WITH HIS PRECIOUS BURTHEN 

A DISAFFECTED HACK, SUPPORTING A PILLAR OF 

THE CHURCH — A POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS DISCUS- 
SION, IN A FRIENDLY WAY DARBY'S PIETY RE- 
WARDED. 

The Assizes had now arrived, and the Grand 
Panel of the county met once more to transact their 
fiscal and criminal business. We omit the grand 
entry of the Judges, escorted, as they then were, by 
a large miUtary guard, and the posse comitatus of 
the county, not omitting to mention a goodly and 
imposing array of the gentry and squirearchy 
of the immediate and surrounding districts, many 
of whom were pranked out in all the grandeur of 
their Orange robes. As, however, we are only yet 
upon our way there, we beg you to direct your 
attention to two gentlemen dressed in black, and 
mounted each in a pecuhar and characteristic manner. 
One of them is a large, bloated, but rather handsome, 

VOL. III. c 
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and decidedly aristocratic looking man, with a Vermil- 
lion face, mounted upon a splendid charger, whose 
blood and action must have been trained to that kind of 
subdued but elegant bearing, that would seem to indi- 
cate, upon the part of the animal, a consciousness that 
he too owed a duty to the Church and Constitution, 
and had a just right to come within the category of 
a staunch and loyal Protestant horse, as being en- 
trusted with the life, virtues, and dignity of no less 
a person than the Rev. Phineas Lucre — all of which 
are now on his back assembled, as they always are, 
in that reverend gentleman's precious person. Here 
we account at once for the animal's cautious sobriety 
of step, and pride and dignity of action, together 
with his devoted attachment to the Church and 
Constitution by which he lived, and owing to which he 
wore a coat quite as sleek, but by no means so black as 
his master's. The gentleman by whom he appears 
to be accompanied, much — if we can judge by their 
motions — against his will, seems to be quite as 
strongly contrasted to him, as the rough undressed 
hack upon which he is mounted is to the sancti- 
fied and aristocratic nag that is honoured by 
bearing the Rev. Phineas Lucre. The hack in 
question is, nevertheless, a stout and desperate 
looking varmint, with a red vindictive eye, moving, 
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ill tempered ears, and a tail that seems to be 
the seat of intellect, if a person is to take its 
quick and furious whiskings as being given in reply 
to Mr. Lucre's obseryations, or by way of corro- 
boration of the truth uttered by the huge and able 
bodied indiyidual who is astride of him. That indi- 
vidual is no other than the Rev. Father M'Cabe, 
who is dressed in a coat and waistcoat of coarse 
black broad cloth, somewhat worse for the wear, a 
pair of black breeches, deprived of their original 
gloss, and a pair of boots well greased with 
honest hog's lard — ^the fact being, that the won- 
derful discovery of Day and Martin had not then 
come to light. Mr. M'Cabe has clearly an un- 
settled and dissatisfied seat, and does not sit his 
horse with the ease and dignity of his companion. 
In fact, he feels that matters are not proceeding 
as he could wish, neither does the hack at all appear 
to bear cordiality or affection to the state which 
keeps hiTn on such short commons. They are, by 
no means, either of them, in a state of peace or 
patience with the powers that be, and when the 
priest, at the conclusion of every sentence, gives the 
garran an angry dash of the spurs, as much as to say, 
was not that observation right; no man could mis- 
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take the venemons spirit in which the tail is whisked, 
and the head shaken, in reply. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that either Mr. 
Lucre or Mr. M'Cabe were at all upon terms of 
intimacy. Mr. M*Cabe considered Mr. Lucre as a 
wealthy epicure, fat and heretical ; whilst Mr. Lucre 
looked upon Father M'Cabe as vulgar and idola- 
trous. It was impossible, in fact, that with such 
an opinion of each other, they could for a moment 
agree in anything, or meet as men qualified by 
the virtues of their station to discharge on any one 
duty in common. On the day in question, Mr. 
Lucre was riding towards Castle Cumber, with the 
pious intention of getting Darby O'Drive's appoint- 
ment to the under jailorship confirmed. This was one 
motive, but there was another still stronger, which 
was, to have an interview with the leading men of the 
Grand Jury, for the purpose of getting a new road run 
past his Glebe House, in the first place, and, in the 
next, to secure a good job for himself, as a magis- 
trate. At all events, he was proceeding towards Castle 
Cumber, apparently engaged in the contemplation 
of some important subject, but whether it was the 
new road to his glebe, or the old one to heaven, is 
beyond our penetration to determine. Be this as it 
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may, such was his abstraction, that he noticed not 
the Rev. Father M*Cabe, who had ridden for some 
time along with him, until that gentleman thought 
proper to break the ice of ceremony, and address 
liim. 

" Sir, your most obedient," said the priest ; " ex- 
cuse my freedom — I am the Rev. Mr. M'Cabe, 
Catholic Curate of Castle Cumber ; but as I reside 
in the parish it is very possible you don't know me.*' 
Mr. Lucre felt much hurt at the insinuation thrown 
out against his long absence from the parish, and 
replied ; — 

" I do not. Sir, in the least regret our want of 
intimacy. The character of your ministry, in 
this parish is such, that he who can congratulate 
himself on not being acquainted with you has some- 
thing to boast of. Excuse me. Sir, but I beg to 
assure you, that I am not at all solicitous of the 
honour of your company." 

" Touching my ministry," said the priest, " which 
it pleases you to condemn, I'd have you to know, 
that I will teach my people how to resist oppression 
so long as I am able to teach them anything. I 
will not allow them to remain tame drudges under 
burthens that make you and such as you as fat and 
.proud as Lucifer." 
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" I request you will be good enough, Sir, to take 
some other way," said Mr. Lucre; "you are a rude 
and vulgar person whom I neither know nor wish 
to know. The pike and torch. Sir, are congenial 
weapons to such a mind as yours ; I do beg you will 
take some other way, and not continue to annoy me 
any longer." 

" This way, man alive — " 

" Man alive I To whom do you address such a 
term?" said Mr. Lucre; "I really have never 
met so very vulgar a person ; I am quite sickened, 
upon my honour. Man ahve ! ! I trust I shall soon 
get rid of you." 

** This way, man alive," responded the priest, 
is as free to me, in spite of corrupt jobs and grand 
juries, as it is to you or any other tyrant, whether 
spiritual or temporal. If there are turbulence and 
disturbances in this parish, it is because bad laws, 
unjustly administered, drive the people, first, into 
poverty, and then into resistance. And, Sir, you 
are not to tell me, for I will not believe it, that a 
bad law dishonestly and partially administered, is 
not to be resisted by every legal means." 

** Do you call noon-day murder, midnight assas- 
sination, and incendiarism, legal. Do you call 
schooling the people into rebellion, and fanuliariziiig 
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them with crime, legal ? All this may be allegiance 
to your pope, but it deserves a halter from the king 
and laws of England." 

*' The king, and laws of England, Sir, have ever 
been more liberal of halters to the Irish CathoUcs, 
than they have been of either common justice or fair 
play. What do the Catholic people get, or have 
ever got, from you and such as you, in return for 
the luxury which you draw, without thanks, from 
their sweat and labour, but gaols, and chains, and 
scourges, and halters. Hanging, and transportations, 
triangles, and drumhead verdicts, are admirable 
means to conciliate the Catholic people of Ireland." 

" The Catholic people of Ireland may thank you, 
and such red hot intemperate men as you, for the 
hangings, and transportations which the violated 
laws of the country justly awarded them. 

" And have you. Sir, who wring the blood and 
sweat out of them, the audacity to use such lan- 
guage to me? Did not your English kings and 
your English laws make education a crime, and did 
you not then most inhumanly and cruelly punish us 
for the offences which want of education occa- 
sioned ?" 

" Yes ; because you made such knowledge as you 
then acquired, the vehicle, as you are doing now, of 
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spreading abroad disaffection against Church aii< 
State, and of disturbing the peace of the country.'* 

" Because, proud parson, when the people become 
enlightened by education, they insist, and will insis 
upon their rights, and refuse to be pressed to deatl 
by such a bloated and blood-sucking incubus as youi 
Established Church." 

" If this be true, then, upon your owii showing 
you ought to be favourable to education among th( 
people ; but that, we know, you are not. You have 
no schools; and you will not suffer us, who ar< 
willing, to educate them for you." 

" Certainly not, we have no notion to sit tameb 
by and see you, and such as you, instil your owi 
principles into our flocks. But in talking of edu 
cation, in what state, let me ask you, is your owi 
church in this blessed year of 1804, with all he: 
wealth and splendour at her back ? I tell you. Sir 
in every district where the population is equal, w 
can show two Catholic schools for your one. Whej 
you impute our poverty. Sir, as a reluctance t 
educate our people, you utter a libel against th< 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland for which you deserv< 
to be prosecuted in a court of justice, and nailec 
snugly to the pillory afterwards." 

" Nailed snugly to the pillory ! I never felt mysel 
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SO much degi;aded as by this conversation with 



you." 



" Sir, the Catholic priesthood have always been 
at their duty at the bed of sickness, and sorrow, 
and death, among the poor and afflicted ; where you 
who live by their hard and slavish labour have 
never been known to show your red nose." 

"Red nose — ha — ha — dear me, how well bred, 
how admirably accomplished, and how finely po- 
lished. Red nose I" 

" Faith you did well to correct me ; it is only a 
mulberry. Wasn't your Irish Establishment in a 
blessed torpor — dying like a plethoric parson after his 
venison or turtle, until ould Jack Wesley roused it ? 
Then, indeed, when you saw your flocks running 
to barns and hedges after the black caps, and the high 
cheeked disciples of sanctity and strong dinners — you 
yawned, rubbed your eyes, stroked your dewlaps, 
^d waddled off to fight in your own defence against 
the long-winded invaders of your rounds and sirloins, 
"here was your love of education before that shock, 
^7 worthy Bible man ? Faith, I'm peppering you!" 

" Sir, if I could have anticipated such very vulgar 
^^lence, I would have taken some other way. 
^y, obtrude yourself thus upon me ? I trust you 
'^ve no notion to use personal violence T' 
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" Wesley nudged you." ^^ 

" Nudged us I I do not understand your slang ai 
all, my good Sir. Those who are taken from the 
ditch to the college, and sent back from the college 
with the crust of their original prejudices hardenec 
upon them, are not those from whom educated mei 
are to expect refinement or good manners." 

" From the ditch I We are taken from humbl 
life, proud parson, to the college ; and it is better i 
enter college from the simplicity of humble life, thai 
to enter the church with the rank savour of fashion 
able profligacy strong upon us. Not a bad prepa 
ration for a carnal establishment, where ever 
temptation is presented to glut every passion." 

" You forgot. Sir, what a system of abominatio 
your church was before the light of the Reformatio 
came upon her ; and what a mockery of religion sh 
is to this day." 

" Whatever I may forget, I cannot but remcmbe 
the mockery of religion presented by your proud an( 
bloated Bishops who roll in wealth, indolence, and sen 
suality ; robbing the poor, whilst they themselves g' 
to h — 1 worth hundreds of thousands. I cannot forge 
tliat your church is amarket for venal and titled slave? 
who are bought by the minister of the day to uphol 
his party — that it is a carcase thrown to the wolfis 
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sons and brol^rs of the English and Irish aristo- 
cracj — and that its Bishops and Dignitaries exceed 
ia pride, violence of temper, and insolence of deport- 
ment, any other class of persons in society. Sure 
they have their Chaplains to pray for them — ^but 
^y soul to glory — ^those that pray by proxy will 
go to heaven by proxy — and so they ought. Eh, 
— ^faith I'm peppering you." 

•*De te fabula narratur. Don't you live by 
Pi^aying for others ? What are your masses ?" 

** Fabula, why, a fibula for your fabula, man 
^ve. What is your new fangled creed, but a fabula 
from the beginning V* 

** And are you yourself not a liireling in every 
*eiise of the word ? Do you not make merchandize 
rf the crimes and ignorance of your people ?" 

** Make merchandize I This from you, who take 
*^ay a tenth part of the poor man's labour without 
the consciousness of even professing his creed ?" 

" Do you ever worship the Lord aright, or ad- 
dress him in any language which the people can 
^derstand ?" 

" And do you ever seek salvation with half the 
^ displayed when you lay your keen nostril to 
the trail of a fresh benefice or a fat mitre. Do 
you not, most of you^ think more of yo\a \\ou\i^ 
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and kennels, than you do of either your churches 
or your flocks ? 

Mr. Lucre at length pulled up his horse and 
fixing his eyes on Father M*Cabe, inquired why he 
should have fastened upon him in so offensive a 
manner ; and Mr. M'Cabe, pulling up the hack wc 
spoke of, fixed a pair of fiery orbs on him in retura 
and repUed — 

" I haven't done with you yet, my worthy parsoa 
You needn't scowl, I say, for if you had as man^ 
chins upon you as there are articles in your creed, - 
wouldn't be prevented from bringing you to ai 
account for interfering with my flock." 

** Rude and wretched man, how ?" 

" By attempting to pervert Darby O'Drive, th 
bailiff, and seduce him over to your heresies." 

** I would bring him over from his idolatry an( 
superstition. But why do you. Sir, tamper witl 
a man named — named — let me see — Bob — Bol 
Beatty, I think, who belongs to my congregation ?" 

" Simply because I wish to bring him over from s 
false church to the true one." 

** It appears that because this simple person has 
been afflicted with epilepsy, you have attemptec 
through some pious juggUng or other to effect hi 
cure, by enjoining him to not enter a church doo: 
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or oat swine's flesh during his life. Arc you not 
ashamed, Sir, of such ungodly frauds as this ? 

" Swine's flesh ! Call it bacouj man alive, like a 
man. Yes, and I tell you, moreover, that I have 
cured him — and with a blessing shall cure him 
better still, if that is any consolation to you. From 
being a purple Orangeman, I have him now hard 
at work every day at his Padderheen Partha. But 
I now caution you not to unsettle the rehgious 
principles of Darby O'Drive, the bailiff." 

" Why, Sir, the man has no religious opinion, nor 
ever had ; thanks to Mr. M'Cabe." 

" And I'm bound to say, that such a thick headed 
villain in rehgious matters as Bob Beatty I never 
Diet. God knows I had a sore handful of him. So, 
DOW, remember my caution, and good by to you ; 
I think you'll know me again when you meet me." 

Lucre gave him a haughty scowl ere the priest 
turned off a bridle road, but made no other reply — 
uot even by inclining his head to him ; but, indeed, 
It was hardly to be expected that he should. 

Such is the anxiety to snap up a convert in 
belaud, it matters not from what church, oi* to 
vhat church, that Mr. Lucre lost no time in secur- 
"*g the appointment of honest Darby to the office 
of Castlo Cumber Deputy Gaoler— an ap\>0Yulm^i\.\. 
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to which both M'Clutchy and M'Slime strongl5 
recommended hun, not certainly from an excess o 
affection towards that simple and worthy man, bii. 
from a mis-giving that an important portion of : 
certain correspondence in the shape of two letter 
was in his possession, and that so far they wez* 
prudent in declining to provoke his enmity. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

:e cumber grand jury room — a conscientious 

!fgman way to a glebe house of more impor- 

»ce than the way to heaven — irish method 

dispensing justice short debate on the spy 

tem geneaiiogicaii memoranda patriotic 

:sentments — a riverless bridge. 

)ass now, however, to the Grand Jury Room of 
)unty,and truly as a subordinate tribunal for aid- 
le administration of justice, it was at the time of 
I we write, one of the most anomalous exhibitions 
eould be witnessed. It was a long room, about 
r-six or forty feet in length, by thirty, with a 
place at each end, and one or two at the 
Above the chimney-piece was an oil paint- 
if WiUiam the Third, together with a small 
se equestrian statue of the same prince, and 
ler of George the Third. There were some 
' portraits of past and present jurors, presented 
hemselves or their friends. But there was 
inly one which we cannot omit, although by 
n presented, or on what occasion, we are ^liioSl^ 
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unable to inform the reader. We are inclined to 
think it must have been placed there by some satiri- 
cal wag, who wished to ridicule the extent to which 
mere loyalty was carried in those days, and the 
warmth of admiration with which its most besotted 
manifestations were received. The picture in ques- 
tion was the portrait of a pious hangman, who was 
too conscientious to hang any one but a Papist. 
They called him Jerry Giles ; a little squat fellow, 
with a face like a triangle, a broken nose, and a pair 
of misplaced or ill matched eye-brows, one of them 
being nearly an inch higher up the forehead than 
the other. Jerry, it seems, had his own opinions, 
one of which was, that there existed no law in the 
constitution for hanging a Protestant. He said that 
if he were to hang a Protestant felon, he would be 
forced to consider it in his conscience only another 
name for suicide ; and that, with a bles^ng, he 
would string up none but such vile wretches as were 
out of the pale of the constitution, and consequently 
not entitled to any political grace or salvation what- 
ever. And, indeed, upon the principles of the day, 
the portrait of Jerry was nearly as well entitled to 
be hung among the gi'and jurors as that of any one 
there. 

Seated about a long table, covered with green 
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baize, were a number of men, with papers before 
them ; whilst grouped in different parts of the room 
were the younger persons, amusing themselves by 
the accidents at the last meet — if it happened to be 
the hunting season — or the last duel, or the last 
female victim to the corruption and profligacy of 
some of those from whom the people were to expect 
justice, and their families protection, Others were 
whistling or humming some favourite air ; and one 
of them, a poet, was reading a squib which he had 
prepared for the forthcoming election. 

" Deaker, come here," said the Foreman ; " you 
are up to every thing. Here is Lucre, the parson, 
wants to have a presentment for a new line of road 
running through his glebe, or to his glebe — for 
I suppose it is the same thing." 

" Well," replied Deaker, " and let him have it. 
Isn't he as well entitled to a job as any of us? 
What the devil — why not put a few feathers in his 
nest, man ? The county has a broad back." 

" His nest is better feathered than he deserves. 
He has two enormous livings, a good private for- 
tune, and now, indeed, he must come to saddle him- 
self upon the county, in the shape of a job !" 

" He has rendered good service, Mr. Hartley," 
replied another of them ; " good service to the go- 

VOL. III. D 
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vermnent, Sir, with every respect for your wonder- 
ful Kberality and honesty." 

" What do you mean, Sir ?*' asked Hartley, 
sternly ; " do you throw out any imputation against 
my honour or my honesty ?" 

" Oh, Lord, no — ^by no means ; I have no relish 
at all for your cold lead, Mr. Hartley — only that I 
don't think you stand the best chance in the world 
of being returned for Castle Cumber, Sir — that is 
all." 

" Hartley," asked another, with a loud laugh, 
" is it true that your cousin, on bringing a message 
to young Phil M'Clutchy, pulled his nose, and 
kicked him a posteriore round the room ?" 

** Ask his father, Dick," said Hartley, smiling; 
" I have heard he was present, and, of course, h& 
knows best." 

" I say. Vulture," inquired the other, " is it 
true ?" 

" Ay," returned old Deaker, *' as true as the noso 
on your face. That precious Phil was a cowardly 
whelp all his life — so was his father. D — n you, 
sirra; where did you get your cowardice? I'm 
sure it was not from me; that is if you be mine, which 
is a rather problematical circumstance ; for I take it 
you are as likely to be the descent of some rascally 
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turnkey or hatcluiian, and be hanged to you, as 



mine." 



C( 



Is it true, Val," persisted the former querist, 
" that young Hartley pulled Phil's nose ?" 

" We have come here for other purposes, Dick," 
S2uid Val. " Certainly Phil did not wish to strike 
the young man in his own house, and had more 
sense than to violate the peace in the presence of a 
magistrate, and that magistrate his own father." 

"How the devil, did he put his comether on 
M'Loughlin's pretty daughter, Val ?" asked another 
from a different part of the room." 

" That," said Deaker, " is the only spirited thing 
I ever knew him to manage. Is it true, Val, that 
he was foimd in her bed-room." 

" It is certainly true," replied Val, with a smile 
of pecuUar meaning ; " and with her own consent 
too." 

" That's false, Val," replied Hartley ; " and you 
know it. That he was in her room for a couple of 
minutes is true ; but that he was there for any pur- 
pose prejudicial to her honour, that is with her own 
consent, is false. The whole thing was a cowardly trick 
on the part of your son, concocted by the aid of old 
Poll Doolin, for the purpose of injuring the girl's 
reputation." 
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" Ay," said old Deaker, " I dare say you are 
right, Hartley, if Poll Doolin was in it ; but, d — ^n 
her, she's dangerous, even at a distance, if all that's 
said of her be true. I say. Spavin," — this was a 
nickname given to the Foreman, in consequence of a 
slight halt or lameness for which he was remark- 
able — "are we not to find bills for something against 
Harman, who is about to be married to that wench?" 

" What," said Hartley, laughing, " is it on ihaJb 
account ? I think if you said so Deaker, you'd not 
be very far from the truth." 

" He murdered one of my fellows," said M*Clut- 
chy, " one of the staunchest Protestants and loyalest 
men that ever was in the country ; and, what is 
more, he did it in cold blood." 

" You were not present," said Hartley, " and 
consequently have no right to attempt to prejudice 
the minds of the jury against him." 

" We shall find the bills for all that," said Spavin, 
" the interference of such fellows in the execution of 
the laws, must be put a stop to." 

" You are right, Spavin," said Sir William ; if we 
can't hang him, let us send him across. He had no 
business to touch the hair of a blood-hound's head. 
Gad, Hartley, this is pretty justice, isn't it? why didn't 
the disloyal rascal stand and let himself be shot in 
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obedience to the spirit of the constitution, rather 
than molest a blood-hound. I tell you, my good 
Mends, that this method of managing things will 
bring about its own rejnedy yet." 

" Oh, Sir William, you and Hartley would run 
well in a chaise together — ^both always for the 
rebels.'* 

" Whom do you caU the rebels ?" 

" Why, the Papists, to be sure." 

" No more rebels, Moore, than you are," replied 
Hartley — " I find a papist as good as another man, 
if he's as well and as fairly treated." 

" Irwin," said a large gouty man, whose legs were 
wrapped in flannel, " of course you've heard of Sir 
William's method of dispensing justice. Will that 
too. Sir, find its own remedy — eh? ha, ha, ha; 
d e, it's the most novel thing going." 

" No — how is it, Anderson ?" 

" Why, if two neighbours chance to fall out, or 
have a quarrel, and if it happens also that they 
come to take the law of one another, as they caU it, 
what does the worthy baronet do, do you imagine ? 
* Well, my good fellow,' proceeds our justice, ' you 
want to take the law of this man ?' 

* Yes, your honour.' 

* And you want to take the law of Idm,' 2^.- 
dressiDg the other. 
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can keep any thing or any body in order, in such a 
Babel as this ? Beevor, I'll thank you to postpone 
the singing of your squib for the election ; or take 
to the street when our business is over, and pve it 
to the crowd." 

" You be d d, Spavin," replied Beevor ; " Til 

finish it, if the devil was at the back door." 

" Darcy," said Deaker, addressing a thin, red- 
faced man beside him, '' I saw a pretty bit of goods 
in Castle Cumber market on Thursday." 

" Why, Deaker," replied the other, " is it pos- 
sible, that with one foot and more than half your 
body in the grave, and your shadow in h — ^I, you 
sinner, you have not yet given up your profligacy ?" 

" Eat, drink, and be merry, Tom, for to-morrow 
we die ; but about this pretty bit of goods — I tried 
to price her, but it wouldn't do; and when I 
pressed hard, what do you think of the little tit, but 
put herself under the protection of old Priest Roche, 
and told him I had insulted her." 

" Who is she, Deaker ?" inquired a young fellow, 
with a good deal of libertine interest. 

" Ah, Bob," replied Deaker, laughing ; "there you 
arc, one of the holy triad. Here, Baronet — did you 
ever hear what Mad Jollyblock, their father, the 
drinking parson of Mount Carnal, as some one 
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christened his residence, said of his three sons ? — and 
that chap there's one of them.*' 

" No ; let us hear it." 

" ' Dan,' said the father, speaking of the eldest, 
' would eat the devil ; Jack,' the second, ' would drink 
the devil ; and Bob,' this chap here, ' would both 
eat him and drink him, in the first place, and out- 
wit him afterwards.' That's Bob, the youngest — 
he there with a lip like a dropsical sausage. He has 
sent him here to pick up a Uttle honesty, and much 
loyalty." 

" And a great deal of morahty," replied Bob, 
laughing, " from Deaker the virtuous." 

" No, no," replied Deaker ; " you need never 
leave your Reverend father's wing for that." 

" Deaker, do you fleece the poor as much as ever ? 
replied Bob. "Ah, you are another sweet Agent, as 
times go. Do you touch them at the renewals as usual?" 
"Egad, Bob, I was very good at that; but there's an 
unmatrimonial son of mine, Val the Vulture, there, and 
d — me, when I look back upon my life, and compare 
it with his, it's enough to make me repent of my huma- 
nity, to think of the opportunities I have neglected." 

" Gentlemen," observed Hartley, " it strikes me, 
that no matter what the multiplicity of other virtues 
we possess, there is somehow nothing like a super- 
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abundance of shame among us ; we appear to glory 



in our vices." 



a 



Why confound it, Hartley," replied Deaker, 
" where's the use of assuming what we do not and 
cannot feel ? Would you have me preach honesty, 
who am as d d a rogue as there is here ? In- 
deed, with' the exception of that whelp of mine, I 
believe the greatest — but that fellow's my master." 

" Nobody can quarrel with your candour, Deaker, 
because it's all at your own expense," said the 
treasurer. 

" Egad, and here it is at yours, Gilbume ; 
with the exception always of myself and my son, 
you are the deepest rogue here — and I am very 
much afraid that your securities wiU be of my 
opinion when it is too late." He laughed heartily 
at this ; and then, as usual, took to whistling his 
favourite tune of the Boyne Water. 

Our readers may perceive that there was among 
them an open hardy scorn not only of all shame, 
but of the very forms of common decency and self- 
respect. The feelings, the habits, the practices, 
the distribution of jobs and of jobbings, the exercise 
of petty authority, party spirit, and personal resent- 
ment, all went the same way, and took the same 
bent ; because, in point of fact, there was in this fittl'' 
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assembly of village tyrants, no such thing as an 
opposition — for three or four were nothing — no 
balance of feeling — no division of opinion — and con- 
sequently no check upon the double profligacy of 
practice and principle, which went forward under 
circumstances where there existed a complete sense 
of security, and an utter absence of all responsibility. 

" Gentlemen, we are losing a great deal of time 
unnecessarily," observed M'Clutchy, "let us first 
get through the business, and afterwards we will be 
more at leisure for this trifling. The bills for Har- 
man are not yet found." 

"Not found," replied Spavin, "why how soft 
you are, Val." 

" Why they are not," reiterated Val. 

" And why are they not Vj 

" Aak Counsellor Browbeater, the hard faced bar- 
rister, that has the right of Back Trot in the Castle, 
and he will tell you." 

" We all know that very well, Val, no thanks to 
your squeamishness," observed Deaker ; " the truth is, 
he did not wish to let him out for a reason he has," 
he added, winking at the rest. 

" Let us hear the calendar," said Hartley, " and 
get through the business as quickly as we can, secre- 
liry." 
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" Is that Browbeater" asked Sir William, " who 
was engaged in the spy system a little before I 
returned from England — a d d scandalous trans- 
action." 

" The spy system, Sir William, is a very useful 
one to government," replied Val, " and they would 
be devilish fools if they did not encourage it." 

" That may be your opinion, Mr. M'Clutchy, 
said Sir William, " and your practice, for aught I 
know ; but, permit me to say, that it is not the opi- 
nion of a gentleman, a man of honour, nor of any 
honest man, however humble." 

" I perfectly agree with you. Sir William," said 
Hartley, " and I despise the government which can 
stoop to such discreditable treachery, for it is nothing 
else. The government that could adopt such a tool 
as this Browbeater, would not scruple to violate the 
sanctity either of private life or public confidence, 
if it suited their interest — ^nay, I question whether 
they would not be guilty of a felony itself, and open 
the very letters in the post office, which are placed 
there under the sacred seal of public faith. How- 
ever, never mind ; proceed with the calendar." 

" Here is the case of some of your wreckers, 
M'Clutchy, charged here with illegally, maliciously, 

• 

and violently pulling down several houses in tl" 
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Tillage of Crokaniska — assaulting and maltreating 
the unoffending inhabitants." 

" Halt there a moment," said Val ; " rebels, every 
man of the said inhabitants, which I can prove. My 
men, who are remarkable for their Protestantism 
and loyalty, went upon private information — " 

" More of the spy system," said Hartley, smiling. 

" Mr. Hartley, you may smile, but truth is truth," 
replied Val ; " we had private information that they 
had arms and rebellious papers, and the latter we 
have got under the thatch of their cabins." 

"Private information! — still more of the spy 
system," repeated Hartley smiling again. 

" But not the arms ?" asked Sir William. 

" No, Sir William, not the arms ; the rebels were 
too quick for us there." 

" Then, they expected you it seems," observed 
Hartley ; "and, if so, when taking away the arms, 
I am anxious to know why they should have been 
such fools as to leave the papers behind them." 

"I am not here to account for their conduct. Sir," 
replied Val, " but to state the facts as they occurred 
* —they may, for instance, not have had time to 
I bring them. It is not a month, for instance, since 

>my fellows in Still hunting — and talking of that Mr. 
Hartley, will you allow me to send you a couple of 
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head ; I offer it from pure good will, for I re; 
regret that there should be any want of cordia 
between our families." 

" Our families," asked Hartley, with a loci 
surprize and indignation, " our families, Sir ! w 
do you mean ?" 

" Oh, damn it. Hartley, don't explode ; I m 
nothing offensive between us — ^then, dropping 
families," said Val fawningly, for he saw the oth 
nostril begin to dilate — 

" And, you cowardly hound, why should youd 
the families," inquired Deaker, taking fire; "do ; 
forget, Sirra, who your father was ?" 

" And do you forget, Sirra," resumed Hart] 
" who your mother is ?" 

" Damn it," replied Val, still with fawning g 
humour, " how am I accountable for their cond 
before I had existence? I neither made them as ti 
were, nor as they are." 

" Then have the modesty," said Hartley, ' 
forbear any allusion to them, especially in the i 
of comparison." 

" For one of them. Hartley, I reply," i 
Deaker, " that he is of a better family than y( 
self; and don't imagine, my worthy fellow, 1 
however you may brow beat others, you will 
permitted to bully or brow beat me. I say. 
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there is better blood in my veins than ever ran 
through yours." 

" I had no intention of bullying or brow beating 
any man here," replied Hartley, " much less one 
whose age and virtues must prevent him — " 

"Not from meeting you like a man," said Deaker; 
"old a& I am, I can yet stand my ground, or if not, 
d— n me, I can tie a stake to my bottom, and you 
may take that as a proof that I won't run away." 

" Nobody suspects you for that," said the other. 

" Out of the long catalogue of human virtues, courage 

is the only one left you, or indeed, you ever had — 

unless, indeed, it be the shameless and diabolical 

honesty of glorying in your own vices." 

"Why, Hartley," replied Deaker, "you forget 
that you had more vices, and hammers, too, in your 
family, and more brass, than ever I or mine could 
boast of. If the memory of that successful old tinker, 
your grandfather, had not passed out of your mind, 
you would make no allusion to vices or screws, and 
take care, my good hot-brained young fellow, that 
you don't die in your family trade, and come to the 
pulley yet." 

Hartley, who was hasty, but exceedingly good 
Bitored, although certainly a noted duellist, now 
burst out into a hearty laugh, as did most of the 
rest 
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" Deakcr,*' said he, " there is no use in being angrj 
with you, nor in being ashamed that my fortune wa 
created by industry and honesty, for both of whicl 
virtues I have reason heartily to thank my good ok 
grandfather, the hardware man, as you have foi 
thanking the sire of your father, the worthy tailor 
who had the honour of being appointed one of Pej 
Nicholson's knights, ha, ha, ha !" 

The laughter now became general and excessive ; 
but not one of them enjoyed, or seemed, at least, tc 
enjoy it with more good humour than Val ; who, 
indeed, was never known to exhibit any want ol 
temper to his equals during his Ufe. 

" Well," said he, " ha, ha, ha ! now that that 
breeze has blown over — about the poteen. Hartley ?'' 

" Thanks, Val ; but no poteen, if you please." 

" Then, gentlemen," said Val, " to resume 
business ; I was alluding to the seizure of a Still about 
a month ago near Drum Dhu, where the parties just 
had time to secure the Still itself, but were forced to 
leave the head and worm behind them ; now, that I 
give as a fair illustration of our getting the papers, 
and missing the arms. Besides," said he, in a 
wheedling and confidential tone, addressed to a cUque 
of his friends, the jobbers, whom he joined atijir 
lower end of the room, " you arc all aware that my 
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fellows are staunch Orangemen, every one of them, 
and the government itself feek, for I have reason to 
luiow it, that it is not either politic or prudent to 
check the spirit which is now abroad among them ; 
so far from that, I can tell you it is expected that 
we should stimulate and increase it, until the times 
change. The bills against these men must, therefore, 
he thrown out." 

" ril agree to that," said a leading man of his own 
party, "only on one condition. There are three 
of my own tenants. Papists to be sure, in for 
Wiling poteen. Now, we must have them out, 
Val, for one good turn deserves another." 
" But why ?" inquired Val and his friends. 
"Why, simply, because the poor fellows were 
^stilling for myself," he repUed; " all the apparatus 
were mine, and I can't think of allowing them to be 
fransported for my own act." 

" Very well, then ; a bargain be it," said Val, 
''so out they go." 

Whilst every man was thus working, either for 
liis friends or against his enemies, or not unfrequently 
i)oth, Hartley, who, in point of fact, felt always 
mxious to do as much good as he could, addressed 
5ip William ; 
" Have you no friends in difficulty, Sir William, 

VOL. III. ^ 
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or who require your advocacy now ? I see the 
jobbers are hard at work. Some working heaven 
and earth to wreak the vengeance of law upon their 
enemies ; others quite as anxious to turnaside^'ti^ice 
from their friends." 

"Eh ! what's that?" said Sir William, starting up ; 
" come, Hartley, you are right ; there are four of 
my tenants in for a fray — the M'Caffries, and the 
poor devils stand no chance with such a jury as they 
will have. I hear them named below there — so let us 
join the jobbers as you say, and see if we cannot 
get the Bills thrown out." 

" Very well," said Val, as they approached him, 
" the M'Caffries go to trial." 

" Sir William, excuse me," said Hartley ; " will 
you allow me to interfere, in the first instance ?" 

" My dear fellow, certainly, with great pleasure, 
and I shall aid you as far as I can." 

" Val," said Hartley, in that kind of familiar tone 
which he knew would go far with such a man as 
M'Clutchy, and which was in such accordance with 
bisl>wi?|jfcitural good humour — "Val, my good fellow, 
and the^est man of business here, by the way, not- 
- withstanding the poteen affair, I want you to stand 
my friend and also Sir William's here.' 
" How is that, Hartley ?" 
" There are four men in from the Mountain' Bar, 
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named M'CaflErey. Now we want to have the Bills 
against them ignored ; and simply for a plain reason — 
at this season of the year, any lengthy imprisonment 
would ruin them. It was a faction fight or something 
of that kind^ and of course there is no feeling of a 
religious or party nature in it. Am I not right, Sir 
William ?" 

" Perfectly ; the thing took place during] my ab- 
sence in England for the last few months. Had I 
been at home, the matter would have been peaceably 
decided in my own stable-yard." 

'* Yes," observed Val, '*but it appears there was a 
man's life in danger." 

" Yes, but, sir, his life is now out of danger." 

"Well, but does not this," rejoined Val in his 
most serious mood, " look very like obstructing the 
course of justice ?" 

" Why, you d d scoundrel," said the Baronet, 

" what, in nineteen cases out of twenty, is done at 
every assizes where matters connected with reUgion 
or politics are concerned, that ought not to be called 
obstructing the course of justice ?" 

" We shall return true Bills, Sir William ; and 
that is the only reply I have to make, except to 
thank you for your courtesy." 

" Mr. M'Clutchy," said Hartley, " I know your 
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good sense and forbearance, both of which are so 
creditable to you. These poor fellows will be ruined, 
for both you and I know the kind of jury that is 
to try them." 

" An honest jury, Mr. Hartley," said M'Clutchy, 
who was now beginning to feel a little of his power 
— " an honest jury, Mr.'Hartley." 

" I give you leave to say so, Val ; but, in the 
mean time, I will accept one favour from you, if you 
grant me two." 

" How is that, Sir ?" asked Val. 

" Send me the poteen you spoke of, and ignore 
the Bills against these McCaffreys." 

" No, Sir," replied Val, looking with his own 
peculiar beetle-browed smile at Sir William, " I shall 
not ; for by G — , we will find true Bills against the 
four M'Caffreys. We might do something for huma- 
nity, Mr. Hartley ; but we are not to be made fools 
of before our own faces." 

" I do not understand you," repUed Hartley. 

" He is nothing but a scoundrel, as I said," return- 
ed Sir WilUam — " that is all ; a low-born scoundrel ; 
and it is a disgrace to see such a fellow's name upon 
any Grand Jury Ust." 

" Hartley," repUed Spavin, " we do not wish to 
refuse either Sir William or you such a matter as 
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this ; but the fact is, M'Clutchy is right. This is at 
bottom a party matter — a political matter, and you 
know it is." 

" No, Sir ; on my own part and on Sir William's 
I disclaim any such knowledge." 

"You know. Hartley, you are canvassing the 
county." 

** Yes, but what has that to do with these men or 
their affairs ?" 

** What — why you know if we ignore the Bills 
against them, they will be out and ready to vote for 
you at the forthcoming Election." 

Hartley looked at him with surprize but said 
nothing. 

" Now," he proceeded, " I'll tell you what we 
will do. If you and Sir William pledge your words, 
as men of honour, that you will not accept the votes 
of these men, the matter you wish shall be managed." 

Sir William started to his feet. 

"Great God," said he, "is it not monstrous 
that an oath of secrecy should bind us to conceal 
these iniquities I" 

" It is monstrous. Sir William," replied his friend ; 
** I do beheve there is not such a scene of shameless 
and hardened corruption on earth, as a Grand J.ury 
Koom at the present day." 
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This, however, they said rather aside to each 
other. 

" No, Sir,'' replied Hartley to the last proposal, 
" neither I nor Sir William shall enter into any such 
shameful compromise. I felt perfectly satisfied of the 
slight chance of justice which these poor men had, and 
will have from a jury so composed as their *s I know 
will be ; and that was the reason why I did not 
hesitate to try, if I could, with any eflfect save them 
from what I now perceive is designed for them — 
a poUtical punishment independent of crime." 

"Never mind," said Sir William, taking him aside, 
" never mind. Hartley ; we will be able to defeat 
them yet. I shall send for the prosecuting parties ; 
get them to withdraw proceedings, and immediately 
fight it out in my lawn or stable yard." 

After a great deal of similar squabbling and 
negociation, the gentlemen at length got through 
the criminal calendar for the county, and with still 
more startling honesty and disinterestedness, entered 
upon the transactions of its fiscal business. Deaker 
whenever he took no part in the discussions that 
accompanied the settlement of each question, sat 
reading a newspaper to the air of the Boyne Water, 
which he whistled from habit in a low manner that 
was scarcely audible, imless to some one who felt 
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anxious to derive amusement, as several did, from 
the originality of his performance. 

" Gentlemen," said the secretary, " here is a Ust 
of the presentments. The first is — For two miles and 
a quarter of a new road, running from George 
Ganderwell's house at the Crooked Commons, out 
along Pat Donnellan's little farm of the Stripe, 
through which it runs longitudinally ; then across 
Jemmy Teague's meadow, over the MuUin Burn, 
then through Widow Doran-s garden, bisecting 
Darby M'Lorrinan's three acre field, afterwards 
entering the Glebe, and passing close to the lodge of 
the Rev. Phineas Lucre's avenue." 

" Is there any opposition to this ?" inquired the 
chairman. 

" Read the next," said M'Clutchy, " and then we 
shall be the better able to see." 

No. 2. "For four miles of road, commencing at the 
Ban Ard river, which it crosses, running through 
Frank Fagan's croft, along Rogues Town, over Tom 
Magill's Long-shot meadow, across the Sally Slums, 
up Davy Aiken's Misery - meerin, by Parra 
Rakkan's haggard, up the Dumb Hill, into Lucky 
Lavery's Patch, and from that right ahead to 
Constitution Cottage, the residence of Valentine 
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M*Clutchy Esq., within two hundred yards of 
which it joins the high road to Castle Cumber." 

" Now the question is," said Val, " can both 
these be passed during this term ?" 

" Val," replied young Jollyblock, " if ever a mar 
was afflicted with modesty and disinterestedness 
you are he ; and well becomes me the parson, too 
in his share of the job ; but it's all right, gentlemen 
Work away, I say. The Parson-magistrate, an( 
the Agent-grand-juror have set us an excellen 
example — ha — ^ha — ha. Deaker, drop whistling th 
Boyne Water there, and see what's going on here.' 

" No," said Deaker, " there never was such ai 
air composed as the Boyne Water ; and my onl; 
request is, that I may die whistling it. Damn i1 
Jollyblock, unless a man is a good Protestant he' 
bad for every thing else." 

" But how the devil, Deaker, can you call yoursel 
a good Protestant, when you beUeve in nothing ?" 

" Why," said Deaker, ** I beheve that a certai 
set of poUtical opinions are necessary for our safet 
and welfare in this world ; and, I believe, that theg 
are to be found in the church, and that it is goo 
Protestantism to abide by them, yes, and by th 
church too, so long as she teaches nothing but poli 
tics, as she does, and acts up to them." 
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"And does your faith stop there?" 

" How could it go farther with the lives of such 
men as your father and Lucre staring me in the 
ffuie? Precept, Dick, is of httle value when ex- 
ample is against it. For, instance where is the use 
of men preaching up piety and reUgion, when their 
own conduct is a Ubel upon their doctrine ? .Suppose, 
now, there are two roads — and 'tis said there are ; 
No. 1, leading to an imaginary region, placed above ; 
No. 2, to another imaginary region, placed below — 
very good ; the parson says to you and me, do so 
and sOy and take the No. 1, road ; but, in the mean 
time, he does himself the very reverse of this so 
and 80, and takes the No, 2 road. Now, which are 
we to respect most, his advice or his example ?" 

"Let us get on," said Spavin, " perhaps there are 
others whose claims are as modest and disinterested ; 
we shan't say any thing about being as well founded. 
You secretary fellow, read away." 

" Before you go any farther," said a droll look- 
"^g person named M'Small, " you must pass me a 
bridge over Lumlay's Leap. Our party voted you 
wut thirty miles of roads to repair thoroughly, 
^d you know that although you only veneered 
them, we said nothing." 

'* But," repUed Val, " who ever heard of a brid^Q 
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without water ; and I know there's not a stream 
within three miles of you.'* 

" Never mind that," replied M'Small, " let me 
have the bridge first, and we'll see what can be done 
about the water afterwards. K God in his mercy 
would send a wet winter next season, who knows 
but we might present for a new river at the January 



assizes." 



" You must have it," said Deaker, ** give M *- 
Small the bridge, and, as he says, we'll see after- 
wards what can be done for a river for it." 

" M'Small," said Hartley, " what if you'd get a 
presentment for a couple of mountain water spouts ; 
who knows but it might answer the purpose ?" 

" I'm afraid," said M'Small, who, by the way, 
was a good deal of a humourist, " I fear, Hartley, 
that the jurisdiction of the grand panel would 
scarcely reach so high. In the mean time I shall 
think of it." 

The bridge, however, was not only passed, but 
built, and actually stands to this day, an undeniable 
monumentofthefrugalityand honesty of grand jurors, 
and the affection^ which they were then capable of 
bearing to each other, when their interests happened 
to be at stake, which was just four times in the year. 

In the mean time, the tumultuous battle of jobs, 
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in all its noise, recrimination, and jangle of conflicting 
interests, and incredible solfishnoss commenced. There 
were strong mutual objections to pass the roads to 
Mr. Lucre and M'Clutchy, and a regular conflict 
between their respective partisans accordingly took 
place. M*Clutchy's party were absolutely shocked 
at the grossness and impiety of such a man as 
Mr. Lucre, a person of such great wealth, an 
absentee, a non-resident Rector, dipping his hand in 
the affairs of the county for the sake of a job. 

His party, for he had a strong one, dwelt upon his 
rights as a Qyil officer, a magistrate, and justice of 
quorum — upon his sterling principles as a loyal Pro- 
testant, who had rendered very important services 
to the Church and the Government. It was such 
as he, they said, who supported the true dignity and 
respectability of Protestantism, and it would be a 
scandal to refuse him a road to his glebe. Deaker 
groaned several times during this eulogium, and 
repeated his favourite text — let us eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die ; but whether its 
application was designed for Lucre or himself, was 
not very easy — ^perhaps we should rather say diffi- 
cult, to determine. 

" That is all very true,'* replied Val's party ; 
" but in the mean time, it would bo qiute aca cxcdJvV;- 
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able for him to pay 8omo attention to the spu^itual 
interests of his parish, and the condition of its totter- 
ing old churchy as to be mulcting the county for a 
job." 

" What canyott know about his church," inquired 
Spavin, " who have never been seen in it, except on 
last Easter Monday, when you were candidate for 
the church-wardenship ? M'Clutcliy," ho added, 
we all know you are a Protestant of your father's 
colour ; it's the best Protestantism that puts most 
into your pocket." 

** And on what other principle is Lucre himself 
now proceeding, or has ever proceeded ?" replied 
Val's friends — for Val himself had always a whole^ 
some repugnance to personal discussion. 

In fact, one would have imagined, on hearing 
Val's party declaiming against the selfishness of 
Lucre, that they themselves entertained a most 
virtuous horror against jobs and corruption of all 
kinds, and had within them an actual bona fide re- 
gard for religion, in all its purity, spiritual beauty, 
and truth; wliilstonthe contrary, the Lucreites, 
who certainly had the worst cause, seemed to think 
tliat M'Clutchy in preferring his own corruption to 
that of the parson, was guilty of a complete deser- 
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tion of that sterling and mutually concessive Pro- 
testant feeling which they considered to constitute 
its highest principle, and absolutely to merge into 
the manifestation of something inimical to a Protes- 
tant goyemment. 

At length it was suggested by him of the bridge 
that in order to meet the wishes of two such 
excellent men, and such admirable representa- 
tives of pure Protestant virtue and spirit, it would 
be best to pass both presentments on the present 
occasion, and drop or postpone some of the minor 
ones until next term — a suggestion which was 
eagerly received by both parties, in as much as it satis- 
fied the rapacity of each, without giving a victory to 
either. This, however, was far from terminating either 
the business or the debates that arose out of the minor 
conflicting interests of the jurors, A good deal of 
hanging fire there was also, but given and returned 
in a better spirit, between Val's friends and Lucre's. 

" Why doesn't Lucre," said the former, ** afford 
I us a little a more of his company in the parish ?" 

" Ah," repUed the Lucreites, " we suppose if he 
f gave you more of his venison and claret, he would 
experience less of your opposition." 

" I really am afraid to go to church," said Val, 



i 
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who now that the storm had passed, resumed his 
usual insinuating habit of light sarcasm ; " I am 
afraid to go, lest that crazy old church, which, really, 
between ourselves — I speak of course in a friendly 
way now — is in a most shameful and dangerous state, 
should fall upon me." 

" I did not think,'' said M'Small, " that you 
had such a strong sense of your own deserts left, 
Val ? — I have some hopes of you yet." 

" Ah," said Val, " I fear that on your way to 
heaven, if you meet a diflSculty , you will not be likely 
to find a grand jury to build a bridge for you across 
it." 

" I perfectly agree with you," replied M'Small, 
" the face of a grand juror will be a novel sight in 
that direction." 

" And in the other direction," observed Hartley, 
" no bridges will be wanted." 

" Why so," said M'Small. 

" Because," he repUed, " there will be such an 
absence of water as will render them unnecessary." 

" Ay," retorted another, " but as there will be 
plenty of grand jurors we may do then, as we did 
now, build the bridge without the water, and trouble 
ourselves no further with the consequences." 
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After much more conversation, partly on business, 
and partly on desultory topics, the quarrellings, 
and bickerings, and all the noisy enmities of that 
corrupt little world that is contained within — we 
should rather say, that was contained within the 
walls of a grand jury room,' ceased ; and, with tlie 
exception of one or two small matters of no conse- 
quence, everything was settled, but not so as to give 
general satisfaction ; for there still remained a con- 
siderable number of grumblers, whose objects had 
been either completely lost in greater corruption, 
or set aside for the present. 

" Here's another matter," said Spavin, " which 
we had better settle at once. A man hero named 
O'Drive — Darby O'Drive — is to be appointed to 
the under gaolership — ^he is strongly recommended 
by Mr. Lucre, as a man that has renounced Popery." 

" That's enough. Spavin," said Hartley, " that, I 
suppose, comprises all the virtues necessary for an 
under gaoler, at all events." 

" You know him, M'Clutchy," said one or two of 
them. 

" He'll make as good an under gaoler," replied 
Val, " as there will be in Europe. Appoint him, 
gentlemen ; you will get no such man." 
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" And that is just," said Sir William aside to 
Hartley, "all that VaVs recommendation is good for." 

And thus closed as much as we feel necessary to 
describe of that extraordinary scene — a grand jury 
room in the year 1804, or thereabouts. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A RENT DAY ^RELATIVE POSITION OF LANDLORD AND 

TENANT GRADES OP TENANTRY — PHIL's NOTION OF 

RESPECT PADDY CORRIOAN's PROTESTANT WIG — PHIL 

AND SOLOMON IN A PIT OP ADMIRATION — THE WIDOW 
TYRRELL. 

One single week in the progress of time, after the 

exhibition last described, had wonderfully advanced 

the catastrophe of our simple and uncomplicated 

narrative. Harman, very much to the mortification 

of M*Clutchy, was acquitted, the evidence being not 

only m his favour, but actually of such a character, 

as to prove clearly that his trial was merely one 

of those dishonest stretches of pohticai vengeance 

which characterized the times. On coming out, 

however, he found the affairs of the firm in a state 

of bankruptcy and ruin. The insidious para- 

S^phs in the papers, masked with compassion, and 

"a hope that the affairs of this very respectable 

^— which was hitherto supposed to be a aolve\sfc 

VOL, ///. Y 
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one — would, still, be wound up in a way, they trusted, 
somewhat more satisfactory than was given out by 
their enemies." Nor was this the worst, so far as 
Harman himself was concerned. The impression of 
Mary M'Loughlin's perfidy had been now so 
thoroughly stamped into his heart, that he neither 
could, nor would listen to any attempt upon the part 
of their mutual friends at her vindication. This last 
stroke of anguish was owing, also, to Phil's diabolical 
ingenuity. Harman on reflecting day after day, 
and hour by hour, upon the occurrence, and com- 
paring it with her conduct and confusion on pre- 
vious occasions, felt as we before said, strongly 
incUned to believe her guilty. He determined, 
however, not to rest here, but to sift the matter to 
the bottom. He accordingly heard from his cousin, 
and from several others, while in prison, such details 
of the particulars, and such an authentic list of the 
persons wlk were present, many of whom, owing to 
the ingeniolMi malignity of Poll Doolin, were friendly 
and favourable to the family — that he privately sent 
for them, and on comparing the narratives one with 
the other, he found the harmony among them so 
strong, that he gave up all thoughts of her, save 
such as recurred involuntarily to his mind with 
indignation and anguish. In addition to his other 
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mortifications, it happened that the second day after 
his release from imprisonment was what the agents 
call " Grale day ;" that is, the day upon which they 
get into their chair of state, as it were, and in all the 
insolence of office receive their rents, and give a 
general audience to the tenantry. Phil, indeed, even 
more than the father, looked forward to these days 
with an exultation of soul, and a consciousness of 
authority, that fuUy repaid him for all the insults, 
disasters, and tweakings of the nose, which he was 
forced to suffer during the whole year besides. In 
truth, nothing could equal, much less surpass the 
Pistolian spirit by which this lion-hearted gentleman 
was then animated. His frown, swagger, bluster, 
the authoritative shakings of bis head, the annihilating 
ferocity of his look, and the inflated pomp of manner 
with which he addressed them, and '' damned liis 
honour," were all inimitable in their way. The 
father was more cautious and within bounds, simply 
because he had more sense, and knew the world 
better ; but, at the same time, it was easy to see by 
his manner, that in spite of all his efforts at impar- 
tiality and justice, he possessed the poison as well as 
the wisdom of the serpent, but not one atom of the 
harmlessness of the dove. At another table, a little to 
the right of M*Clutchy, sat M'SUme, ready to take lils 
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appropriate part in the proceedings of the day, and 
prepared, whilst engaged in the task of seeing that 
every thing was done according to law, to throw in 
" a word in season," touching the interests of the 
gospel. 

At length eleven o'clock arrived, and found Val, 
Phil, our old friend Darby, who had not yet entered 
upon the duties of his office, together with one or 
two other understrappers, all ready for business. 
The two principal characters were surrounded by 
books, rentals, receipts, and every other document 
necessary and usual upon such occasions. The day 
was wet and cold, and by no means in the spirit of 
the season ; but we know not why it happens, that 
there seems in general to be a fataUty of disastrous 
weather peculiar to such days, leading one to ima^e 
that the agent possessed such a necromantic fore- 
knowledge of the weather, as enabled him to super- 
induce the severity of the very elements upon his 
own cruelty. In a country so poor as Ireland, the 
scene presented by a rent day is one too impressive 
and melancholy, ever to be forgotten by any heart 
touched with benevolence. There is little, if any 
of that erect freedom of demeanour and natural 
exhibition of good will, which characterize con- 
scious independence, and a sense of protection, on 
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the part of the tenant ; whilst on that of the agent 
or landlord, there is a contemptuous hardness of 
maimer, a vile indifference, and utter disregard of 
the feelings of those by whom he is surrounded, 
that might enable the shallowest observer to say at 
a glance, here is no sympathy between that man 
and these people. 

But that is not all. Give yourself time to ob- 
serve them more closely, listen to that agent 
pouring his insolent invective upon the head of this 
poor man, whose only crime is his poverty, and 
whose spirit appears to be broken down with the 
struggles and sufferings of life ; yet, who hears his 
honesty impugned, his efforts ridiculed, and his 
character blackened, without manifesting any other 
ihon a calm spirit that looks inwards to his own 
heart for the consciousness of these falsehoods. Look 
at this, we repeat, and you will surely feel yourself 
forced to say — not that there is no sympathy between 
these men, hvt that there sits the oppressor, arid 
there stands the oppressed. 

But even this is not all. Bestow a still more 
searching glance upon the scene. Here is more 
than invedave; more than the imputation of dis- 
honesty and fraud ; more than the cruel defama- 
tion of character in the presence of so many. 
Mark the words of that agent or landlord again. 
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He is sealing the fate of this struggling man; he 
tells him he is to have no home — no house to shelter 
himself, his wife, and their children ; that he must 
be dispossessed, ejected, turned out upon the world, 
without friends to support or aid him, or the means 
to sustain their physical existence. Hear all this, 
and mark the brow of that denounced man ; observe 
how it knits and darkens ; how firmly he compresses 
his lips, and with what a long determined gloomy 
gaze he surveys his denouncer — observe all this, we 
repeat; and need you feel surprized, at finding 
yourself compelled to go still farther, and say there 
eits a doomed man, and there most assuredly stands 
his murderer. 

Let it not be supposed that we are capable 
of justifying murder, or the shedding of human 
blood ; but we are palliating, and ever shall pdli- 
ate, that crime in the humble man, which origi- 
nates in the oppression of the great man. Is the 
act which banishes happiness, and contentment — 
introduces poverty, misery, destitution — which 
scatters out of the heart all the little amenities 
and sweet endearments of life — which wastes away 
the strength of the spirit, and paralizes that of the 
hSud. — which dims the eye and gives paleness to the 
cheek, and by combining all these together makes home 
—yes, home — the trysting pWe oi ^^<^^<^^m^ 
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a thing to be thought of only with dread — an asylum 
for the miseries of life ; — is the act, we say, which 
mflictft upon a human being, or a human family, this 
scathing and multitudinous curse — no crime? In 
the sight of God and in the sight of man is it no 
crime? Yes! In the sight of God and man it 
is a deep, an awful, and a most heartless crime I 
To return, however, to our rent day. The 
whole morning was unseasonably cold and stormy, 
and as there was but little shelter about the place, 
we need scarcely say, that the poor creatures who 
were congregated before the door were compelled to 
bear the full force of its inclemency. 

Indeed, it may be obseryed with truth, that when 
people are met together under circumstances of a 
painful nature, they cannot relax or melt into that 
sodal ease which generally marks those who como 
together with no such restraint upon the heart or 
epiriiB, Here, too, as in every other department of 
life, all the various grades of poverty and depend- 
ence fall into their respective classes. In one place, 
for instance, might be seen together those more 
comfortable farmers who wore able to meet their 
engagements, but who laboured under the galling 
conviction, that, however hard and severely industry 
might put forth its exertions, there was no ultlmaA^ 
expecUtioB of independence — no cheering re^eciXAOTv, 
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that they resided under a laiidlord who would feel 
gratified and proud at their progressive prosperity. 
Alas ! it is wonderful how much happiness a bad 
landlord destroys! These men stood with their 
backs to the wind and storm, lowly conversing upon 
the disastrous change which was coming, and had 
come, over the estate. Their br(]hvs were lowered, their 
dialogue languid and gloomy, and altogether their 
whole appearance was that of men who felt that they 
lived neither for themselves or their families, but for 
those who took no interest whatsoever in their hap- 
piness or welfare. 

In another place were grouped together men 
who were still worse off than the former — ^men, we 
mean, who were able to meet their engagements, but 
at the expense of all, or mostly all, that constitutes 
domestic comfort — who had bad beds, bad food, and 
indifferent clothes. These persons were far more 
humbled in their bearing than the former, took a 
less prominent situation in the crowd, and seemed 
to have deeper care, and much more personal feeling 
to]^repress or combat. It is an indisputable fact, that 
the very severe and vexatious tyranny exercised 
over them had absolutely driven the poor creatures 
into hypocrisy and falsehood — a general and almost 
uniform consequence of conduct so pecuUarly oppres- 
sive. They were all, at best, God knows, but very 
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poorly clothed; yet, if it bo happened, that one or 
two of them, somewhat more comfortable than the 
rest, happened to have got a new coat a little before 
the gale day, he invariably declined to appear in it, 
knowing, as he did, that he should receive a torrent 
of abuse from the agent, in consequence of '^ getting 
fat, impudent, and well dressed on his Lordship's 
property ;" terms of abuse, which, together with 
the cause that produced them, are at this moment 
well known to thousands as expressions whose 
general occurrence on such occasions has almost 
fixed them into a proverb. Will our English neigh- 
bours believe this ? That we know not, but we can 
assure them that they may. 

There were other groups farther down in the 
scale of distress, where embarrassment and struggle 
told a yet more painful tale ; those who came with 
their rent, in full to be sure, but literally racked up 
from their own private destitution — who were obliged 
to sell the meal, or oats, or wheat, at a ruinous loss, 
in order to meet the inexorable demands of the 
merciless and tyrannical agent. Here were all the 
external evidences of their condition legible by a 
single look at their persons ; they also herded toge- 
ther, ill clad, ill fed, timid, broken down, heartless. 
All these, however, had their rents — had them full 
and complete in amount ; and now the reader may 
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well say, this picture is, indeed, very painful, and I 
am glad it is closed at last. Closed ! oh, no, kind 
reader, it is not closed, nor could it be closed by any 
writer acquainted either with the subject or the 
country. What are we to say of those who had not 
the rent, and who came there only to make that 
melancholy statement, and to pray for mercy? 
Here was raggedness, shivering — not merely with 
the cold assault of the elements — ^but from the 
dreaded apprehension of the terrible agent— down- 
cast looks that spoke of keen and cutting misery — 
eyes that were dead and hopeless in expression — and 
occasionally, a hasty wringing of the hands, accom- 
panied by an expression so dejected and lamentable, 
as makes us, when we cast our eye in imagination 
upon such men as Valentine M'Clutchy, cry out 
aloud, " where are the lightnings of the Almighty, 
and why are his thunderbolts asleep !" There was 
there the poor grey haired old man — ^the grand- 
father — accompanied, perhaps, by his promising 
young grandsons, left fatherless and motherless to 
his care, and brought now in order that the agent 
might see with his own eyes, how soon he will have 
their aid to cultivate their little farm, and conse- 
quently, to make it pay better, he hopes. Then the 
widow, tremulous with the excess of many feelings. 
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many cares, and many bitter and indignant appre- 
hensions. If handsome herself, or if the mother of 
daughters old enough, and sufficiently attractive, for 
the purposes of debauchery, oh I what has she to 
contend with ? poor, helpless, friendless, coming to 
offer her humble apology for not being able to bo 
prepared to the day. Alas I how may she, clutched 
as she is, in the fangs of that man, or his scoundrel 
and profligate son — ^how may she fight out the noblo 
battle of religion, and virtue, and poverty, against 
the united influences of oppression and lust, wealth 
and villany. 

The appearance of these different groups — when 
the inclemency of the day, their sinking hearts, and 
downcast pale countenances, were taken into con- 
sideration — was really a strong exponent of tho 
greatest evil which characterizes and oppresses the 
country — the unsettled state of property, and of the 
relative position of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

At length the hall-door was opened, and a hard 
faced ruffian came out upon the steps, shouting the 
name of a man named O'Hare. The man imme- 
diately approached the steps, and after shaking tho 
heavy rain out of his big coat, and having whisked 
his hat backwards and forwards several times, 
that he might not soil his honour's office, liQ ^^^ 
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brought in, and having mado his humblo bow, 
stood to hoar his honour's pleasure. His honour, 
however, who had divided the labour between him- 
self and Phil, had also, by an arrangement which 
was understood between them, allotted that young 
gentleman, at his own request, a peculiar class 
marked out in the rental, in which class this man 
stood. 

" O'Hare," said Val, " how do you do ?" 

" Upon my conscience, your honour, but poorly," 
replied O'Hare, " the last heavy fit of illness, joined 
to the bad times, Sir — " 

*' O'Hare," said Solomon, ** suffer me humblyi 
and without assuming anything to myself, to point 
out to you the impropriety of swearing ; I do it, my 
friend, in all humility ; for I fear, that so long as you 
indulge in that most sinful practice, the times will 
seldom be other than bad with you, or, indeed, with 
any one that gives way to so wicked a Habit 
Excuse me, O'Hare, I speak to you as a Christian, 
I humbly trust.*' 

" By G — , that's good, father," exclaimed Phil, 
" M* Slime preaching to such a fellow as this !" 

"I humbly thank you. Sir," said O'Hare to 
Solomon, " for your kindness in — " 
" Thank the devil, Sirra," said Phil ; " what tho 
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devil does he or I care about your d d thanks. 

Have you your rent ?" 

The man with trembling hands, placed some notes, 
and gold, and silver before him— the latter being 
roUed up in the former. 

" I'm short for the present," he added, " just thirty 
shillings. Sir ; but you can give me an acknowledg- 
ment for the sum I give you now : a regular receipt 
will do when I bring the balance, which, God willin', 
will be in about a fortnight." 

" Ay, and this is your rent, Mr. 0*Hare," exclaimed 
Phil, gathering up the money into a lump, and with 
all his force flinging it at the man's head ; *' this is 
your rent, Mister O'Hare," placing an emphasis of 
contempt on the word Mr. ; " thirty shillings short, 
Mr. O'Hare, but Til tell you what, Mr. O'Hare, 

by , if you don't have the full rent for me in 

two hours, Mr. O'Hare, I'll make short work, and 
you may sleep on the dunghill. I can in ten minutes 
get more rent than you pay, Mr. O'Hare, so now 
go to h — ^1, and get the money, or out you go." 

The poor man stooped down, and with considerable 
search and difficulty, succeeded in picking up his 
money. 

'* In two hours. Sir," said he, " I could never do 
it." 
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" That's your own business," said Phil, " not 
mine — if you have it not for me in two hours, out 
you go ; so now be off to hell out of this, and get it." 

Val, who had been poring over an account book, 
now raised his head, as if disturbed by the noise for 
the first time : — 

** What's the matter ?" said he, " what is it, Phil ?" 

" Why, d — n my honour," replied Phil, " but that 
scoundrel, O'Hare, had the assurance to come to me 
thirty shillings short of his rent, and, what is more, 
only brought me part of it in gold !" 

" God help me !" exclaimed poor O'Hare, "I know 
not what to do — sure I did the best I could." 

He then went out to the hall, and was about to 
leave the house, when Val rising, called him into 
another room, where both remained for a few 
minutes, after which the man went away, thanking 
his honour, and praying God to bless him ; and Val, 
having seated himself at the desk, appeared to fed 
rather pleased at their little interview than otherwise. 

" Ah, my dear friend, M'Clutchy," said Solomon, 
" you are a treasure in your way — ^when you do a 
kind act it is always in secret, ever mindful of our 
scriptural obligations, ray friend." 

" Why," said Val, " a man is not always to 
trumpet forth any little act of kindness he may 
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choose to render to a poor simple fellow like O'Hare. 
You mustii't mind him, Phil — I have told him not 
to be in a hurry, but to take his time." 

** Very well ;" said Phil, who had just knowledge 
enough of his father's villany, to feel satisfied, that 
in whatever arrangement took place between them, 
O'EIare's interest was not consulted;* " very well; 
d — ^n my honour, I suppose it's all right, old cock." 

Our readers, we presume, have already observed, 
that however tenderly our friend Solomon felt for the 
swearing habits of the poor, he was somehow rather 
reluctant in offering a word in season to any one 
else. What his motive could be for this we arc 
really at a loss to know, unless it proceeded from a 
charitable consciousness, that as there was no earthly 
hope of improving them by admonition, it was only 
deepening their responsibility to give it — for Solo- 
mon was charitable in all things. 

" Call in Tom Maguire, from Edenmore," said 
VaL " Now," he proceeded, " this is a stiff-necked 
scoundrel, who refuses to vote for us ; but it will go 
hard, or I shall work him to some purpose. Well, 
Maguire," he proceeded, after the man had entered, 

I'm glad to see you — how do you do ?" 

I'm much obliged to you. Sir," replied the other 

* This scene is verbatim et Uteratim from U£e. 
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— ** why, just able to make both ends barely meet, 
and no more ; but as the times goes, sure it's well 
to be able to do that same, thank goodness." 

" Tom," said Solomon, " I am pleased to hear 
you speak in such a spirit ; that was piously ex- 
pressed — very much so, indeed." 

" Well, Tom," proceeded Val ; " I suppose you 
are prepared ?" 

" Why, Sir," replied Tom, who, by the way, was 
a bit of a wag ; " you know, or at least Mr. M'Slime 
does, that it's good to be always prepared. The 
rent in fuU^is there. Sir," he added, laying it down 
on the table ; " and I'll thank you for the receipt." 

Val deliberately reckoned over the gold — ^for in 
no other coin would he receive it — and then drew a 
long breath, and appeared satisfied, but not alto- 
gether free from some touch of hesitation. 

" Ay," said ho, " it is all right, Tom, certainly— 
yes, certainly, it is all right. Darby, fill Tom a 
bumper of whiskey — not that — I say the large glass, 
you scoundrel." 

" Throth, Captain, 'tisn't my heart 'ud hindher 
me to give him the largest in the house; but I have 
a conscientious scruple against doin' what I believe 

isn't right. My Bible tolls me Well, well, sure 

I'm only obeying ordhcrs. Here, Tom," he added, 
hamling him the largo \)\\m\)eT. 
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" Confound the fellow," said VaJ ; " ever since ho 
has become a convert to Mr. Lucre, there's no get- 
ting a word out of him that hasn't religion in it." 

"Ah, Captain," replied Darby, "sure Mr. M'- 
Slime there knows, that ' out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth spaiketh.' " 

" 1 cannot answer for what you arc latterly, 
Darby," replied Solomon — " thank you, Tom," to 
Maguire, who had held his glass in his hand for 
some time, and at length hurriedly drank their 
healths ; — " but I know that the first spiritual nutri- 
tion you received, was at least from one who be- 
longed to an Apostolical Church — a voluntary Pres- 
bytery — ^unpolluted by the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, on which your Church of Ireland is estiib- 
lished." 

" But you know," said Darby, *' that we're 
ordhered to make for ourselves friends of tliat same 
mammon of unrighteousness." 

" Upon my honour," said Phil, " I know that 
you're a hypocritical old scoundrel. Be off to h — 1, 
Sir, and hold your tongue." 

" Throth and I will. Captain Phil— I will then," 

« 

and he was silent ; but his face, as ho glanced first at 
Tom Maguire, and then at Solomon, and the rest, 
was a perfect jewel, beyond all price. 

VOL. III. G • ^ 
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" Tom/* proceeded Val, " I hope you've thought 
over what I mentioned to you on our canvass the 
other day ?" 

" I have, Sir," said Tom, " and Fm still of the 
same opinion. I'll vote for Hartley and no other." 

" You don't imagine of what service Lord Cumber 
and I could bo of to you." 

" I know of no service Lord Cumber ever was to 
any of his tenants," replied Maguire ; " except, in- 
deed, to keep them ground to the earth, in supportin' 
his extravagance, and that he might spend their hard 
earnings in another country, not caring one damn 
whether they Uvo or starve. It's for that raison. 
Sir, I vote, and will vote against him." 

"Well, but," said VaJ, whose brow began to 
darken, *' you have not considered what an enemy 
he can be to those like you, whoso obstinacy draws 
down his resentment upon them. Have you ever 
considered that — eh ?" 

" I don't see how ho can readily be a worse enemy 
to me, or any tenant he has, than he is at present. 
rU trouble you for my receipt, Mr. M'Clutchy ; but 
I won't vote for him. I beg your pardon. Sir," said 
he, on looking at the receipt which Val, as he spoke, 
hadJu^^d to him; " this isn't signed — your name's 
nol 
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" Show," said VaJ ; " upon my life it is not. You 
are right, Maguire ; but the truth is, M'Slimo, that 
while speaking on any subject that affects Lord Cum- 
ber's interests, I am scarcely conscious of doing any 
thing else. Now, Sir," he proceeded, addressing 
Maguire, with a brow like midnight ; " there is your 
receipt — ^bring it home — show it ' to your family — 
and tell them it is the last of the kind you will ever 
receiye on the property of Lord Cumber. I shall 
let you know, Sir, that I am somewhat stronger 
than you are.'' 

" That's all to be proved yet, Sir," said the 
sturdy farmer ; " you know the proverb. Sir — * man 
proposes, but God disposes.' " 

"What do you mean, sirra ? What language is this 
to my father ? Be off to h — ^1 or Connaught, Sir, or 
we'll make it worse for you — ha ! —bow wow." Ho 
did not utter the last interjection ; but his face ex- 
pressed it. 

" That's not the religious individual I took him to 
be," s^d Solomon ; " there is much of the leaven of 
iniquity in him." 

" Religion be hanged, M*Slime!" said Phil; "what 
religion could you expect a papist like him to have?" 

" M'Murt, call in old Paddy Corrigan." 

A venerable old man, who, though nearly a Iiuu- 
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dred years old, stood actually as erect as the 
Apollo Belvidere himself, now entered. He was, 
however, but poorly clad, and had nothing else 
remarkable about him, with the exception of a rich 
wig, which would puzzle any one to know how it had 
got upon his head. On entering, he took off his hat 
as usual, and paid his salutation. 

" What the devil do you mean, Corrigan ?" said 
Phil, once more in a fluster ; " what kind of respect 
is that in our presence ? — ^what kind of respect is 
that I say ? Take off your wig. Sir.*' 

" With great respect to you, Sir," replied Cor- 
rigan, " I have been in as jinteel company as this, 
and it's the first time ever I was axed to take my 
ufi(jf off." 

'* Phil," said Val, who really felt somewhat 
ashamed of this ignorant and tyrannical coxcomb, 
" Phil, my good boy, I think you are rather foolish 
— never mind him, Paddy, he is only jesting." 

"Are not you the man?" asked Solomon, "in 
whom our rector, Mr. Lucre, takes such a deep and 
Christian interest ?" 

*' I am, Sir," returned Corrigan. 

" And pray, what interest does he take in you?"^ 
said Val. 

" Throth, Sir," replied Paddy, " he is very kind 
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and yery good to me. Indeed, he's the generous 
gentleman, and the good Christian, that doesn't for- 
get Paddy Corrigan." 

" But, Paddy, what does he do for you ?" asked 
the agent. 

" Why, Sh*," replied Corrigan, " he gives me a 
cast off wig once a year, God hless him ! — This is 
his I haye on me. Throth ever since I began to 
wear them, I feel a strong relish for beef and mut- 
ton, and such fine feedin' ; but some how, God for- 
giye me, I haven't the same leanin' to devotion that 
I used to have. 

" Paddy, my old boy," said Phil, " that alters the 
ease altogether. I thought the wig was as Popish as 
yourself; but had I known that it was a staunch 
and constitutional concern, of sound High Church 
principles, I should have treated it with respect. I 
might have known, indeed, that it could not be 
a Popish one, Paddy, for I see it has the thorough 
Protestant curl." 

The &ther looked at Phil, to ascertain whether 
he was serious or not, but so unmeaning or equivocal 
was the expression of his countenance that he could 
make nothing out of it. 

" You are reasoning," said Solomon, " upon 
wrong, certainly not upon purely gospel, pTvncYj\e%, 
PhiL The wig at tbia moment has a greait ^e^ 
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more of Popery in it than ever it had of Protestant- 



ism." 



" And, if I*m not much mistaken, more honesty 
too/* observed Val, who had not forgotten the 
opposition he received in the grand jury room by 
Lucre's friends ; nor the fact, that the same Rev. 
gentleman had taken many fat slices out of his 
mouth on several other occasions. 

" Well, then, confound the wig," said Phil, " and 
that's all I have to say about it." 

Paddy then paid his rent, and having received a 
receipt, was about to go, when Val thus addressed 
liim : — 

" Paddy, I hope you will not hesitate to give 
up that farm of your's at Slatbeg ; I told you before 
that if you do, I'll be a friend to you for life." 

" ril sell it. Sir," said Paddy ; " but surely yon 
wouldn't have me to give up my interest in such 
a farm as that." 

I'll make it up to you in other ways," said Val; 

and I'll mention you besides to Lord Cumber." 

" I'm thankful to you. Sir," said Paddy ; " but 
it's in heaven I'll be, most likely, before ever you see 
his face." 

. " Then, you won't give it up, nor rely upon my 
generosity or iSord Cumber's ? It's Lord Cumb^ 
you will be obliging, not me,'* 
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" Wid every respect for you both, Sir/' replied 
Paddy, " 1 must think of my own flesh and blood, 
my childre, and grand childre, and great grand 
childre, before 1 think of either you or him. The 
day, Sir, you made me tipsy, and sent me on your 
own car for the Lease, I would a given it — ^but then, 
they wouldn't let me at home, and, so, on thinking 
it over — " 

" Pooh, you're doting, man, you're doting," said 
Val. " Go home, now — ^but, I tell you, you will have 
cause to remember this before you die, old as you 
are — ^go home." 

" The truth is, Solomon, I was offered two hundred 
pounds for it by one of my * hounds,' which would 
be a good thing enough, and would afford you a slice 
into the bargain. The old fellow would have brought 
me the Lease the day he speaks of, were it not for 
the family — ^and, talking of leases, you will not forget 
to draw up those two for the O'Flaherties, with a 
flaw in each. They are certainly with us up to the 
present time, but, then, we can never be sure of 
these Papists." 

" No, d — ^n my honour, if over we can," re-echoed 
Phil ; '* they hate us because we keep them down. 
Put in two good thumping flaws, Solomon, and be 
hanged to you ; so that we can pcfi them out, if ever 
they veSn&e to vote for us." 
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" Never you mind Solomon," said his father, 
'' Solomon will put in a pair of flaws that will do him 
honour." 

" If I did not feel [that in doing so, mj dear 
M'Clutchy, I am rendering a service to religion, and 
fighting a just and righteous fight against Popery 
and idolatry, I would not deem myself as one per- 
mitted to do this thing — ^but the work is a helping 
forward of religion, and that is my justification." 

" Call Phillip Duggan in." 

A poor looking man now entered, with a staff in 
his hand, by the aid of which he walked, for he was 
lame. 

" Well, Duggan, your rent ?" 

** I have scrambled it together, Sir, from God 
knows how many quarthers." 

** Phil," said Solomon aside, " is it not painful to 
hear how habitually these dark creatures take the 
sacred name in vain." 

" By , it's perfectly shocking," said Phil, 

** but what else could you expect from them ?" 

" Duggan," said Val, " what is this, here's a 
mistake — you are short three pound ten." 

" Beggin' your pardon. Sir, it's all right," repUed 
Duggan ; " you see, your honour, here's my little 
account for the work I wrought for you for five 
weeks wid horse and cart, \rj \Mvt\l I put my 
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knee out o' joint in the quarry — you remember, Sir, 
when I brought it to you, you said to let it stand, 
that you would allow for it in the next gale." 

" I remember no such thing, my good fellow, or, 
if ever I said such a thing, it must have been a mis- 
take; do you imagine, now — are you really so 
stupid and silly as to imagine, that I could transmit 
this account of your's to Lord Cumber, in payment 
of his rent ?" 

" But wasn't it by joxlj^ own ordhers I did it. 
Sir?" 

" No, Sir ; it couldn't be by my orders. Duggan, 
you're a great knave, I see. I once had a good 
opinion of you ; but I now perceive my error. Here 
you trump up a dishonest bill against me, when you 
know perfectly well that most of the work you 
chaise me with was duty work." 

" Beggin' your pardon. Sir, I paid you the duty- 
work beffldes, if you'll remember it." 

" I tell you, sirra, you are a most impudent and 
knavish scoundrel, to speak to me in this style, and 
in my own office too ! Go and get the balance of 
the rent, otherwise you shall repent it ; and, mark 
me, sirra, no more of your dishonesty." 

" As God is to judge me " 

" Ah, my fidend ," began Solomon. 

" Be off to h—l Sir, out of this," thundcTeiSL YYol^. 
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" Be off, I say, to h — 1 or Connaught ; or if you 
don't, take my word for it, you'll find yourself in a 
worse mess. To address my father in such language! 
Be off, Sir ; ha !" — ^bow wow I said his fiswje once 
more. 

" Ah," said Solomon, when the man had retired, 
" I see your patience and your difficulties — but 
there is no man free from the latter in this checkered 
vale of sorrow." 

" Call Roger Regan," said Val; " here's a fellow, 
now, who has an excellent farm at a low rent, 
yet he never is prepared with a penny. Well, 
Regan." 

Oh ! devil resave the penny, Sir; — you must only 
prize (appraise) the craps ; the ould game, Sir — ^the 
ould game ; however, it's a merry world as long as 
it lasts, and we must only take our own fim out 
of it." 

" What is the matter with your head, Regan ?" 
asked Val. 

" Devil a much, Sir ; a couple o' cuts that you 
might lay your finger in. We an' the Hannigans 
had another set to on Thursday last, but be my 
sowl, we thrashed them into chaff — as we're well 
able to do. Will I have the pleasure of drinking 
your health, gintlemen? I think I see the right 
sort here." 
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" Give him a glass of spirits," said Val ; " I think, 
Regan, jou have seen some one drinking to day 
ah-eady." 

" Well, gintleman, here's — ^if we're to have a short 
life, may it be a merry one I — and may we never ait 
worse mait than mutton ! Mr. M'Slime, more power 
to you! — She's next door to me" — and he winked at 
Solomon — " an' barrin' the paleness, by the powers 
gettin' on famous; troth, Sir," in reply to Val — "only 
share of two half pints wid Paddy Colgan, in regard of 
the day that's in it — ^blowin' bullocks — and, I beUeve, 
another half pint wid Parra Bellew. Blood, Sir, 
but that's a beautiful drop I Sowl it would take 
the tear off a widow's pig — or the widow herself. 
Faith, Mr. M'Clutchy, I could tell where the cow 
grazes that was milked for that I Awouh I However, 
no matther, I'm rantin' Regan from sweet Augha- 
darra — ^Regan the Rake that never seen to-morrow. 
Whish I more power !" 

" That will do, Regan ; you have not your rent." 
•* Oh I d — n the penny, as usual. — Success !" 
"Well, but what's to be done? I must come 
down." 

"DivU a foot you'll come down, please your 
honour; but you'll come up and prize the crap. 
It's worth five times the rent, at any rate — ih^M^ 
one comfort. Hurroo /" 
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" Upon my honour, Regan, I'm tired of this — I 
have done it several times through kindness to your- 
self and family, but I cannot, really, do it any 
more/' 

" Very well, Sir — no offence — what one wont, 
another will ; I can raise three times the rent on it 
in four and twenty hours." 

" What an unfortunate man you are, to be sure. 
Well, Regan, I shall appraise your crops and take 
them, or a competent share of them, in payment, on 
this occasion — ^but mark me, it shall be the last." 

"More power, I say. — Long life to you, Sir. 
You know a hawk from a hand-saw any how — and 
be my sowl, kind father, for you— whishi I'm 
rantin' Regan from sweet Aughadarra I" 

So, saying, poor, idle, drinking, negligent, pug- 
nacious Regan, by his own sheer neglect, put his 
property into the hands of the most relentless 
harpy that ever robbed and fleeced a tenantry. 
This mode of proceeding was, in fact, one of the 
many methods resorted to by rapacious agents, for 
filling their own pockets at the expense of the tenant, 
who, by this means, seldom received more than a 
fourth part of the value of his crops. The agent 
under the mask of obliging him, and saving his crops 
from the hammer, took them at a valuation when 
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the markets were low ; and in order that he might 
be able to do so, he always kept over the tenant's 
bead what is called a hanging gale — which means 
that he was half a year's rent in arrear. The 
crops were then brought home to the agent's place, 
and frequently, to save appearances, to the haggard 
of some friend of his, where they were kept until the 
markets got up to the highest price. So that it was 
not an unusual thing for the iniquitous agent to double 
the rent, one half of which he coolly put into his own 
pocket. In pastoral lands the butter was appraised 
in the same maimer, and mostly with similar results 
to both parties. To return — when Regan had de- 
parted, VaJ asked Solomon what he thought of him. 
" Think of him," rephed Solomon, who could not 
for^ve the allusion to Susanna, " I would fain think 
of him as becomes a Christian; but, somehow, I could 
not help feeling, whenever I looked at him, that 
there was the outline of an execution in his face ; 
however, I may be mistaken — indeed, I hope — I 
trust I am — the villain !'* 

" M'Murt call in Catherine Tyrrell." 
" Yes," said Phil, " caU in Widow Tyrrell. Now, 
Solomon, only you have no reUsh for any thing ex- 
cept what's sanctified and spiritual, you would say 
that here comes such a specimen of Irish beauty as 
you have seldom seen." 
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" I never had any objection," said Solomon, wl 
in spite of all his gravity, betrayed an alertness i 
this occasion that was certainly not usual to him ;- 
" I never had any objection to look upon any wor 
from His hand, with pleasure. Indeed, on the coe 
trary, I often felt that it raised my sense of— of wha 
was beautiful, in such a way that my feelings became 
as it were, full of a sweet fervour that was not to b< 
despised; I will consequently not decline to loot 
upon this comely widow — that is — ^in the serious 
light I mention." 

" How do you do, Mrs. Tyrrel ? I hope yot 
have not got much wet ?" sjud Val, turning roun<i 
very blandly. 

" Oh, Mrs. Tyrrell, I hope you're very well/' 
followed Phil ; " I fear you have got wet — ^have the 
goodness to take a chair, Mrs. Tyrrell — and a glas« 
of wine, ma-am." 

Mrs. Tyrrell took a chair, but she declined tb 
glass of wine. Mrs. Tyrrell had been the wife o 
a young husband, who died in his twenty-fourtl 
year, just when they had been about a year an' 
a tialf married. She was herself, on the day i 
question, about the same age as her husband whe 
he died. She had been a widow just two years, an 
had one child, a son. She was indeed a beautifi 
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woman — ^in fact a very beautiful woman, as one 
could almost see in her humble condition of life. Her 
tresses were a raven black, but her skin was white 
and polished as ivory. Her face was a fine specimen 
of the oval — ^her brows exquisitely pencilled — and her 
large black, but mellow eyes, flashed a look that 
went mto your very heart. But, if there was any 
^'hing that struck you as being more fascinating than 
toother, it was the expression of innocence, and 
purity, and sweetness, that lay about her small 
Diouth, and beautifully rounded chin. Her form 
was symmetry itself, and a gUmpsc of the small, but 
beautiful foot and ancle, left no doubt upon the mind 
« to the general harmony of her whole figure. On 
this occasion there was a pensive air about her which 
added to the interest she excited ; for, we bcUcvc, it 
may be truly observed, that beauty never appears so 
impressively or tenderly fascinating as when it is 
slightly overshadowed with care. We need scarcely 
say, that there was a great deal of contrast in the 
gaze she received from Phil and our friend Solomon. 
That of Phil was the gross, impudent stare of a 
libertine and a fool — a stare, which, in the eye of a 
virtuous woman, soon receives its own withering re- 
buke of scorn and indignation. That of Solomon, on the 
other hand, was a look in which there lurked a vast 
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deal of cunning, regulated and sharpened by exp& 
rience, and disguised by hypocrisy into something 
that absolutely resembled the open, ardent admi- 
ration of a child, or of some innocent man that had 
hardly ever been in the world. There was, however, 
a villanous dropping of the corners of the mouth, 
with an almost irrepressible tendency to lick the lips, 
accompanied by an exudation of internal moisture 
from the glands — vulgarly termed a watering of the 
teeth — ^which, to a close observer, would have be- 
trayed him at once, and which were evident from the 
involuntary workings of his whole face. 

" Mrs. Tyrrell," said Val, " I am glad to hear 
that you are making considerable improvements on 
your farm." 

" Improvements, Sir," replied the widow in amaze- 
ment ; " I don't know who could have told you that, 
Sir. Didn't my potatoe crop fail altogether with 
me, and my flax, whore I had it spread on the holme 
below, was all swept away by the flood." 

" I am sorry to hear that, Mrs. Tyrrell ; — wc are 
very hard up for money here, and the landlord doesn't 
know on what hand to turn ; I must'^Bk a large 
sum for him forthwith :— -indeed, to tell you the truth, 
I have received instructions that are not at all 
pleasant to myself — I am to let no one pass, he says, 
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and if I cannot get the rent otherwise, I am to en- 
force it. Now this is very unpleasant, Mrs. Tyrrell, 
in as much as it compels me to take steps that I 
shall feel very painful.'' 

"God help me, then," replied the poor young 
woman, " for, as to rent. Sir, I have it not ; and, 
indeed, Mr. M'Clutchy, what brought me here to- 
day, waste ask a little time, just till I get my butter 
nude up and sold." 

" Yes, but what can I do, Mrs. Tyrrell ? I have 
no power to let any one oflF, even where I feel 
inclined, as I do in your case. It really is not in my 

; power; Lord Cumber took care to leave me no 

r Motion in the business at all." 

[ "But surely. Sir, you don't mean to say, that 

{ unless I pay the rent, you will seize upon my 

! property." 

"This," said Val, as if to himself, "is really 
^^y distressing — unfortunately, Mrs. Tyrrell, I 
inust indeed, unless you can raise the money in some 
^y ; wouldn't your friends, for instance, stand by 
you, until your butter is made up ?" 

" I have no sach friends," replied the poor woman, 
"them that would, arn't able ; and them that are 

^^^i won't ; and that's only the way of the world. 

Sir;' 

▼OL. III. H 
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" It's too true, indeed, Mrs. Tyrrell ; I am yet 
sorry, exceedingly sorry, for what must be done. ] 
is such circumstances as these that make me tnsh 
never had become an agent." 

" For God's sake. Sir, have patience with me fo 
Bhout a month or six weeks, and I will be able t 
pay it all easily." 

** If I was my own master," returned Val, " : 
would give me pleasure to do so, but I am not. 
Here there was a groan from Solomon of compassio 
for the poor widow, followed by a second, whic 
was clearly a conament upon the first. What 
vpity, said the first, to see so interesting a your 
widow without the means of paying her rent— ai 
is it not a wicked and hard hearted world, said t1 
second, that has not in it one individual to befriei 
her I Mrs. Tyrrell looked round on hearing 
expression of^lHbpathy, and there was Solom 
gazing on her «y;h a look, in which admiration a 
sympathy were so well feigned, that she felt grate 
to Solomon in her heart. As for Phil, whether 
gazed at her, his father, or at the attorney, si 
was the comprehensive latitudinarianigm of his squi 
that she felt it impossible to tell ; neither,' indeed, 
she care. She was now in tears, and Val hav 
declared his determination to proceed, was silent 
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if out of respect to her feelings. At length she rose 
up, and when on the eve of going out, she asked for 
the last time : — 

"Mr. M'Clutchy is there no hope ? I trust, Sir, 
tbatwhen you consider how long my family and my 
husband's have been living on this property, you'll 
think better of it than to bring myself and my poor 
orphan boy to beggary and ruin. What will become 
of him and myself!" 

"D — ^n my honour, Mrs. Tyrrell, but I feel for 
yoQ)" said Phil eagerly, as if rushing head foremost 
flito a fit of the purest humanity. 

"Do not be cast down, Mrs. Tyrrell," said Solo- 
mon, "there is one who can befriend the widow, 
and who will be a father to the fatherless. Rely on 
flim ! — who knows but an instrument may be raised 
op for your relief. Do not be thus cast down." 

"No," said Phil, "do not, or you will only spoil 
them devilish fine eyes of your's, Mrs. Tyrrell, by 
crying. Come, come, father, you must give her 
the time she asks ; upon my honour, I'll guarantee 
she won't disappoint you." 

" And, if he is not sufficient, I will join him," said 
Solomon; "you may rest upon her word, my friend, 
for I am satisfied that no serious falsehood is in the 
babit of proceeding from a mouth so sweet and 
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comely in expression, as Mrs. Tyrreirs. Come, 
Val, have a heart, and be compassionate towards the 
fair widow." 

" If you or Phil will pay the money," saic 
M'Clutchy, " well and good ; but you both knov 
that otherwise it is out of my power." 

There is a vast deal of acuteness of observation b 
Irishwomen, together with a quickness of perceptioc 
that sometimes resembles instinct. Mrs. Tyrrell' 
purity of feeling and good sense were offended atth 
compliments which Phil and the attorney mixed u 
with the sympathy they expressed for her. Sh 
felt something jar disagreeably upon her naturs 
delicacy by their selecting the moment of her distres 
for giving utterance to language, which, coming a 
any time from either of them to one in her statioi 
of Ufe, was improper ; but, under the present cir 
cumstances, an insult, and an impertinent triflinj 
with her affliction. 

" Well," said she, without paying them th 
slightest attention, "I must say, Mr. M'Clutchj 
that if you proceed as you threaten to do, yoi] 
conduct towards me and my poor orphan will be sue 
as I don't think you can justify either to God c 
man. I wish you good morning. Sir ; I have n 
more to say if^on it." 
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" Oh, Mrs. Tyrrell, if you begin to abuse us and 
lay down the law on the matter, I have no more to 
say either." She then went out, but had not left 
the hall, when Phil following, said in alow impudent 
confidential tone — 

"Don't be in a hurry, Mrs. Tyrrell, just step 
into the parlour for a few minutes, and we'll see what 
CM be done — step in." 

"No, Sir," she replied, feeling very naturally 
tended at the familiarity of his manner, '^ I will not 
•tcpiu; any thing you have to say you can say it 
here." 

"Yes — ^but, then, they may overhear us. D — n 

my honour, but you're a very pretty woman, Mrs, 

TyrreU, and I'd be sorry to see harsh proceedings 

taken against you — ^that is, if we could understand 

one another." 

The scarlet hue of indignation had already over- 
spread her face and temples, her eyes flashed, and 
her voice became firm and full. 

What do you mean. Sir," she asked. 
Why," said he, " couldn't there be an under- 
standing between us? In fact, Mrs. Tyrrell, you 
irould find me a friend to you." 
She made no reply but returned into the room. 
" Mr. M^Clutchy," said she, " I thought that a 
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woman — especially a poor unprotected widow like 
me — might, at least, come into your house about lier 
necessary business without being insulted ; I thought 
that if there was one house aboye another where I 
ought to expect protection it is yours. It's your 
duty, I think, to protect them that's livin' upon this 
property, and strugglin' to pay you, or him that 
employs you, the hard earned rent that keeps them 
in poverty and hardship. I think. Sir, it ought to 
be your duty, as I said, to protect me, and such as 
me, rather than leave us exposed to the abominablo 
proposals of your son." 

" How is this V* said Val ; *' where are yoa, 
PhUr 

Phil entered with a grin on him, that betrayed 
very clearly the morals of the father, as well as of 
himself. There was not the slightest appearance of 
shame or confusion about him ; on the contrary, ha 
looked upon the matter as a good joke, but, by no 
moans, so good as if it had been successful. 

" Phil," said his father, barely restraining a smile, 
"is it possible that you could dare to insult Mrs. 
Tyrrell under this roof?*' 

**D — n my honour, a confounded lie," replied 
Phil ; " sho wanted me to lend her the money, and 
because I did not, she told you I made proposals to 
her. All revenge and a he." 
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Mrs, Tyrrell looked at him — "Well," said she, 
'^if there's a just God m heaven, you will be made 
Ml example of yet. Oh ! little they know that own 
His property, and every other property like it — of 
^insults, and hardships, and oppressions, that their 
imntry must suffer in their absence from them 
iat's placed over them ; and without any one to 
protect them or appeal to for satisfaction or reUef — 
Sir, that villain in the shape of your son — that 
cowardly villain, knows that the words he insulted 
me in are not yet cowld upon his lips." 

" I have reason to put every confidence in what 
"iywnsays," repUed Val very cooly, "and he is 
lot a villain, Mrs. Tyrrell — so I wish you a good 
^Wffning ma-am I'- 

This virtuous poor woman flushed with a sense of 
outraged modesty, with scorn, and indignation, left 
ne room ; and with a distracted mind, and a break- 
ig heart sought her orphan, whose innocent face of 
'onder she bedewed on her return home with tears 
'the bitterest sorrow. 

It is not our intention to describe at full length 
e several melancholy scenes which occurred be- 
een poverty and dependence on one side, and cold, 
lel, insolent authority, on the other. It is needless 
i would be painful, to tell how much age and 
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helplessness suffered at the hands of these two per- 
sons, especially at those of Phil, whose chief delight 
appeared to consist in an authoritative display of 
power and natural cruelty. 

The widow had not been more than a minute 
gone, when the door opened, and in walked without 
note or preparation, a stout swarthy looking fellow 
named M'Clean. 

** Well, Tom," said Val, " is this you ?" 

"Brother M*Clean," said Solomon, "how are 
you T' 

" What would ail me ;" said M'Clean, " there's 
nothing wrong with me but what money could cure 
—if I had it." 

"And you have no money, Tom!" said Val 
smiling, "that, Tom, is a bad business — ^for we 
never wanted it more than we do at present. 
Seriously have you the rent ?" 

" D — n the penny, brother M'Clutchy ; and 
what's more, won't have it for at least three months." 

"That's bad again, Tom. Any news? — any 
report?" 

" Why, ay — there was a gun, or a pistol, or a 
pike, or something that way, seen with the Gallagh- 
ers of Kilscaddan." 

" Ha — are you sure of that ?" 
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** Not myself sure ; but I heard it on good autho- 
rity ; but I think we had better make sure, by pay- 
ing them a visit some night soon." 

" We will talk about that/' said Val ; '* but I am 
told that you treated Priest Roche badly the other 
night. Is that true ?" 

" Why, what did you hear ?" asked M'Clean. 

'* I heard you fired into his house ; that you 
know was dangerous." 

" All right," said Phil ; ** what right have popish 
priests to live under a Protestant government? 
By my sacred honour, I'd banish them like wild 
cats." 

No," said M*01ean, in reply to Val, " we did not ; 
all we did was to play * Croppies lie Down,' as we 
passed the house, and fire three vollies over it — not 
into it ; but if there was e'er a one among us with a 
bad aim you know, that wasn' his fault or ours ; 
ha — ha — ^by Japers," said he in a low confidential 
whisper, "we frightened the seven senses out of him, 
at any rate — ^the bloody papist rascal — for sure 
they are all that, and be d d to them." 

" Capital doctrine — and so they are, Tom ; right, 
Tom ; so you frightened the bog Latin out of him — 
ha! ha! ha!" 
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" Ha — ha — ^ha — by my sow 1 we did, and more 
may be if it was known ; I must be oflf now.*' 

" Go and help yourself to a bumper of spirits 
before you go," said Val ; " and, Tom, keep a sharp 
look out, and whenever you find, or hear of arms, 
let me know immediately." 

Tom only nodded to that, as he put the glass to 
his lips; ''gentlemen," said he, "your healths; here's 
no Popery ! no Surrender I" saying which, he de- 
posited the empty glass on the table, giving at the 
same time two or three short coughs occasioned by 
the strength of the liquor. " Good morning, gen- 
tlemen — brother, M* Slime" — ^he looked, and nodded 
significantly at Solomon, then added — '^ good people 
are scarce ; so be a good boy and take care of your- 
self." 

" Now, Tom, be a good fellow and don't forget 
the rent," said Val ; Tom nodded again, for it was 
a habit he had, and departed. 

The next person who presented himself was a 
little, meagre, thin, looking man, with a dry serious 
air about him^ that seemed to mark him as a kind 
of curiosity in his way. From the moment he 
entered, Solomon seemed so shrink up into half his 
ordinary dimensions, nor did the stranger seem 
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unconscious of this, if one could judge by the 
pungent expression of his small grey eyes which 
were fastened on Solomon with a bitter significance, 
that indicated such a community of knowledge as 
did not seem to be pleasant to either of them. 

" Ah, Sam Wallace," said Val, " always punctual, 
and never more welcome than now : scraping and 
scrambling we are, Sam, to make up the demand 
for the landlord/* 

" What way ir ye, Mr. M'Clutchy ; am gled to 
see ye luck so well ; a am indeed." 

'* Thank you, Sam. How are all your family." 

'^Deed, as well as can be expected under the 
stain that's over us." 

" Stain ! What do you mean, Sam ?" 

** Feth, a main what's purty well known ; that 
misfortune that befel our daughter Susanna." 

" Dear me, Sam, how was that ?" 

" The way of it was this — she went as a children's 
maid into a religious femily" — here the two glitter- 
ing eyes were fiercely fastened upon Solomon — 
" where she became a serious young person of 
decided piety, as they call it — an li — 1 till me, but 
another month will make it decided enough — well, 
Sir, deel a long she was there till the saint her 
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masther, made a sinner of her, and now she's like 
to have her gifts, such as they ir." 

" I am very sorry to hear this, Sam ; but, sure 
the man who seduced your daughter does not deser 
to be called religious." 

"Disn't he, feth? why. Lord bless you, sure it w 
aU done in a religious way-they sang psalms tog 
ther, prayed together, read the bible together, ai 
now the truth is, that the consequence will be speal 
ing for itself some of these days." 

Here another fiery look was darted at Solomo 
who appeared deeply engaged among leases, paper 
and such other documents as were before him. 

"It's a bad business certainly, Sam — but no 
about the rent." 

" Hut ! de'il a penny o' rent I have — ^heU tal 
the tester; and yet, for all that, a'll pay you afore 
laive the room — what do you think of that ?" 

" I don't understand it, Sam." 

*' Now," said Sam, going over to Solomon, " you 
pay Mr. M*Clutchy the sum of twelve pound 
fourteen, and three pence for me, Mr. M*Slime— 
you please, Sir." 

There was a peremptory tone in his words, whicl 
joined to the glittering look he rivetted on Solomon 
actually fascinated that worthy gentleman. 
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"My friend,'* replied Solomon, taking out his 
pocket-book, and seeming to look for a memoran- 
dum, " you have made a slight mistake against your- 
self; the sum, I find, is twelve pounds, seventeen, 
and three pence, so that you have made a slight 
mistake of three shillings, as I said, against your- 
self." 

" Do you pay the haif year's rent, which is the 
sum, I say, and you may give the three shillings in 
charity, which I know you will do." 

" Shall I fill the receipt," asked Val, looking to 
Solomon. 

"Fill it," said the other, " I am very glad I hap- 
pened to have so much about me, poor man." 

" So am I," returned Sam significantly. 

Solomon rose, and with all the calmness of manner 
^Mch he could assume, laid the money down before 
M'Clutchy. 

" Try," said he, " if that is right." 

"Show here," said Sam, "a'U reckon them;" 
and having done so, he put one particular note in 
his pocket — *' Never you mind," he added, address- 
^g himself to Val, '* I'll give you another note for 
^;" and he winked significantly as he spoke. He 
^rdingly did so, and having paid the money and 
deceived his receipt he bid them good-bye, once 
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more winking, and touching his waistcoat pocket as 
he went. He had not been long gone, however, 
when Solomon once more examined his pocket-book, 
and in a tone which no pen could describe exclaimed, 
" verily, the ways of Providence are wonderful ! 
Will you look again at that money ?'* said he — " I 
have given away a note for ten pounds instead of a 
note for one." 

"It is not here, then," replied Val, *'but I'll 
venture to say that Sam, the knave, put it in his 
pocket when he made the exchange." 

" ShaU I call him back ?" said Phil, " there he 
goes towards the gate." 

" No," repUed the other, " I have great reliance 
on Sam's honesty. He will rpturn it no doubt on 
perceiving the mistake, or if not, I shall send to him 
for it. Yes, I know Sam is honest — ^but truly the 
ways of Providence are wonderful." 

So saying, with a visage peculiarly rueful and 
mortified, he closed his book and put it in his pocket. 
The last person whom we shall notice was Brian 
M'Loughlin, on whose features care had recently 
made a deep impression. On being asked to s^t, he 
declined — "I thank you," said he, "my visit will 
be but a short one, and what I have to say I can say 
standing." 
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" That as you please, Mr. M'Loughlin ; shall I 
fill your receipts ?" 

" No," replied the other, " I simply came to state, 
that, owing to the derangement of our affairs, I am 
not just now in a condition to pay my rent." 

" That is unpleasant, Mr. M*Loughlin." 

" Of course it is," he replied ; ** that was my only 
business, Mr. M*Clutchy, and now I bid you good 

d^y." 

" Not so fast, if you please, Mr. M'Loughlin ; do 
not be in such a hurry. You remember a meeting 
you and I had once in Castle Cumber fair ?" 

"I do." . 
*. " You remember the extraordinary civility with 
which you treated me ?" 

" I do, Val, and I only expressed what I thought 
then and think now ; but indeed you have improved 
the wrong way wonderfully since." 

" Your language was indiscreet then, and it is so 
now." • 

" It was true for all that, Mr. M'Clutchy." 

" Now, might not I, if I wished, take ample 
revenge for the insulting terms you applied to me?" 

" You might, and I suppose will — I expect nothing 
else, for. I know you well." 

*' You do not know me, Mr. M'Loughlin, so far 
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from acting up to what you imagine, I shaU not avj 
myself of your position ; I have no such intentio 
I assure you, so that whatever apprehensions yc 
may entertain from others, you need have noi 
from me. And, now, Mr. M'Loughhn, do you m 
perceive that you judged me unjustly and ui 
charitably ?" 

" That's to be seen yet, Mr. M'Clutchy ; time wi 
tell." 

" Well, then, make your mind easy ; I shall taJi 
no proceedings in consequence of your situation — s 
far from that, I shall wait patiently till it is yoa 
convenience to pay the rent — so now, I wish yoi 
good day, Mr. M*Loughlin." 

" That is a beautiful exhibition of Christian spirit," 
exclaimed Solomon, " good works are truly the fruit 
of faith." 

" Before you go," said Phil, with a sneer, " wiU 
you allow me to ask how poor Mary is." 

M*Loughlin paused, and calmly looked first ai 
Phil, and then at his father. 

'' Phil," said the latter, " I shall order you oui 
of the room, Sir, if I hear another word on tha 
unfortunate subject. I am very sorry, I assure you 
Mr. M'Loughlin, for that untoward transaction— 1< 
be sure, I wish your daughter had been a little mor 
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prudent, but young ladies cannot, or at least, do not 
always regulate their passions or attachments ; and 
so, when they make a false step, they must suffer 
for it. As for myself, I can only express my sincere 
regret that the /zwajpo^ happened, and that it should 
have got wind in such a way as to deprive the poor 
girl of her character."" 

After contemplating the father and son for some 
time alternately, with a look in which was visible the 
most withering contempt and scorn, and which made 
them both quail before him, he replied : — 

"Your falsehood, scoundrels, is as vindictive as it 
18 cowardly, and you both know it ; but I am an 
honest man, and I feel that to stoop to a defence of 
^y virtuous child against either or both of you, 
▼odd be a degradation to her as well as to myself. 
1 therefore go, leaving you my contempt and scorn, 
I could almost say my pity." 

He then walked out, neither father or son having 
thought it prudent to brave the expression of his 
®yo by replying to his words. 

"Now," said Val, addressing Solomon, "let there 
^ an Execution issued without a moment's delay — 
tho man is doomed, his hour is come ; and so, may I 
»ever prosper, if I don't scatter him and his, house- 
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less and homeless to the four comers of heaven ! I 
have meshed him at last, and now for vengeance." 

" But," said Solomon, in a tone of slight remon — 
strance, " I trust, my dear M'Clutchy, that in taking; 
vengeance upon this man and his family, you wiU d<=i 
so in a proper spirit, and guard against the imputatr- 
tions of an uncharitahle world. When you takie 
vengeance, let your motives be always pure aad 
upright, and even charitable — of course you expect 
and hope that you ruin this man and his family for 
their own spiritual good. The affliction you are 
about to bring on them, will soften and subdue tteir 
hard and obstinate hearts, and lead them, it is to be 
hoped, to a better and more Christian state of 
feeling. May He grant it!" 

'^ Of course," replied Val, humouriii^ him in Iiib 
hypocrisy, " of course it is firom these motives I act; 
certainly it is." 

'^ In that case," said Solomon, ^' I am bound to 
acknowledge that I have never heard a man row 
vengeance, or express a determination to rain his 
fellow creature, upon more delightfully Christian 
principles. It is a great privilege^ indeed, to be able 
to ruin a whole family in such a blessed spirit, and 
I have no doubt but you feel it so." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JIATMOND'S sense op justice — ^FOKCE OP THE IDEAJL 

— POIX DOOLIN's BEMORSE CONVERSATION ON 

IRISH PBOFERTY— -DISCLOSURE CONCERNING MARY 
H<LOUGHIiIN. 

About dusk, on the evening of that day, Poll 

Doolin having put on her black bonnet, prepared 

to go out upon some matter of a private nature, as 

was clearly evident by her manner, and the cautious 

nature of all her movements. Raymond, who eyed 

kep closely, at length said— 

" Take care now — don't harm them'' 

" Them I" replied Poll, " whom do you mean by 

" The M'LougUins — go and look at Mary, and 
then ask yourself why you join the divil : — there 
now, that's one. Who saved me ? do you know that, 
or do you care ? Very well, go now and join the 
divil, if you Uke ; but I know what Pll do some fine 
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night." Here he leaped in a state of perfect exi 
tation from the ground. 

" Why, what will you do ?" said Poll. 

" You'll not tell to-morrow," replied RaymoB 
" neither will any one else ; but I don't forget po 
white-head, nor Mary M*LoughUn." 

" Well, keep the house, like a good boy," she sa^ 
" till I come back ; and, if any body should come 
or ask where I am, say that 1 went up to Jer 
Hannigan's for soap and candles." 

" Ay, but that's not true, because I know you' 
goin' to join the divil ; but, no matther — go there- 
you'U have his blessin' any how, and it's long sin* 
he gave it to you — wid his left hand. I wish I wasn 
your son — but no matther, no matther." 

She then peepied out to see that the coast wj 
clear, and finding that all was safe, she turned h( 
steps hurriedly and stealthily, in a direction leadii 
from, instead of to, Castle Cumber. When she wj 
gone, Raymond immediately closed and bolted tl 
door, and began as before, to spring up in tl 
air in a most singular and unaccountable mamie 
▼ The glee, however, which became apparent on h 
countenance, had an expression of ferocity that wi 
frightful; his eyes gleamed with fire, his nostri 
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expanded, and a glare of terrible triumph lit up 
eyery feature with something of a lurid light. 

" Ha, ha !" he exclaimed, addressing, as some 
imaginary individual, an old pillow which he caught 
wp; "I have you at last — now, now, now ; ha, you 
have athroat, have you? I feel it now, now, now! Ay, 
that will do ; hoo, hoo — out with it, out with it; I see 
ike tip of it only, but you must give betther measure ; 
ay, that's like it. Hee,hee,heel Oh, there — ^thatsame 
tongue never did you good, nor any body else good — 
and what blessed eyes you have! they're comin' out 
too, by degrees, as the lawyers goes to heaven. Now ! 
Jiow! now! — ay, where's your strugglin' gone to ? It's 
fittle you'll make of it in Raymond's iron fingers — 
Halloo, this is for white-head, and white head's — 
poor little white-head's — ^father, and for poor little 
white-head's mother, andthis-^ay, the froth's comin' 
^ow, now, now — and this last's for pooif Mary 
M*Loughlin! Eh, ho, ho! There now — settled at last, 
with your sweet grin upon you, and your tongue out, 
^ tf you were makin' fun of me — for a beauty you 
were, and a beauty you are, and there I lave you !^' 

While uttering these words, he went through, 
^h yiolent gesticulation, the whole course and form 
of phyrical action that he deemed necessary to the 
*ot of strangling worthy Phil, whose graceful eidolon 
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was receiving at his hands this unpleasant specime 
of the pressure from without. He had one knee o 
the ground, his huge arms moving with muscula 
energy, as he crushed and compressed the pillow 
imtil the very veins of his forehead stood out nearl 
black with the force at once of hatred and exertioi 
Having thus wrought out his vengeance to his own ss 
tisfaction, he once more, in imagination, transformc 
tUe pillow into his httle white-head, as he loved 
call him ; and assumed a very different aspect £ro 
that which marked the strangulation scene ju 
described. 

" Come here," said he — taking it up tenderly in hi 
arms — " come here — don't be afeared now; there' 
nobody that can do you any harm. Ah I my pool 
white-head — don't you want your mother to keej 
up your poor sick head, and to lay your poor pal< 
face against her breast? And your father — yoi 
would like to get upon his knee and climb up t< 
kiss him — wouldn't you whitehead ? Yes, he sayj 
he would — white-head says he would — and tell me 
sure I have the cock for you still ; and if you waa 
a drink I have something better than the bog wathe 
for you — the sickening bog wather I Oh I the poo 
pale face — and the poor sickly eye — up in the couI< 
mountains, and no one to think about you, or to giv 
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you comfort I Wbisht bow — be good — och, why do I 
say that, poor white-head — ^for sure you wore always 
goodl Well wait — bog wather — ah, no — but wait 
hero--Qr come wid me — I wont lay you down, for I 
loTe you, my poor white-head ; but come, and you 
most have it. My mother's gone out — and she's 
not good ; but you must haye it." 

He rose, still holding the pUlow Uke a child in his 
anns, and going over to a cupboard, took from it a 
jog of milk, and so completely was he borne away 
by the force of his imagination, that he actually 
poured a portion of the milk upon the pillow. 

The act seemed for a moment to dispel the illusion 
—but only for a moment ; the beneyolent heart of 
the poor creature seemed to take delight in these 
himume reminiscences; and, almost immediately, 
bo was proceeding with his simple, but touching Uttle 
drama, 

" Well," BtaA he, '' that's better than could bog 
rather ; how would the rich like to see their sick 
^dre put on could wather and could piatees ? But 
vho eares about the rich, for the rich doesn't care 
^bouthuz; but no matter, whitehead — if you'll only 

• 

just open your eyes and spake to me, I'll give you 
the cock." He gave a peeuliar call as he spoke, which 
^^ perfectly well known to the bird in question. 
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which immediately flew from the roost, and went up 
to him ; Raymond then gently laid the pillow down, 
and taking the cock up, put his head under one of 
his wings, and placed him on the pillow where he 
lay quietly and as if asleep. For many minutes 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the objects before him, 
until the image in his mind growing still stronger, 
and more distinct, became at last so painful that he 
burst into tears. 

"No," said he, "he will never open his eyes 
again ; he will never look upon any one more ; and 
what will she do when she hasn't his white head 
before her ?" 

Whilst poor Raymohd thus indulged himself m 
the caprices of a benevolent imagination, his mother 
was hastening to the house of Mr. Hickman, the 
former agent of the Castle Cumber property, with 
the intention of rendering an act of justice to an 
individual and a family whom shehadassistecHeeply 
and cruelly to injure. Whilst she is on the way, 
however, we will take the liberty of introducing our 
readers to Mr. Hickman's dining-room, where a 
small party are assembled ; consisting of the host 
himself, Mr. Easel the artist, Mr. Harman, and th^ 
Rev. Mr. Clement i and as their conversation bear^ 
upon the topic of which we write, we trust it may 

I 
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not be considered intruding upon private society to 
detail a part of it. 

" Property in this country," said Hickman, " is 
surrounded by many difficulties — difficulties which 
unfortunately fall chiefly upon those who cultivate 
it. In the first place^ there is the neglect of the 
landlord; in the next, the positive oppression of 
either himself or his agent ; in the third, the influence 
of strong party feeling — leaning too heavily on one 
class, and sparing or indulging another ; and, per- 
haps, what is worst of all, and may be considered 

I 

I the fom et origo malorum, the absence of any 
prndple possessing shape or form, or that can be 
1'^gnized as a salutary duty on the part of the 
landlord. This is the great want and the great 
®^. There should be a distinct principle to guide, 

[ to stimulate, and when necessary to restrain him ; 
8ttch a principle as would prevent him from managing 
^ property according to the influence of his pas- 
fflons, his prejudices, or his necessities." 

** That is very true," said Mr. Clement, " and 
^ere is another duty which a landlord owes to those 
™ reade upon his property, but one which unfor- 
*^tely is not recognized as such ; I mean a moral 
^%. In my opinion a landlord should be an example 
w moral propriety and moderation to his tenantry, so 
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as that the influence of his conduct might make 
salutary impression upon their lives and principle 
At present the landed Proprietory of Ireland fir 
in the country no tribunal by which they are to 1 
judged ; a fact which gives them the full possessic 
of unlimited authority ; and we all know that the a 
sence of responsibility is a great incentive to crin: 
No man in a free country should be invested wi 
arbitrary power ; and yet, it is undeniable th 
an Irish landlord can exercise it whenever 1 
pleases." 

" Then what would you do," said Easel ; " wher 
is your remedy ?" 

" Let there be protective laws enacted, which wi 
secure the tenant from the oppression and injustic 
of the landlord. Let him not lie, as he does, i 
the mercy of his caprices, passions, or prejudicea 

" In other words," said Harman, " set the wolv 
to form protective enactments for the sheep. I fej 
my good. Sir, that such a scheme is much too Utopii 
for any practically beneficial purpose. In the mei 
time, if it can be done, let it. No legislation, howeve 
will be able, in my mind, to bind so powerful a cla 
as the landlords of Ireland are, unless a strong ai 
sturdy public opinion is created in the country." 

" But how is this to be done ?" asked Easel. 
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" It is to be done by educating the people ; by 
teaching them their proper value in society; by 
instmcting them in their moral and civil duties. 
Let them not labour under that humiliating and 
davish error, that the landlord is every thing, and 
themselves nothing ; but let the absurdity be removed, 
^ each party placed upon the basis of a just and 
equal principle." 

"It is very right," said Hickman, "to educate 
Ihe people, but who is to educate the landlords ?" 

" A heavy task, I fear," said Easel, " from what 
I haye observed since I came to the country." 

** The public opinion I speak of will force them 

mto a knowledge of their duties. At present they 

disregard public opinion, because it is too feeble to 

influence them ; and consequently they feel neither 

fear nor shame. So long as the landlords and the 

people come together as opposing or antithetical 

principles, it is not to be supposed that the country 

<^ prosper." 
" But how will you guide or restrain the landlord 

m estimating the value of his property ?" inquired 

^' Clement." Here are two brothers, for instance, 

^i possessed of landed property ; one is humane 

*^d moderate, guided both by good sense and good 

feeling ; this man will not overburthen his tenant by 
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exacting an oppressive rent. The other, howeve 
is precisely the reverse of him, being naturally eith 
rapacious or profligate, or perhaps both ; he con 
ders it his duty to take as much out of the soil as 
can, without ever thinking of the hardships which 
inflicts upon the tenant. Now, how would you i 
medy this, and prevent the tenant from becomi 
the victim either of his rapacity or profligacy?" 

" Simply by taking from him all authority in es 
mating the value of his own property." 

" But how ?" said Clement ; " is not that an invi 
sion of private right ?" 

" No ; it is nothing more than a principle whi( 
transfers an unsafe privilege to other hands, in orA 
to prevent its abuse." 

"But how would you value land ?" 

" I am not at this moment about to legislate for : 
but I think, however, that it would be by no mea 
difficult to find machinery sufficiently simple a 
effective for the purpose. I am clearly of opini 
that there should be a maximum value on all lai 
beyond which, unless for special purposes — such, i 
instance, as bidlding — no landlord ought to be p( 
mitted to go. This would prevent an incredil 
amount of rack-renting and oppression on the c 
hand ; and of poverty, revenge, and bloodshed 
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the other. Where is the landlord now who looks to 
the moral character or. industrial habits of a tenant ? 
Scarcely one. On the contrary, whoever bids highest, 
or bribes highest, is sure to be successful, without any 
reference to the very qualities which, in a tenant, 
ought to be considered as of most importance." 

" I have now," said Easel, " made myself acquainted 
with the condition and management of the Castle 
Cumber property ; and, truth to tell, I am not sur- 
prized at the frightful state of society upon it. 
M*Clutchy is the type of too numerous a class, and 
Ws son is a most consummate scoundrel. Why my 
■^why Lord Cumber should have appointed him to 
his agency I cannot imagine." 

"But I can," said Harman ; " that which has ap- 
pointed many a scoundrel like him — necessity on the 
part of the landlord, and an anxiety to extend his 
political influence in the county." 

" He could not have gone a more imsuccessful way 
about it, however," observed Easel. 

" If there be one curse," observed Harman, " worse 
fl^ another on any such property, ^ is to have for 
your agent an outrageous partizan — a man who is 
friendly to one party and inimical to another — a fellow 
^no scruples not to avail himself of his position, for the 
Ratification of party rancour, and who make^ tVka 
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performance of his duties subseryient to hisprejudiees^ 
both religious and political. Think, for instaooe^ 
of a rancorous No-Popery-man being made agent to 
an estate where the majority of the tenantry are 
Catholics." 

'^ As is the case on ihe Castle Cumber estate/' 
said Easel. 

" And as is the case on too many estates throagh- 
out the country," added Harman ; " but the trufli 
is, that unless something is done soon to redress the 
local grievances of the people, there will, I fear, be 
bad work among us ere long. The tenantry are 
already in a state of tumult ; they assemble on Sbb- 
days in vindictive-looking and suspicious groups; 
they whisper together, as if fraught with some secret 
purposes ; and I am abo told that they frequeittilf 
hold nightly meetings to deliberate on what may be 
done. Between the M*Clutchys and M'Slimes, I 
must say they have ample cause for discontent." 

" Every thing considered," said Easel, " it is 
better that we should anticipate them. When I say 
we, you of course know who I mean ; but indeed we 
shall expect every aid, and it will be welcome, no 
matter from what quarter it comes." 

" M'Clutchy and the estate in question are topics 
on which I wish not to speak," said Hickman ; " I 
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> not blame Lord Cumber for dismissing me, Mr. 
sud, the &iot being that I dismissed myself ; but 
most sincerdj hope and trust, for the sake of the 
3opIe, that some change for the better may take 
lace. Good God, Sir, how popular your — ^how po- 
Tilar Lord Cumber might become, and what a bless- 
i^ to his tenantry and his country he might be in a 
kort time." 

**Ifeel that, Mr. Hickman," said Easel, " I feel 
^ now, because I know it. In this instance, too, I 
J^ that knowledge will be power. Lord Cumber, 
^^i like other Irish lords, has nothing to detain 
^ in his native country but his own virtue. His 
'Iwence, however, and the absence of his class in 
I'Sieral, is, I fear" — ^and he smiled as he spoke — " a 
^f that his virtue, as an Irish nobleman, and theirs, 
9 not sufficiently strong to resist the temptations of 
Q English court, and all its frivolous, expensive, and 
Jshionable habits. He has now no duty as an Irish 
eer to render his residence in Ireland, at least for 
eoDfliderable portion of the year, a matter of ne- 
«8ity to his class and his country. However, let 
I not despair — I have reason to think that his 
"Other has nearly succeeded in bringing him to a 
use of his duty ; and it is not impossible that the 
pect of affairs may be soon changed upon, laia 
kate." 
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The sooner the better for the sake of the people 
said Harman. ** By the by, Mr. Clement, are yc 
to be one of the Reverend gladiators in this centre 
versial tournay, which is about 4o take place i 
Castle Cumber ?" 

" No," said Mr. Clement ; " I look upon such ex 
hibitions as manifestations of fanaticism, or bigotry 
and generally of both. They are, in fact, productiv 
of no earthly good, but of much lamentable evil ; fo 
instead of inculcating brotherly love, kindness, aa 
charity — they inflame the worst passions of advers 
creeds — engender hatred, ill will, and fill the publi 
mind with those narrow principles which distur 
social harmony, and poison our moral feelings in it 
very fountain of the heart. I believe there is t 
instance on record of a sincere convert being mac 
by such discussions." 

" But is there not an extensive system of conve: 
sion proceeding, called the New Reformation? 
asked Easel. " It appears to me by the papen 
that the Roman Catholic population are embracin 
Protestantism by hundreds." 

*' How Uttle are the true causes of great even^ 
known," said Hickman laughing ; " who, for instanc 
would suppose that the great spiritual principle I 
which this important movement has been sustains 
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is the fiailure of the potatoe crop in the country, 
where this gracious work is proceeding. One would 
think, if every thing said were true, that there are 
epidemics in religion as well as in disease ; but the 
truth is, that the knavery or distress of two or three 
Catholics who were reUeved, when in a state of 
£unine, by a benevolefnt and kind hearted nobleman, 
who certainly would encourage neither dishonesty 
nor imposture, first set this Reformation a going. 
The persons I speak of, fearing that his Lordship's 
henevolence might cease to continue, embraced 
Protestantism pro forma and pro tempere. This 
went abroad, and almost immediately all who were 
in circumstances of similar destitution adopted the 
same course, and never did man pay more dearly 
for evangelical truth than did his Lordship. In the 
forthcoming battle the parsons are to prove to the 
world that all who belong to Popery must be damned, 
whilst the priests, on the other hand, broil the 
parsons until they blaze in their own fat. But, my 

God, when will charity and common sense prevail 

over bigotry and brimstone !" 
At this moment a servant entered to say that 

Poll Doolin — for she was well known — wished to 

see Mr. Harman on very particular business. 
" I can scarcely bear to look on the wretch," said 
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Harman, *' but, as I strongly suspect, that she may 
in some shape be useful to us, I desired her to come 
here. She called three times upon me, but I could 
not bring myself to see or speak to her ; she shall be 
the bearer of no messages to me," he said, bitterly, 
" let her carry them elsewhere ; d — n her." 

He betrayed deep and powerful emotion as he 
spoke, but, as his allusions were understood, there 
was — from a respect for his feelings, on the part of 
his audience — no reply made to his obseryations. 

" Since she called first," said Harman, pursuing 
the train of melancholy thought, "some vague notion, 
Uke the shadow of a dream crossed me ; but, alas I 
it is transgressmg the bounds of imagination itself, 
even to suppose that it could be true. However, if 
it were, it is in your presence, Sir," he said, 
addressing himself to Easel, " that I should wish to 
have it detailed ; and, perhaps, after all, this slight, 
but latent reflection of hope, influenced me in 
desiring her to come here. Gentlemen, excuse me," 
said he, covering his face with his hands, " I am 
very wretched and unhappy — I cannot account for 
what has occurred; it looks like an impossibiUty, but 
it is true. Oh, if he were a man ! — ^but, no, no, you 
all know how contemptible — what a dastardly scoun- 
drel he is !" 
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" Harman, my dear fellow," said Hickman, " wo 
understand you, we respect your feelings, and wo 
sympathize with you — ^but, in the mean time, do seo 
and hear this woman/' 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the 
servant entered, stating that she was at tho door. 

" Let her come in," said Harman ; " let tho vile 
wretch come in." 

" And, do you, John, withdraw," said Hickman. 

Poll Doolin entered. 

Her appearance threw Harman into a state of 
violent agitation ; he trembled, got pale, and seemed 
absolutely sickened by the presence of tho wicked 
wretch who had been the vile instrument of Phil 
M'Clutchy's success, of Mary M'Loughlin's dis- 
honour, and of his own unhappiness. It was the pale- 
ness, however, of indignation, of distress, of misery, 
of despair. His blood, despite the paleness of his 
face, absolutely boiled in his veins, and that the more 
hotly, because he had no object on which he could 
wreak his vengeance. Poll, who was always cool, 
and not without considerable powers of observation, 
at once noticed the tumult of his feelings, and, as if 
replying to them, said — 

" I don't blame you, Mr. Harman, thinkin' as you 
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do ; the sight of me is not pleasant to you — ^and, 
indeed, you don't hate me more than you ought." 

"What's your business with me?*' said Harman. 

Poll looked around her for amoment, and replied— 

" I'm glad of it, the more the better ; Francis Har- 
man," she proceeded, "sit down, and listen to me; 
yes, listen to me — ^for I have it in my power to make 
you a happy man." 

" Great God ! could my dream be true !"» said 
Harman, placing himself in the chair. 

" Listen to me," she continued. 

" I listen ; be brief — for I am in no humour for 
either falsehood or imposture." 

" I never bore ymi ill will," she said, " and yet I 
have — and may God forgive me for it — scalded the 
very heart within you." 

Harman again covered his face with his hands, 
and groaned. 

" Will it relieve your heart to know that Mary 
M'Loughlin's an innocent and a slandered^^l ?" 

" Prove that," said Harman, starting to his feet, 
" oh, prove that, Poll, and never whilst I have life 
shall you want a — but, alas I" he exclaimed, " I am 
a beggar, and can promise you nothing." 

" And I'll tell you who beggared you before all is 
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over — but, as I said, listen. It's now fifteen years 
since Brian M'Loughlin transported my son Dick, 
for stealin' a horse from him ; he was my only son, 
barrin' poor Raymond, who was then a mere shp. 
He was a fine young man, but ho was wild and 
wicked, and it was in Squire Deaker's house, and 
about Squire Deaker's stables, that he picked up his 
dishonesty, and love of horses — he was groom to 
that buld profligate, who took him into sarvice for a 
raison he had." 

" Be as brief as you can," said Harman, ** brief — 
brief." 

** On the contrary, Mr. Harman," said Clement, 
•* let her, if you will be advised by me, take her own 
time, and her own way." 

« Thank- you. Sir," said Poll, *nhat's just what 
I wish. Well, he, M'Loughhn, transported my boy, 
that my heart was in, and from that minute I swore 
never to die till I'd revenge that act upon him. 
Very well — I kept my word. Phil M'Clutchy sent 
for me, and, in his father's presence, we made up a 
plot to disgrace Miss M'LoughUn. I brought her 
out two or three times to meet me privately, and it 
was all on your account, by the way, for I tould her 
you were in danger ; and I so contrived it, that on 
one or two occasions you should see myself and \vet 
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together. I made her promise solemnly not to tell 
that she saw me, or mention what passed between us, 
or if she did, that your life was not safe ; her love 
for you, kept her silent even to yourself. But it 
was when you were sent to gaol, that we found we 
had the best opportunity of ruining her, which was 
all I wanted ; but Phil, the boy, wished to give you 
a stab as well as her. As for myself, it was in for 
a penny, in for a pound with me, and I didn't care a 
traheen what you suffered, provided I had my 
revenge on any one belongin' to Brian M*Loughlin, 
that transported my son." 

"Is Mary M'Loughlin innocent?" asked Harman, 
starting from his seat, and placing his face within a 
few inches of Poll Doolin's. 

Poll calmly put her hand upon his shoulder, and 
said ; — 

" Sit dowuj young man ; don't disturb or stop me 
in what I'm sayin', andyou'U come the sooner at the 
truth." 

" You are right," he replied ; " but who can 
blame me? — my happiness depends on it." 

" Listen," said she ; " we made up a plan that she 
was to meet Phil behind her father's garden — and 
why ? Why, because I told her that Val had made 
up his mind to hang you ; but I said that Phil, for 
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her sake^ could prevent that, and save you, if she 
would only see him that he might dear himself of 
some reports that had gone abroad on him. For 
yowt sake she consented to that ; but not until I had 
brought her nearly to despair, and till she believed 
that there was no other hope for you. It was Val 
M*CIutchy, though, that put me up to bring several 
of the neighbours, and among the rest your own 
cousin^ to witness the trick of Phil's gettin' in at the 
windy.; as it was his to bring the blood-hounds, at 
the very minute, to catch the scoundrel in the poor 
girl's bed-room. That was enough ; all the wather 
in the say couldn't wash her white, when this was 
given to the tongue of scandal to work upon." 

"But,*' said Mr. Clement, "you unfortunate 
woman, let me ask, why you suflfered Mr. Harman 
to live under a conviction of Miss M'Loughlin's 
gmlt." 

"I tould you I had sworn to be revenged on 
^th^ him, M'Loughlin, or his ;^ and so I was — ^may 
God forgive me! — ^but one day that my poor foolish 
son undertook to convoy Hugh Roe O'Regan's 
wife, across the ford of Drumdhu river while in flood, 
he lost his footing,and never would breathe the breath 
of life agin, only that God sent John M^Loughlin 
to the spot and at the risk of his own li£e, \iQi ^2tN^\ 
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poor Raymond's. From that day out my heart 
changed. If one son was sent from me in life, the 
other was saved from death ; and I swore to tell 
you the truth. But that's not the only injury I 
have done you. They put me up, and so did 
Solomon M* Slime, to drop hints wherever I went, 
that you and Mr. M*Loughlin were upon the point 
of failin' ; and, I beUeve, from some words I heard 
Phil say to Solomon one morning, that they put 
something into the paper that injured you." 

" What was it you heard ?" said Hickman. 

" Phil said — * all right, Solomon, it's in — and 
d — n my honour and reputation, but it will set a 
screw loose in the same firm ;' he was reading the 
paper as he spoke." 

" All this is of great value," said Easel, " and 
must be made use of." 

'' As for me," said Harman in an impassioned 
voice, " I care not a jot for our bankruptcy ; the 
great and oppressive evil of my heart is removed ; 
I ought, I admit, to have known that admirable girl 
better than to suffer any suspicion of her to have 
entered into my heart; but, then, I must have 
discredited my own eyes — and so I ought. God 
bless you, Poll ! I forgive you all that you and these 
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malignant yillains have made me suffer, in conse- 
quence of what you have just now disclosed to us." 

" I could not have believed this," observed Easel ; 
" I scarcely thought that such profound infamy was 
in human nature. Good God — and these two men 
hold the important offices of Head and Under Agent 
on the Castle Cumber estate !" 

" Have you nothing particular, Poll, about that 
pious little man M'Slime ?" asked Hickman. Poll, 
however, who in no instance was ever known to abuse 
professional confidence, shook her head in the 
negative. 

*' No ;" said she, ^' I know nothing that I can tell 
about him; honour bright's my motive — no — no. 
However, thank God I've aised my mind by tellin' 
the truth, and when you see Mr. M'LoughUn, Mr. 
Harman, I'll thank you to let him know that I have 
done his daughter justice, and that from the minute 
his son saved mine, I had no ill will to him or his 
family." She then departed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A RIBBON LODGE — VAL AND HIS SON BROUGHT TO 

TRIAL — THEIR CRIMES AGAINST THE FEOFLE ^THEIR 

DOOM AND SENTENCE A REBEL FRIEST FREACHING 

TREASON — A RESPITE. 

It is undoubtedly a fact, as was observed in the 
dialogue just given, that the state of affairs on this 
property was absolutely fearful. The frame work <rf 
society was nearly broken up, for such was the heart- 
less rapacity and cruelty — such the multiplied and 
ingenious devices by which he harassed and robbed 
the tenantry, or wreaked his personal vengeance on 
^^1^11 who were obnoxious to him or his son, that it 
was actually impossible matters could proceed much 
longer in a peaceable state. If the reader will 
accompany us to a large waste house, from which a 
man had been some time before ejected, merely 
because Val had a pique against him, he may gather 
from the lips of the people themselves, there assembled, 
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on the very night in question, sufficiently clear symp- 
toms of the state of feeling in the neighbourhood. 

The hour at which they assembled, or rather 
began to assemble, was eleven o'clock, from which 
period until twelve, they came in small groups of 
two or three at a time ; so as to avoid observation 
on the way. Some of them had their faces blackened, 
and others who appeared utterly indifferent to con- 
sequences, did not think it worth their while to 
assume such a disguise. The waste house in which 
they were assembled, stood on a hill side, about half 
way between Castle Cumber and Drumdhu ; so that 
its isolated situation was an additional proof of their 
security from a surprize by the blood-hounds. The 
party were nearly all armed, each with such weapons 
as he could get, and most of them with fire or side 
arms, such as they were. They had several lights, 
but so cautious were they, that quilts and winnow- 
eloths were brought to hang over the windows, to 
prevent them from being seen ; for it was well known 
that the house was not inhabited, and the appearance 
of HghtB in it would most certainly send the wreckers 
on their back: as it was, however, they obviated 
all danger of this in the way I mention. When 
these men were met together, it might be supposed 
that they presented countenances marked by saYa§;e 
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and ferocious passions, and that atrocity and cruelty 
were the predominating traits in each face. This, 
however, was not so. In general they were just 
as any other number of men brought together for 
any purpose might be. Some to be sure among 
them betrayed strong indications of animal impulse ; 
but taken together they looked just as I say. When 
they were all nearly assembled, one might naturally 
imagine that the usual animated dialogue and dis-' 
cussions, which the cause that brought them together 
furnished, would have taken place. This, however, 
was not the case. On the contrary, there was 
something singularly wild, solemn, aud dreadful, in 
their comparative quietness; for silence we could 
not absolutely term it. 

There were many reasons for this. In the first 
place, there existed an apprehension of the yeo- 
manry and cavalry, who had on more than one occa« 
sion surprised or dispersed meetings of this descrip- 
tion before. 'Tis true they had sentinels placed — 
but the sentinels themselves had been made prisoners 
of by parties of yeomen and blood-hounds, who had 
come in coloured clothes, in twos and threes, like 
the Ribbonmen themselves. There were other 
motives, however, for the stillness which prevailed — 
motives which, when we consider them, invest the 
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whole proceeding with sometliing that is calculated 
to fill the mind with apprehension and fear. Here 
were men unquestionably assembled for illegal pur- 
poses — ^for the perpetration of crime — for the shed- 
ding of human blood. But in what light did they 
view this terrible determination ? Simply as a re- 
dress of grievances ; as the only means left them of 
doing that for themselves, which the laws refused to 
do for them. They keenly and bitterly felt the 
scourge of the oppressor, who, under the sanction, 
and in the name of those laws which ought to have 
protected them, left scarcely any thing undone to 
drive them to desperation ; and now finding that the 
law existed only for their punishment, they resolved 
to legislate for themselves, and retaliate on their 
oppressor. There is an awful lesson in all this ; for 
it is certainly a frightful thing to see law and justice 
so partially and iniquitously administered as to dis- 
organize society, and make men look upon murder 
as an act of justice, and the shedding of blood as a 
moral triumph, if not a moral virtue. When, there- 
fore, the very little conversation which took place 
among them, and that little in so low a tone, is 
placed in connection with the dark and deadly object 
of their meeting, it is no wonder that one cannot 
help feeling strangely and fearfully on contemplating 
it. 
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About twelve o'clock they were all assembled but 
one individual, whom they appeared to expect, and 
for whom they looked out eagerly. Indeed they 
all came to an unanimous resolution of doing nothing 
that pertained to the business of the night, until he 
should come. For this purpose they had not to wait 
long. A little past twelve a tall and powerful young 
man entered, leading by the hand poor insane Mary 
O'Regan — his pitiable and unconscious mother. He 
had heard of the death of his brother, during the 
cruel scene at Drumdhu, and of the other inhuman 
outrage which had driven her mad. He had come 
from a remote part of England with the single, fixed, 
and irrevocable purpose of wreaking vengeance on 
the head of him who had brought madness, desola- 
tion and death upon his family. 

On his entering, there was a slight low murmur 
of approbation ; but the appearance of his mother 
caused it to die away. This, however, was almost 
immediately succeeded by another of a very different 
character — one in which there was a blending of 
many feelings — compassion, rage, revenge. The 
first thing the young man did was to take a candle 
in his hand, and hold it first close to his mother, so 
as that she might be distinctly seen, and afterwards, 
near to his own face, in order that she might have 
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a clear and equally distinct view of him. " Mother/' 
said he then, in a full voice, " do you know your 
son ?" Her eye was upon him as he spoke, but it 
was vacant ; there appeared no trace of recognition 
or meaning in it. 

"You all see that miserable sight," said he — 
"there my mother stands, and doesn't know who' it 
is that is spaking to her. There she stands, blasted 
and destroyed by the oppressor. You all see this 
heartbreakin' sight with your own eyes, and you all 
know who did it." * 

'Tis singular how closely virtue and crime are 
allied ! The very sympathy excited by this touch- 
ing and melancholy spectacle — the very tenderness 
of the compassion that was felt for the mother and 
son, hardened the heart in a different sense, and 
stimulated them to vengeance. 

" Now," said the young man, whose name was 
Owen, " let them that have been oppressed and 
harrished by this Vulture, state their grievances, one 
at a time." 

An old man near sixty rose up, and after two or 
three attempts to speak, was overpowered by his 
feelings, and burst into tears. 

" Poor Jemmy Devlin !" they exclaimed, " may 
God pity you I" 
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" Spake for Jemmy, some of you, as the poor 
man isn't able to spake for himself." 

" Why, the case was this," said a neighbour of 
the poor man's. " Jemmy's son, Peter, was abused 
by Phil, the boy, because he did'nt pay him duty-^ 
work, and neglect his own harvest. He told Peter 
that he was a popish rebel and would be hanged. 
Peter told him to his teeth that he was a liar, and 
that he couldn't be good, havin' the father's bastard 
dhrop in him. That was very well, but one night 
in about Ja month afterwards, the house was surround- 
ed by the blood-hounds, poor Peter's clo'es searched, 
and some Ribbon papers found in them ; they also 
got, or pretended to get other papers in the thatch 
of the house. The boy was dragged out of his bed, 
sent to gaol, tried, found guilty on the evidence of 
the blood-hounds, a,nd sentenced to be flogged three 
times ; but he never was flogged a third time, for 
he died on the fourth day after the second flogging ; 
and so, bein' an only son — ^indeed all the child the 
poor couple had — the old man is now childless and 
distracted, God help him !" 

" Very well," exclaimed Owen, bitterly — " very 
well — who next ?" 

A man named M'Mahon rose up, — " The curse 
of the Almighty God may for ever rest upon him !" 
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he exclaimed. " He transported my two brave sons, 
because they were Whiteboys ; and if they were, 
who made them Whiteboys but himself and his cru- 
elty ? I wiU never see my darling sons' fa^es again, 
but if I die without settlin' accounts wid him, may 
I never know happiness here or hereafter !" 

The usual murmur of commiseration followed this. 

" Well,** said Owen, ** whose turn comes next ?" 

About a dozen of those who had been turned out 
of Drumdhu now stood up. 

" We were turned out," said one of them, who 
acted as spokesman, " on one of the bittherest days 
that ever God sent on the earth ; out of shame, I 
believe, because your brother and ould Mary Casey 
died, he let us back for a few days, but after that 
we had to flit. Some of the houses he had pulled 
down, and then he had to build them again for his 
voters. Oh, if it was only known what we suffered !" 

" And why did he turn you out ?" 

" Why, because we didn't promise to vote as he 
wished." 

" He took my crop," said another, " at his own 
valuation, drew it home, and stacked it until the 
markets rose. I know what he got beyond the rent," 
proceeded the man, " but divil a rap ever the villain 

VOL. in. L 
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gave me back of the surplus, but put it in his poc 
— and now I and my family are starving." 

" Ay, and," said another, ** he took five firkini 
as good butter from me as ever was made by ha 
and at his own price too. What cftuld I do ?- 
said it was as a friend he did it ; but if I objectec 
it, he said he must only seize. May the devil s( 
him, at any rate, as he will, the villain, I ti 
in God ! He got to my own knowledge, thirt* 
pence a poimd for it, and all he allowed me fo: 
was eight pence halfpenny. May the devil run 
augre through him, or baste his sowl wid it, 1 
night ; for of all the villains that ever cursed 
estate, he's the greatest — barrin' the scoundrel tl 
employs him." 

A poor but decent-looking man rose up. 

" I could bear," said he, " his cheating, or his c 
frauding me out of my right — I could bear tb 
although it's bad enough too ; but when I think 
the shame and disgrace his son brought upon i 
innocent girl, undher his father's roof, where she y 
at sarvice — may God curse him this night! I 
child — my child — when I think of what she was, a 
what she is, sure the thought of it is enough 
drive me distracted, and to break my heart. ^. 
we to live undher sich men ? Ought we to 
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ficli Tillains to tramp us undher their feet ? When 

I spoke to his blasted son about ruinin' my child — 

* M[y good fellow/ says he ' if you don't keep a civil 

toxigae in your head^ I will trot you off the estate — 

I 'will send you*to graze somewhere else. It's d — d 

proud you ought to feel for your daughter having a 

child by the like o' me ;' — for that's the way — they 

first injure us, and kick us about as they plaise, 

and then laugh at and insult us." 

Another man got up. 

" You all know," said he, " that I hould fourteen 
acres m the townland of Aughaminchal ; and when 
Jerry Qrogan went to America last spring, I offered 
for hig farm of twelve acres, that lay into my own, 
nutfchin it. I offered him the rent he axed, which 
indeed was too much at any rate — but it lay so snug 
*<>ine, that I could take more out of it than another. 
'You shall have the farm, Frank,' said ho ; * but if 
you do, there must be ten pounds of an Inputs* 
Well and good, I paid him the ten pounds, and 
Paddy Gormly, of Aughadarragh, gave him another 
-fwptti for the same farm ; and yet, hell bellis the 
^^Bain, he gave it to neither of us, but to one of his 
'^n Blood-hounds, who gave him twenty for it. But 

Input — a doceur — or, in other words, a bribe to the agent, 
entering upon a farm. 
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that wasn't all — when I axed him for my money, he 
laughs in my face, and says, Ms it jokin' you are ? 
Keep yourself quiet,' says he, * or may be I'll make 
it a black joke to you.' Hell resave him I" 

'' He engaged me, and my horse and car," sidd 
another ; ** and Toal Hart with his, in the same 
way ; to draw stones from Kilrudden ; and he said 
that whatever we earned he'd allow us in the rint. 
Of coorse we were glad to bounce at it ; and, indeed, 
he made us both believe that it was a favour he did 
us. So far so good ; but when the rint day came, 
hell purshue the testher he'd allow either of us; 
but threatened and abused us, callin' us names till 
the dogs wouldn't lick our blood. The Lord con- 
shimie him, for a netarnal villain I" 

" That's all very well, but wait till you hear how 
he sarved me out," said a poor, simple, looking 
creature. " It was at the gale day before the last, 
that I went to him wid my six guineas of rint. 
* Paddy Hanlon,' says he, * I'm glad to see you; an', 
Paddy, I've something in my eye for you; but 
don't be spakin' of it. Is that the rent ? — ^hand it to 
me — an', Paddy, as this is Hurry Day with me—' 
do like a good decent man, call down on Saturday 
about twelve o'clock, and I'll give you your receipt* 
and mention the other thing.' By coorse I went highly 
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delighted ; but the receipt he gave me was a notice 
to pay the same gale over agin, tellin' me besides, 
that of all the complatest rascals ever came acrass 
him I was the greatest; that he'd banish me off 
the estate and what not! Accordingly, I had to 
pay the same rint twiste. Now will any one tell me 
how that man can prosper by robbin' and oppressin' 
the poor in this way ? Hell scorch him !'' 

The next that rose was a tall, thin-looking man, 
with much care and sorrow in his face. ** Many a 
happy day," he said, " did I and mine spend under 
this roof ; and now we may say that we hardly have 
a roof to cover us. Myself, and my wife, hould a 
cabin on'the estate of Major Richardson. My sons 
and daughters, instead of living comfortably at home 
iwfli us, are now scattered abroad, earnin' their hard 
liwad on other people's floors. And why ? Because 
^ Vulture's profligate son couldn't succeed in 
'oinin' one of my daughters ; and because her bro- 
ther Tom tould him that if ever he catched him comin' 
about the place again, or annoyin' his sisther, he'd 
^lit him with a spade. Afther that, they were both 
^cry friendly — father and son — and when I brought 
Jay half year's rent — * never mind now,' said they, 
' bring it home, Andy ; may be you may want it 
for something else that 'ud be useful to you. Buy a 



\ 
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couple o' cows — or keep it till next rent day ; we 
wont hurry you — you're a dacent man, and we 
respect you.' Well, I did put the money to other 
uses, when what should come down on me when the 
next half year's rent was due, but an Execution. 
He got a man of his own to swear that I was about 
to run away wid the rent, and go to America ; and in 
a few days we were scattered, widout a house to 
cover us. May the Lord reward him accordin' to 
his works !" 

There were other unprincipled cases where Phil's 
profligacy was brought to bear upon the poverty and 
destitution of the uneducated and unprotected female ; 
but it is not our intention to do more than allude to 
them. 

We now return to young O'Regan himself, who, 
at the conclusion, once more got a candle, and pre- 
cisely in the same manner as he had done in the 
beginning, held it up and asked in a full firm voice, 
^'llother, do you know your son?" And again 
received the same melancholy and unconscious gaze. 

*' Now," said he, ** you've all heard an account, 
and a true account, of these two villains' conduct. 
What have they left undone ? They have cheated 
you, robbed you, and oppressed you in every shape. 
They have scourged to death and transported your 
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sons — and they have ruined your daughters, and 
brought them to sin and shame — sorrow and dis- 
traction. What have they left undone, I ax again ? 
Haven't they treated yez like the dirt under their 
feet ? hunted yez like blood-hounds, as they are — 
and as if ye were mad dogs ? What is there that 
they haven't made yez suffer ? Shame, sin, poverty, 
hardship, blood-shed, ruin, death, and madness; 
look there" — ^he added, vehemently pointing to 
his insane mother — " there's one proof that you 
see; and you've heard and know the rest. And 
now for their trial/' 

These blood-stirring observations were followed 
by a deep silence]; a silence, in fact, like that of death. 

" Now," said he pulling out a paper, " I have 
marked down here twelve names that I will read for 
you. They are to act as a jury ; they are to thry 
ihem both for their lives — and then to let us hear 
their sentence." 

He then read over the twelve names, every man 
answering to his name as he called them out. 

" Now," he proceeded, " this is how your are to 
act ; your silence wiU give consent to any question 
that is asked of you. Are you willin' that these 
twelve men should thry Valentine M'Clutchy and 
and his son for their lives ; and that the sentence 
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is to be put in execution on them ?" To this there 
was a profound and ominous silence. 

" Very well," said he, " you agree to this. Now," 
said he to the jurors, " find your sentence." 

The men mot together, and whispered in the 
centre of the floor, for a few minutes — when he, who 
acted as foreman, turned towards O'Began and 
said — " They're doomed." 

" To what death ?" 

" To be both shot." 

" Are you all satisfied with this sentence T* 

Another silence as deep and ominous as before. 

" Very well," said he, " you all agree. As for 
the sentence it is a just one; none of you need 
throuble yourselves any farther about that; you 
may take my word for it, that it will be carried into 
execution. Are you willing it should ?" 

For the third time an unbroken silence. 

" That's enough," said he ; " and now let us go 
quietly home." 

" It is not enough," said a voice at the door ; " let 
none depart without my permission, I commaad 
you ;" and the Words were no sooner uttered thaB 
the venerable Father Roche entered the house. 

** Wretched and misguided men," said he, " to 
what a scene of blood and crime have I just now 
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been an ear witness ? Are you men who live under 
my ministry ? — ^who have so often heard and attended 
to my sincere and earnest admonitions ? I cannot 
think you are, and yet, I see no face here that is 
unknown to me. Oh, think for a moment, reflect, 
if you can, upon what you have been doing ! — plan- 
ning the brutal, ungodly murder of two of your 
fellow creatures ! And what makes the crime still 
more revolting, these two fellow creatures father and 
son. Who constituted you judges over them ? If 
they have oppressed you, and driven many of you 
to ruin and distress, and even to madness, yet, do 
you not know that there is a just God above to 
vhom they must be accountable for the deeds done 
in the flesh ? Are you to put yourselves in the place 
of the Almighty ? — ^to snatch the sceptre of justice 
^d judgment out of his hands, and take that awful 
office into your own, which belongs only to him ? 
Are ye indeed mad, my friends ? Do you not know 
^t out of the multitude assembled here this moment 
^ope is not one of you whose life would not be justly 
forfi^ted to the law ? not one. I paused at the half 
closed door before I entered, and was thus enabled 
r to hear your awful, your guilty, your blasphemous 
i Proceedings. Justice belongs to God, and in mocking 
justice you mock the God of Justice." 
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" But you don't know, Father Roche," said 
O'Regan, " you couldn't imagine all the villany he 
and his son have been guilty of, and all they've made 
the people suffer." 

** I do know it too well ; and these are grievances 
that God in his own good time will remove ; but it is 
not for us to stain our souls with guilt in order to 
redress them. Now, my children, do you believe 
that I feel an interest in your welfare here, and in 
your happiness hereafter ? Do you believe this ?" 

'* We do, Sir ; who feels for us as you do ?" 

" Well, then, will you give me a proof of this ?" 

" Name it. Sir ; name it." 

" I know you will," continued the old man ; " I 
know you will. Then, in the name of the mercifol 
God, I implore, I entreat — and, if that will not do, 
then, as his servant, and the humble minister of his 
word and will — I command you to disavow the 
murderous purpose you have come to this night. 
Heavenly Father," said he, looking up with all the 
fervour of sublime piety, " we entreat you to take 
from these mistaken men the wicked intention of 
imbruing their guilty hands in blood ; teach them a 
clear sense of Christian duty ; to love their very 
enemies ; to forgive all injuries that may be inflicted 
on them ; and to lead such lives as may never be 
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disturbed by a sense of guilt, or the tortures of 
remorse I" The tears flowed fast down his aged 
cheeks as he spoke, and his deep sobbings for some 
time prevented him from speaking. Those whom 
he addressed were touched, awakened, melted. He 
proceeded : — 

" Take pity on their condition, O Lord, and in 
thy own good time, if it be thy will, let their un- 
happy lot in this life be improved ! But, above all 
things, soften their hearts, inspire them with good 
and pious purposes, and guard them from the temp- 
tations of revenge I They are my flock — they are 
my children — and, as such, thou knowest how I love 
and feel for them !" 

They were more deeply moved, more clearly 
awakened, and more penetratingly touched. Several 
sobs were heard towards the close of his prayer, and 
a new spirit was diffused among them. 

" Now, my children,^ said he, " will you obey 
the old man that loves you ?" 

" We will," was the universal response, " we will 
obey you." 

" Then," said he, " you promise in the presence 
of God that you will not injure Valentine M'Clutchy 
and his son." 

" In the presence of God we promise," was the 
unanimouji reply. 
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" Then, my children, may the blessing of the 
Almighty God be with you, and guard and protect 
you wherever you go. And now proceed home, and 
sleep with consciences unburthened by guilt," 

And thus were Valentine M'Clutchy and his son 
saved, on this occasion, by the very man whom they 
termed " a rebdlums Popish priest," 

It was observed, however, by most of those who 
were present, that Owen O'Regan availed himself of 
the good priest's remonstrance to disappear from the 
meeting — thus evading the solemn obUgation to re- 
frain from crime, which all the rest entered. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BfAN^S INTERVIEW WITH MARY M^LOUOHLIN AN 

tECUTION FOR RENT FORTY YEARS AGO — GOR- 

DN Harvey's friendly remonstrance with his 

iOTHER ORANOEICEN. 

B development, by Poll Doolin, of the diabolical 
against Mary M'Loughlin's character, so 
jessfully carried into effect by Phil and Poll 
self, took a deadly weight off Harman's heart. 
py, the following morning, little aware that full 
ice had been rendered her, was sitting in the 
lour with her mother, who had been complaining 
a day or two, of indisposition, and would have 
litted more fully the alarming symptoms she felt, 
e it not for the declining health of her daughter. 
;here be one misery in life more calculated than 
ther to wither and consume the heart, to make 
ety odious, man look like a blot in the creation, 
the very providence of God doubtful, it^alo 
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feel one's character publicly slandered and misrepre- 
sented by the cowardly and malignant, by the 
skulking scoundrel, and the moral assassin — to feel 
yourself loaded with imputations that are false, 
calumnious, and cruel. Mary M'Loughlin felt all 
this bitterly in her heart ; so bitterly, indeed, that 
all relish for life had departed from her. She was 
now spiritless, hopeless, without aim or object, or 
anything to sustain her, or to give interest to exist- 
ence. Philosophy, which too often knows little 
about actual life, tells us that a consciousness of being 
innocent of the social slanders that are heaped upon 
an individual, is a principle that ought to support 
and console him. But the truth is, that this very con- 
sciousness of innocence is precisely the circumstance 
which sharpens and poisons the arrow that pierces 
him, and gives rancour to the wound. 

On the morning in question, Mary sat by her 
mother, who lay reclining on a sofa, each kindly 
attempting to conceal from the other the illness 
which she felt. Mary was pale, wasted, and 
drooping : the mother, on the contrary, was flushed 
and feverish. 

" I wish, my dear mother,*' said she, " that you 
would yield to me, and go to bed : you are certainly 
worse than you wish us to beUeve." 
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" It won't signify, Mary ; it's nothing but cold I 
got, and it will pass away. I think nothing of 
myself^ but it grieves my heart to see you look so ill ; 
why don't you strive to keep up your spirits, and to 
be what you used to be ? But God help you, my 
poor child," she said, as the tears started to her 
eyes, " sure it's hard for you to do so." 

" Mother," she repUed, " it is hard for me ; I am 
every way surrounded with deep and hopeless 
affliction. I often wish that I could lay my head 
quietly in the grave ; but then, I should wish to do 
so with my name unstained — and, on the other hand, 
what is there that can bind me to life ? I am not 
afraid of death, but I fear to die now ; I know not, 
mother, what to do, I am very much to be pitied. 
Oh," she added, whilst the tears fell in torrents 
from her cheeks, " after all, I feel that nothing but 
death can still the thoughts that disturb me, can 
release me fi*om the anguish of heart that weighs me 
down, and consumes me day by day." 

" My dear child," replied her mother, ** we must 
only trust to God, who, in his own good time, will 
set every thing right. As it is, there is no respect- 
able person in the neighbourhood who believes the 
fakehood, with the exception of some of the diabolical 
wretch's friends." 
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Mary here shuddered, and exhibited the strongest 
possible symptoms of aversion, even to momentary 
sickness. 

" If," pursued the mother, " the unfortunate im- 
pression could be removed from poor mistaken Har- 
man, all would soon be right." 

The mention of Harman deeply affected the poor 
girl ; she made no reply, but for some minutes wept 
in great bitterness. 

" Mother," said she, after a little tune, " I fear 
you are concealing the state of your own health ; 
I am sure, from your flushed face, and oppressive 
manner of speaking, that you are worse than you 
think yourself, or will admit." 

" Indeed, to tell the truth, Mary, I fear I am ; I 
feel certainly very feverish — I am burning." 

" Then, for heaven's sake, go to bed, my dear 
mother ; and let the doctor at once be sent for." 

" If I don't get easier soon, I will," replied her 
mother, " I do not much like going to bed, it looks 
so like a fit of sickness." 

At this moment a tap at the door announced a 
visitor, and almost immediately Harman entered the 
parlour. It is scarcely necessary to say, that Mary 
was quite unprepared for his appearance, as indeed 
was her mother. The latter sat up on the sofa, but 
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spoke not, for she scarcely knew in what terms to 
address him. Mary, though much moved previous 
to his entrance, now assumed the appearance of a 
coldness, which in her heart she did not feel. That 
her lover, who ought to have known her so well, 
should have permitted himself to be borne away by 
such an ungenerous suspicion of her fidelity, was a 
reflection which caused her many a bitter pang. On 
the other hand, when she looked back upon the 
snare into which she had been drawn, it was impos- 
sible not to admit that the force of appearances made 
a strong case against her. For this reason, there- 
fore, she scarcely blamed Harman, whilst, at the 
same time, she certainly felt that there was some- 
thing due to her previous character, and the maid- 
enly delicacy of her whole life. 

" You are surprised, Mary, to see me here," said 
Harman ; " and you, Mrs. M'Loughlin, are no doubt 
equally so ?" 

" I think it is very natural we should, Francis," 
replied Mrs. M'Loughlin. " I must confess that 
your visit is an unexpected one certainly, and my 
anxiety now is, to know the cause to which we may 
attribute it. Sit down. 

He did not sit, however, but exclaimed — 

" Good heavens, what is this ? Why, Mary, I 

VOL. III. ^ 
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should scarcely have known you. This change is 
dreadful." 

Neither of the females spoke ; but the daughter 
bestowed on him a single look^ong, fixed, and 
sorrowful — which did more to reprove and soften 
him, than any language could have done. It went 
to his heart — it filled him vnth grief, repentance, 
remorse. For many a day and night afterwards, 
her image, and that look, were before him exerting 
a power over his soul, which kindled his love to a 
height it would never othervnse have reached. He 
approached her. 

" What reparation do I not owe you, my beloved 
Mary, for my base and ungenerous belief in that 
scoundrel's vile calumny? Such reparation, how- 
ever, as I can make, I will. You are not aware 
that Poll Doolin has confessed and disclosed the 
whole infamous plot ; and in a few days the calumny 
will be extinct. As for me, you know not what a 
heavy weight pressed my heart down to the utter- 
most depths of suffering. I have not been without 
other calamities — yet this, I take heaven to witness, 
was the only one I felt." 

There was a tone of deep feeling and earnest sin- 
cerity in his words, which could not for a moment 
be mistaken. His face, too, was pale, and full of 
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care, and his person much thinner than it had been. 

Mary saw all this at a glance — as did her mother. 
" Poor Francis," said the latter, " you have had 
your own troubles ; and severe ones, too, since we 
saw you last." 

" They are gone," he repUed ; " I care not, and 
think Uttle about them, now that Mary's character 
is vindicated. If I should never see her, never speak 
to her more, the consciousness that she is the same 
angelic being that I first found her to be, would 
sustain me under the severest and most depressing 
calamities of life. And God knows," he said, "I 
am likely to experience them in their worst shape ; 
but, still, I have courage now to bear up against 
them." 

On approaching Mary nearer he perceived that 
her eyes were suffused with tears — and the sight 
deeply affected him. " My dear Mary," said he, 
" is there not one word for me ? Oh, beUeve me, 
if ever man felt deep remorse I do." 

She put her hand out to him, and almost at the 
same instant became insensible. In a moment he 
placed her by her mother's desire on the sofa, and 
rang the bell for some of the servants to attend. 
Indeed it would be difiicult, if not impossible, to look 
upon a more touching picture of sorrow and suffer- 
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iDg, than that pure looking and beautiful gu-l p 
sented as she lay there insensible ; her pale, I 
exquisite features impressed with a melancholy 
once deep and tender, as was evinced by the lar 
tear drops that lay upon her cheeks. 

" May God grant that her heart be not brokei 
exclaimed her mother, '' and that she be not ah*ea< 
beyond the reach of all that our affections woi: 
hope and wish I Poor girl," she added, " the on 
portion of the calamity that touched her to the hea 
was the reflection that you had ceased to love her 

Mrs. M'Loughlin whilst she spoke kept her ey 
fixed upon her daughter's pale, but placid face ; ai 
whilst she did so, she perceived that a few lar{ 
tears fell upon it, and Uterally mingled with thoi 
of the poor sufferer's which had been there befor 
She looked up and saw that Harman was deep 
moved. 

" Even if it should be so," he exclaimed, " I shalll 
only justly punished £or having dared to doubt her 

A servant having now entered, a little cold wat 
was got, which on being sprinkled over her face a 
appUed to her Ups aided in recovering her. 

" Your appearance," said she, " and the intelligei 
you brought were so unexpected, and my weakn( 
so great, that I felt myself overcome ; however. 
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I better — I am better now ;" but whilst she 
tered these words her voice grew tremulous, and 
iey were scarcely out of her lips when she burst 
ut into an excessive fit of weeping. For several 
wnutes this continued, and she appeared to feel 
*elieved; she then entered into conversation and 
f^as able to talk with more ease and firmness than 
'he had evinced for many a day before. It was 
|U8t then that a knock came to the hall door, and in 
1 couple of minutes about a dozen of Val's blood- 
liounds, selected to act as bailiffs and keepers — a task 
to which they were accustomed— entered the house 
»rith an Execution to seize for rent. This, at all 
taes and under all circumstances, is a scene in 
f^Mch a peculiar license is given to brutality and 
*nffianism ; but in the present case, there were addi- 
•lonal motives with which the reader is already ac- 
(uainted for insulting this family. Not that the mere 
3vying of an Execution was a matter of novelty to 
ither Mary or her mother, for of late there had 
ofortunately been several in the house and on their 
•operty before. These, however, were conducted 
ith a degree of civility that intimated respect for, 
not sympathy with, the feelings of a family so 
offensive, so beneficial to the neighbourhood by 
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the employment they afforded, and, in short, e 
way so worthy of respect. 

" What is all this about V asked Harman. 

" Why," said one of the fellows, " we're s( 
for rent ; that's what it's about." 

" Rent," observed the other surprized, " wh; 
is only a few minutes since Mr. M'Loughlin toL 
that M'Clutchy assured him — " 

Captain M'Clutchy, Sir, if you plaise." 
Very well — Captain M'Clutchy, or Co 
M'Clutchy if you wish, assured him that — " 

" I have nothing to do with what he assured h 
replied the fellow ; " my duty is to take an in 
tory of the furniture ; beg pardon, ladies ; bu 
must do our duty you know." 

" Let them have their way," said Mrs, M*Loug 
" let them have their way ; I know what they 
capable of. Mary, my dear, be firm — as I 
before — our only trust is in God, my child." 

" I am firm, my dear mother ; for as James 
the grief of griefs has been removed from mc 
can now support myself imder any thing — but y 
indeed, James, she is battling against illness i 
three or four days — and will not go to bed ; it i 
you I now feel, mother." 
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M'Loughlin and his family here entered ; and 
truth to tell, boundless was the indignation of the 
honest fellow, at this most oppressive and perfidious 
proceeding on the part of the treacherous agent. 

" Ah," said he, " I knew it — and I said it — but 

let the scoundrel do his worst ; I scorn him, and 

I defy him in the very height of his ill gotten 

authority. My children," said he, " keep yourselves 

cool. Let not this cowardly act of oppression and 

revenge disturb or provoke you. This country, as 

It IS at present governed — and this property as it is 

at present managed — is no place for us to live in. 

Let the scoundrel then do his worst. As for us, we 

™ follow the example of other respectable families, 

^ho, like ourselves, have been forced to seek a home 

^ a distant country. We will emigrate to America, as 

^^ as I can conveniently make arrangements for 

^t purpose ; for God knows I am sick of my 

^tiveland, and the petty oppressors which in so 

^any ways harass and goad the people almost to 

madness." 

He had no sooner uttered these words, than the 
fellow whose name was Hudson, whispered to one of 
*^8 companions, who immediately disappeared with 
^niething like a grin of exultation on his counte- 
^uce. Mrs. M'Loughlin's illness was now such, as 
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eiplea : and he who solicits 
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she could no longer attempt* to conceal. The painful 
shock occasioned by this last vindictive proceeding on 
the part of M'Clutchy, came at a most unhappy mo- 
ment. Overcome by that and her illness, she was 
obliged to go to bed, aided by her husband and 
daughter ; but before she went, it was considered ne- 
cessary to get one of the ruffians, as an act of favour, 
to take an inventory of the furniture in her chamber, 
in order that her sick room might not be intruded 
upon afterwards. 

Mary having put her sick piother to bed, returned 
to the parlour, from whence she was proceeding to 
the kitchen to make whey with her own hands for 
the invalid, when in passing along the hall, Harman 
and her brother John met her. She was in a hurry, 
and was about to pass without speaking a word, 
when she and they were startled by the following 
dialogue — 

" So, Bob, did you see the pale beauty in the 
parlour ?" 

" I did, she's a deviUsh pretty girl." 

" She is so — well, but do you know that she is 
one of Mr. Phil's ladies. Sure he was caught ifl 
her bed-rootn some time ago." 

" Certainly, every one knows that ; and it appear^ 
she is breaking her heart because he won't make an 
honest woman of her." 
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m caught his sister, whose agitation was dread- 
ed led her away ; making, at the same time, 
al to Harman to remain quiet until his return 
iifficult task, and Harman felt it so. In the 
time, the following appendix was added to the 
Tie already detailed — 

^y, do you hould such talk under this roof, 
T ?" asked a third voice, 
e only reply given to this very natural query 
I, subdued cackle, evidently proceeding from 
70 first speakers. 

>o you both see that strong horse-pistol," said 
lird voice — for in those days an Execution was 
b always levied by armed men — " by the Bible 
th, if I hear another word of such conversation 
iny man here while we're under this roof, I'll 
he butt of it into his skull ! It's bad enough 
re're here on an unpleasant duty." 
Unpleasant ! speak for yourself." 
ilence, you ruffian — on an unpleasant duty; but 
no reason that we should grieve the hearts, 
isult the feeUns of a respectable family like this, 
ruth, or rather the blasted falsehood that was 
ut on the young lady is now known almost 
where, for Poll Doolin has let out the truth." 
'ut didn't Misther Phil desire us to say it, so 
t they mi^ht hear us." 
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" Mr. Phil's a cowardly scoundrel, and nothing 
else ; but, mark me, Phil or no Phil, keep your 
teeth shut on that subject." 

'* Just as much or as little of that as we like, if 
you please, Mr. ." 

" Very well, you know my mind — so take the 
consequences, that's all." 

" Here goes then," said the ruffian, speaking in b 
deliberately loud voice, " it's well known that Mis a 
M'Loughlinis Misther Phil's—" 

A heavy blow, followed by a crash on the floor — 
a brief conflict as if with another person, anothei 
blow, and another crash followed. Harman, in i 
state of feeling which our readers may imagine, bal 
which we cannot describe, pushed in the door, which, 
in fact, was partially open. 

"What, what, is this?" he asked, pretendiag 
ignorance, " is it fighting among yourselves you are • 
Fie, fie! Gordon Harvey, what is the matter?" 

" Only a little quarrel of our own, Mr. Harmaa,' 
replied the excellent fellow. " The truth is, Sir 
that these men— ay, gather yourselves up, do ; yd 
ought to have known Gordon Harvey's blow, fd 
you have often enough heard of it before now ; there 
is no great mistake about that, you scoundrels- — 
the truth is, Mr. Harman, that these fellows were 
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primed with whiskey at M'Clutchy's, and they gave 
me provoking language that I couldn't bear ; it's 
well for them that I didn't take the butt end of that," 
said he, holding up the horse pistol in his left hand, 
" but you'll find ten for one that would rather have 
a taste of it than of this;" shutting his right — which 
was a perfect sledge hammer, and, when shut, cer- 
tainly the more formidable weapon of the two. 

The two ruffians had now gathered themselves up, 
and appeared to be considerably sobered by Harvey's 
arguments. They immediately retired to a corner 
of the room, where they stood with a sullen but vin- 
dictive look — cowardly and ferocious, ready to 
revenge on M*Loughlin's family the punishment 
^hichthey had received, but durst not resent, at the 
^^ds of Harvey — unquestionably one of the most 
powerful and generous Orangemen that was ever 
™wn in Castle Cumber. Let us not for a moment 
^ Baistaken. The Orangemen of Ireland contained, 
^d still contain among them, men of great genero- 
?^*y, courage, and humanity. This is undeniable 
*^d unquestionable ; but then, it is well known that 
^^^He men never took any part in the outrages per- 
petrated by the lower and grosser grades, unless to 
Prevent outrage. In nothing, indeed, wasthelament- 
*^le state of the Irish Church Establishment more 
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painfully obyious than in the moral ignorance and 
brutal bigotry which want of Christian instruction 
and enlightened education had entailed upon men , 
who would otherwise have been a high minded, brave, 
and liberal class, had they not been corrupted by 
the example of the very pastors — ungodly, loose, 
convivial, political, anything but Christian — ^from 
whom they were to expect their examples and 
their precepts. But to return. Harman haying . 
given a significant glance to Harvey, left the room, 
and the latter immediately followed him. 

" Harvey," said he, " I have overheard the whole 
conversation ; give me your hand for it is that of , 
an honest man. I thank you, I thank you — do try 
and prevent these ruffians from insulting the family." 

'* I don't think the same thing will happen a second 
time, Mr. Harman," replied the gigantic Orange- 
man ; " but, the truth is, the men are half drunk, 
and were made so before they came here." 

" Well, but I thank you, Harvey; deeply and 
from my soul, I thank you." 

" You needn't, Mr. Harman ; I hate a dirty and 
ungenerous thing. PhiPs a brother Orangeman, 
and my tongue is tied — no doubt I'll be expelled for 
knocking these two scoundrels down, but I don't 
care; it was too bad and too cruel, and, let the 
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ipshot be what it may, Gordon Haf vey is not the 
man to back a scoundrelly act, no matter who does 
it, or who orders it." 

They shook hands cordially, and we now must 
leave the family for a time, to follow the course of 
other events that bear upon our narrative." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BOB BEATTY's last ILLNESS — ^A HOLY STEEPLE CHASE 
— A DEAD HEAT — BLOOD AGAINST YABMINT — ^BIVAL 

CLAIMS A MUTUAL DISAPPOINTBfENT — THE LAST 

PLEA FOR SALVATION — NON COMPOS MENTIS. 

Our readers may remember that we have alluded 
to an Orangeman, named Bob Beatty, who had be- 
come a convert to the Church of Rome. This 
Beatty, on the part of the priest, was a very fair 
set off against Darby O'Drive, on the part of Mr. 
Lucre. As they were now on the eve of the great 
Discussion, each felt considerable gratification in 
having his convert ready to produce at the Discus- 
sion, as a Uving proof of his zeal for religious truth. 
The principal vexation which the priest had felt, lay 
in the almost insuperable difficulty of keeping Bob 
from liquor, in as much as whenever he happened to 
take a glass too much, he always forgot his conver- 
sion, and generally drank the Glorious Memory, 
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and all the other charter toasts, from habit. It so 
happened, however, that a few days preyious to the 
great Tournay, Bob became so ill in health, that 
there was little hope of his surviving any length of 
time. During this illness, he had had several inter- 
views with Father Roche, who informed him of the 
near approach of death, and prepared him as well as 
could readily be done, to meet it ; for truth to tell, 
he was at all times an impracticable subject on which 
to produce religious impressions. Be this as it may, 
a day or two previous to the discussion, his wife 
feelmg that he was near his dissolution, and deter- 
mined, if possible, that he should not die a Roman 
Catholic, went in a hurry for Mr. Clement, who 
^ppened to be in attendance on a funeral, and was 
consequently from home. In the mean time, a 
Roman Catholic neighbour, hearing that she went 
fetch the minister, naturally anxious that the man 
Wd not die a Protestant, lost no time in acquaint- 
g Father M*Cabe with his situation. Mrs. Beatty, 
'^ever, finding that Mr. Clement was not]]to be 
cured, left her message with his family, and 
eeded in all haste to Mr. Lucre's, in order to 
*e his attendance. 

f y good woman," said he, " your husband, I 
is not in such danger. Mr. Clement cannot 
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certainly bo long absent, and he will attend ; I am 
not quite well, or I should willingly go myself." 

" Very well," said the woman, " between you, I 
suppose, you will let the priest, M'Cabe, have him ; 
and then it will be said he died a Papish." 

" What's that ?" inquired Mr. Lucre, with an 
interest which he could not conceal ; ^' what has 
M'Cabo to do with liim V 

" Why," returned the woman, " he has made him 
a Papish, but I want him to die a True Blue, and 
not shame the family." 

" I shall attend," said Lucre ; " I shall lose no 
time in attending. What's your husband's name?" 

" Bob Beatty, Sir." 

*' Oh, yes, he is subject to epilepsy." 

" The same. Sir." 

She then gave him directions to find the house, and 
left him making very earnest and rapid preparations 
to do what he had not done for many a long year- 
attend a death bed ; and truly his absence was no 
loss. 

In the mean time. Father M*Cabe having heard 
an account of Bob's state, and that the minister had 
been sent for, was at once upon the alert, and lost 
not a moment in repairing to Ids house. So very 
eager, indeed, were these gentlemen, and so equal 
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heir speed, that they met at the cross roads, one of 
irhich turned to Bob's house. In the mean time, 
we may as well inform our readers here, that Bob 
Kmself had, in his wife's absence, privately sent for 
Father Roche. Each instantly suspected the object 
of the other, and determined in his own mind, if 
posfflble, to frustrate it. 

" So, Sir," said the priest, " you are on your way 
to Bob Beatty's, who is, as you well know, one of 
wy flock. But how do you expect to get through 
the business, Mr. Lucre, seeing that you are so long 
out of practice ?" 

" Bob Beatty was never, properly speaking, one 
of your flock, Mr. M'Cabe. I must beg leave to 
ride forward, Sir, and leave you to your Christian 
Meditations. One interview with you is enough for 
^y man." 

" Faith, but I love you too well to part with you 
80 easUy," said the priest, spurring on his horse, 
** cheek by jowl — and a beautiful one you have — will 
f ride with you, my worthy epicure ; and, what is 
^ore, I'll anoint Sob Beatty before your eyes," 

" And, perhaps, perform another miracle," replied 
^r. Lucre, bitterly. 

" Ay will I, if it be necessary," said the priest ; 
' but I do solemnly assure you that by far the most 

VOL. JII. ^ 
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brilliant miracle of modern days is to find the Rev. 
Phineas Lucre at a sick bed. Depend upon it, 
however, if Beatty had not turned Catholic, he might 
die like a dog for the same Mr. Lucre." 

^' I will not abstract the last shilling from his 
pocket for the unction of superstition, at all events." 

"Not you, faith; you'll charge him nothing I 
grant, and right glad am I to find that you know the 
value of your services. You forget, however, that 
my flock pay you well for doing this nothing — that 
is, for discharging your duty — ^notwithstanding." 

Both now pushed on at a rapid rate, growling at 
each other as they went along. On getting into the 
fields they increased their speed ; and, as the pea- 
santry of both religions were apprised of the circum- 
stances connected with Bob's complaint and conrer- 
sion, each party cheered on their own champion. 

" More power to you. Father M'Cabe ; pve him 
the Latin and the Bravery !"* 

" Success, Mr. Lucre I Push on, Sir, and don't 
let the Popish rebel send him out of the world with 
a bandage on his eyes. Lay in the bible, Mr. Lucre ! 
Protestant and True Blue for ever — ^hurra !" 

" The true Church for ever. Father M'Cabe, the 
jewel that you war! Give the horse the spurs, 
avourneen. Sowl, Paddy, but the bodagh parson 
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has the adyantage of him in the cappul. Push on, 
your reverence ; you have the divil and the parson 
against you, for the one's drivin' on the other." 

" Cross the corner of the Barny Mother's meadow, 
Mr. Lucre, and wheel in at the garden ditch ; your 
horse can do it, although you ride the heaviest 
weight. Lay on him. Sir, and think of Protestant 
Ascendancy. King William against Popery and 
wooden shoes; hurra !" 

"Father, achora, keep your shoulder to the 
wind, and touch up Parra Gastha* wid the spurs. 
A groan for the Protestant parson, father darlin' !" 

" Three ^oans for the Popish Mass book. Bravo, 
Mr. Lucre ! That ditch was well cleared !" 

"Divil a purtier, father jewel! Parra Gastha's 
adarlin', and brought you over like a bird — hurra !" 

"Have you no whip, Mr. Lucre? Whip and 
spur. Sir, or the popish garran will be in before you. 
By the great Boyne, I'm afraid the charger's blown." 

" God enable you, father avillish 1 Blown ! Why 
what would you expect, an' it the first visit ever the 
«ame horse made to a sick-bed in his life ; he now 
finds it isn't on the king's high way he is — and I'll 
go bail it's himself that's cursin' the same duty in 
his heart. Bravo, Father Pat ! Parra Gastha's the 

* Literally, Paddy Speedy. 
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boy that knows his duty — more power, ParraGastha! 
Devil pursue the hair's turned on him ; but, be me 
sowl, it wouldn't be so, if he led the life the Protestant 
blood did — feedin' high, and doin* nothin'.'* 

" Mr. Lucre, pull out ; I see you're hard up, Sir, 
and so is your charger. Push him. Sir, even if he 
should drop. Death and Protestantism before 
Popery and dishonour ! Hurra, well done !" 

" Ah, be me sowl, its near the last gasp wid him 
and his masther, and no wondher; they're both 
devilish far out of their element. Faith, if they had 
Father M'Cabe and Parra Gastha's practice, they 
wouldn't be the show they are this minute. WeD 
done both ! fresh and fair snug and dry you do it. 
Hurra !" 

When the two worthy gentlemen had reached 
Bob's house, they dismounted, each inaperspiratdoDy 
and rushed to the bed of the dying man, Mr. Lucre 
sat, of course, at one side, and the priest at the 
other ; Mr. Lucre seized the right hand, the priest 
the left : whilst Bob looked at them both alternately, 
and gave a cordial squeeze to each. 

" You thought, Sir," said Mr. Lucre to the priest 
haughtily, " that he would have died an idolater.'* 

Bob squeezed Mr. Lucre's hand again. 
" And you thought," replied Father M'Cabe, 
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* that he would die a Protestant or a heretic, which 
s the same thing." 

Bob squeezed Father M'Cabe's hand once more. 

" Gentlemen," said Bob, "be pleased to sit down 
—you are hoth Christian ministers, I hope." 

" No," said Father M*Cabe, " there is but one of 
us a Christian ; Mr. Lucre here is not worthy of the 
name. Bob." 

Bob squeezed the priest's hand a third time. 

" Beatty," said Mr. Lucre, " this is a solemn 
occasion, and I'm bound to say, that the priest here 
is merely a representative of Antichrist. This is 
not a time to disguise the truth." 

Bob squeezed Mr. Lucre's hand a third time also. 

"Beatty," continued Mr, Lucre, "if you permit 
yourself to die a Papist, you seal your own ever- 
lasting punishment." 

" True," said Bob." 

"Bob," said the priest, "after the explanations 
of the true church which I have given you, you allow 
yourself to relapse into heresy, you will suffer for it 
during all eternity." 

" True," said Bob. 

" There is no hope for those, who, like the Papists 
and idolaters, hew for themselves vessels that will 
bold no water," said Lucre. 
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" Ah, very right ;" said Bob. 

" There is but one Faith, one Church, and or 
Baptism, and that is ours," said the priest. 

" Ah, you can do it," said Bob with a squeeze. 

" Bob," said the wife, " what do you mean ? 
don't understand you — die a True Blue, and dor 
shame your friends." 

" Gentlemen," said Bob, " I feel disposed to sle 
a little. It is likely that a few minute's rest m 
strengthen my weak body, and clear my mind for t 
consolations of religion, which you are both so bes 
tifully prepared to give me. I feel rather droWsy, 
I'll close my eyes for a few minutes, and doze a littl 

Bob closed his eyes for about four mortal hoi 
and a half, during which time our two wort 
gentlemen sat at his bed-side with the most exe 
plary patience. At length he opened his eyes, a 
inquired for his daughter Fanny, who had b€ 
sent for Father Roche ; to her he whispered a i 
words, after which she went out, but almost imn 
diately returned. He looked at her inquiringly, a 
she answered : — 

" Yes, just as I expected — in a few minutes." 

" Gentlemen," said Bob, " I am much asier no 
but I am at a loss whether to be prepared for hea" 
by you, Mr. Lucre, or by Father M*Cabc." 
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" Beatty," said Lucre, " you have had access to 
tlie bible, and possessing as you do, and as you must, 
tlie scriptural knowledge gained from that sacred 
book, to die in the church which worships crucifixes 
and [[images, would leave you without hope or 
excuse," 

"Ah," said Bob, "you are sound in point of doc- 
trine. No man i^ more orthodox than you." 

" Bob," said the priest, " you know what the 
council of Trent says : — * There is but one Church, 
one Faith, and one Baptism' — ^if you die out of that 
church, which is ours, woe betide you. No, Bob, there 
^ao hope for you if you die an apostate. Bob." 

** Ah," said Bob, " you can send it home, Father 
M'Cabe." 

'* Bob," said the wife, " die a True Blue, and don't 
shana© the family." 

There is but a blue look up for you if you do," 
said Father M'Cabe." 

'* Blue is the emblem of hope, and for that reason 
*^^ Orange system has adopted it as illustrative 
^f o^q. feith," said Mr. Lucre. 

-tie had scarcely uttered the words, when Father 

^^ole entered the sick apartment. High and 

^gtty was the bow he received from Mr. Lucre ; 

^lUXst Father M'Cabe seemed somewhat surprized 
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at the presence of the reverend gentleman. The 
latter looked mildly about him, wiped the moisture 
from his pale forehead, and said — 

" Mrs. Beatty, will you indulge toe with a chair T 
On my return home I lost not a moment in coming 
here ; but the wcdk I have had is a pretty long one ^ 
the greater part of it being up hill." 

"Well," replied Mrs. Beatty, "I'm not tho 
woman to think one thing and speak another. To 
be sure, I'd rather he would die a True Blue than a 
Papish ; but since he will die one, I'd rather have 
you at his side than e'er a priest in the kingdom. 
If there is a Christian among them, you are one — 
you are — so Bob dear, since you're bent on it, I 
won't disturb you." 

" Bring your chab near me," said Bob ; " where 
is your hand, my dear Sir ? Give me your hand/' 
Poor Bob caught Father Roche's hand in his, and 
pressed it honestly and warmly. 

" Bob," said Mr. Lucre, " I don't understand this; 
in what creed are you disposed to die ?" 

" You see. Sir," said M'Cabe, "that he won't die 
in yours at any rate." 

" You will not die in my creed !" repeated the 
parson, astonished. 

" No," said Bob; " I will not/' 
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**You will then die in mine, of course?" said 
Xr, M^Cabe." 
** No/' replied Bob ; " I will not." 
** How is that ?" said the priest. 
** Explain yourself," said Mr. Lucre. 
** I'll die a Christian;' replied Bob. " You*re both 
*n.y thing but what you ought to be ; and if I 
wasn't on my death-bed, you'd hear more of it. 
Here is a Christian clergyman, and under his 
ministry I will die." 

** Ah," said Mr. Lucre, " I perceive, Mrs. Beatty, 
that the poor man's intellect is gone; whilst his 
reason was sound he remained a staunch Protestant, 
and, as such, we shall claim him. He must be 
interred according to the rites of our church, for he 
dies clearly non compos mentis," 

Father Roche now addressed himself to Beatty, 

^d prepared him for his great change, as became a 

pious and faithful minister of the gospel. Beatty, 

however, was never capable of serious impressions. 

Still his feelings were as solemn as could be expected, 

from a man whose natural temperament had always 

wiclined him to facetiousness and humour. He died 

*te next day, after a severe fit, from which he 

recovered only to linger about half an hour in a 

state of stupor and insensibility. 
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This conflict between the priest and the p; 
was a kind of prelude in its way, to the 
Palaver, or discussion, which was immediate 
take place between the redoubtable champio 
the rival churches. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

RATIONS FOB THE GBEAT DISCUSSION, WHICH WE 
NOT GIVE — ^EXTBAOBDINABY HOPE OP A MODERN 

ACLE DABBY AS A SPIRITUAL GANYMEDE SOLO- 

r LIKE AN ANGEL LOOKING INTO THE GOSPEL. 

le morning of the appointed day, the walls of 
> Cumber were duly covered with placards 
oing the points to be discussed, and the names 
speakers on both sides of the question. The 
leading to the scene of controversy, were 
yed with people of all classes. Private jaunting- 
jigs, and carriages of every description, rolled 
y along. Clergymen of every creed, various 
y are, moved through the streets with eager 
urried pace, each reverend countenance marked 
anxious expression arising from the interest 
ssessor felt in the result of the controversy. 
e, in fact, of all ranks and rehgions, were 
bled to hear the leading men on each side 
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defend their own creeds, and assail those of theii 
enemies. The professional men relinquished, for th« 
day, their other engagements and avocations, in ordei 
to be present ; and invalids, who had not been lon{ 
out of their sick rooms, tottered down, wrapped i: 
cloaks to hear this great display of learning an 
eloquence. Early on the preceding morning, th 
Catholic Clergy, though without the sanction ^ 
their Bishops, formally signified to the committee < 
the society, their intention of meeting them man i 
man on the platform. Before the door was opeae 
to the crowd at large, the opposing clergymen an( 
the more select friends on both sides, were admittec 
by a private entrance. The gallery was set aside 
for ladies, who, in Ireland, and we believe every 
where else, form an immense majority at religious 
meetings. 

When the house was thronged to suffocation, 
none but a man intimately acquainted with the two- 
fold character of the audience, could observe much 
more within it, than the sea of heads with which ii 
was studded. The Protestant party looked on with 
a less devoted, but freer aspect; not, however^ 
without an evident feeling and pride in the numbei 
and character of their champions. A strong dast 
of enthusiasm might be seen in many fair eye? 
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among the females, who whispered to each other an 
occasional observation concerning their respective 
favourites; and then turned upon the divine cham- 
pions, smiles that seemed to have been kindled by 
the sweet influence of love and piety. Among the 
Roman Catholic party, there was an expression of 
wonder created by the novelty of the scene; of 
keen observation, evinced by the incessant rolling of 
their clear Milesian eyes from one party to another, 
together with something Uke pity and contempt 
for the infatuated Biblemen, as they called them, 
^ho could so madly rush upon the sharp theological 
spears of their own beloved clergymen. Dismay, 
or doubt, or apprehension of any kind, were alto- 
gether out of the question, as was evident from the 
proud look, the elated eye, and confident demeanour 
V^hich each of them might be distinguished. Here 
3Jid there, youmight notice an able-bodied, coarse-faced 
Methodist Preacher, with Ups like sausages, sombre 
visage, closely cropped hair, trimmed across his face, 
sighing from time to time, and, with eyes half closed, 
offering up a silent prayer for victory over the 
Scarlet Lady ; or, perhaps, thinking of the fat ham 
^i chicken that were to constitute that day's 
^auer, as was not improbable, if the natural meaning 
^ore to be attached to the savoury spirit with which, 



\ 
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from time to time, he licked, or rather sacked at, hS^ 
own lips. He and his class, many of whom, howeve 
are excellent men, sat at a distance from the pla 
form, not presuming to mingle with persons who co 
sidcr them as having no title to the clerical characte:x7 
except such as they conveniently bestow on esucsrh 
other. Not so the Presbyterian Clergymen wfcio 
were present. They mingled with their brethren 
of the Establishment, from whom they differed only 
in a less easy and gentlemanly deportment, hut 
yielded to them neither in keenness of intellect, 
firmness, nor the cool adroitness of men well react 
and quite as well experienced in public speaking. 
At the skirt of the platform sat the nnaffliiTning 
Mr. Clement, a calm spectator of the proceedings; 
and in the capacity of messenger, appeared Darby 
O'Drive, dressed in black — he had not yet entered 
upon the duties of his new oflice — ^busily engaged in 
bringing in, and distributing oranges and other 
cooling fruit, to those of the Protestant party who 
were to address the meeting. High aloft, in the 
most conspicuous situation on the platform, sat 
Solomon M' Slime, breathing of piety, purity, and 
humility. Ho held a gilt Bible in his hands, in order 
to follow the parties in their scriptural quotations, 
and to satisfy himself of their accuracy, as well as 
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at he might fall upon some blessed text, capable of 
ilargmg his privileges. There was in his coun- 
nance a serene happiness, a sweet benignity, a 
diance of divine triumph, partly arising from the 
•nsciousness of his own inward state, and partly 
om the glorious development of scriptural truth 
hich would soon be witnessed, to the utter discom- 
iure of Popery and the Man of Sin. For some 
me before the business of the day commenced, 
ujh party was busily engaged in private con- 
Jrences; in marking passages for reference, arrang- 
ig notes, and fixing piles of books in the most 
onvenient position. Mr, Lucre was m full pomp, 
xceedingly busy, directing, assisting, and tending 
lieir wants, with a proud courtesy, and a suavity of 
lajmer, which no man could better assume. The 
eportment and manners of the Roman Cathohc 
lergy were strongly marked, and exceedingly well 
^fined; especially in determination of character 
^^ vigour of expression. In a word, they were 
^, resolute, and energetic. Among the latter, 
^^ busiest by far, and the most zealous was Father 
^*Cabe, who assumed among his own party much 
^Q same position that Mr. Lucre did among his. 
Ig Was, no doubt of it, in great glee, and searched 
^t for Mr. Lucre's eye, in order to have a frieiv.dbj 
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glance with him, before the play commenced. Lucre 
perceived this, and avoided him as much as he could; 
but, in fact, the thing was impossible. At length 
he caught the haughty parson's eye, and exclaimed 
with a comical grin, which was irresistible — 

"I am glad to see you here. Mi*. Lucre; who 
knows, but we may make a Christian of you yet. 
You know that we, as Catholics, maintain that the 
power of working miracles is in the church still; 
and that, certainly, would prove it." 

Mr. Lucre bowed, and smiled contemptuously, 
but made no reply. 

When the chairman was appointed, and the regu- 
lations by which the meeting was to be guided, read 
and assented to by both parties, the mdlee com- 
menced; and, indeed, we are bound to say, that a 
meltocholy comment upon Christian charity it was. 
It is not our intention to give any thing like a report 
of this celebrated discussion, in as much, as two 

« 

reports, each the genuine and authentic one, and 
each most egregiously contradictory of the other, 
have been for several years before the public, who, 
consequently, have a far better right to understand 
the business than we, who are at this distant date 
merely the remote historian. 

We may be permitted to say, however, that the 
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Dsequences of this great discussion were such, as are 
cessarily produced hy every exhibition of the kind. 
>r aconsiderabletime afterwards nothing was heard 
itween Catholic and Protestant but fierce polemics, 
id all the trite and wordy arguments that are to 
) found in the mouths of ignorant and prejudiced 
en on both sides. The social harmony of the 
strict was disturbed, and that friendly intercourse 
hich should subsist between neighbours was either 
ispended or destroyed. A spirit of exacerbation 
id jealousy was created, and men looked upon 
ich other with bitterness and resentment; whilst 
► complete the absurdity, neither party could boast 
' a single convert to attest the glory of the triumph 
Well each claimed. 

At this period, the character of the Castle Cumber 
eomanry corps, or as they were called M'Clutchy's 
'lood-hounds, was unquestionably in such infamous 
lour with all but bigots, in consequence of their 
olence when upon duty, that a few of the more 
lild and benevolent gentry of the neighbourhood, 
line to the determination of forming a corps com- 
^sed of men not remarkable for the extraordinary 
id exclusive loyalty which put itself forth in so 
any offensive and oppressive forms. Deaker's 
asher's were by no means of such rancid bigotry 

VOL. III. ^ 
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as M'Clutchy's men, although they were, heaven 
knows, much worse than they ought to have been. 
Their most unjustifiable excesses, hpwever, were com- 
mitted in his absence, and without his orders ; for it is 
due to Deaker himself to say, that, although a stannch 
political Protestant and infidel, he never countenanced 
violence against those who dififered from him in creed. 
Deaker's creed was a very peculiar one, and partook 
of the comic profligacy which marked his whole life. 
He* believed, for instance, that Protestantism was 
necessary, but could not for the life of him under- 
stand the nature or tendency of religion. As he 
himself said, the three great Protestant principles 
and objects of his life were — to drink the " Glorious 
Memory" — "To hell with the Pope" — merelybecans® 
he was not a Protestant — and to " die whistling tb® 
Boyne Water." If he could accomplish these success- 
fuUy, he thought he had discharged his duty to h^ 
king and country, and done all that could be fairly 
expected from an honest and loyal Protestant. Aa<ij 
indeed, Uttle, if any thing else in a religious wa^y > 
was expected from him, or from any other person, ^^ 
the period of which we write. 

Be this, however, as it may, the formation of ^ 
new corps of eavalry was determined on, and 1>J 
unanimous consent, the conduct of the matter ^ 
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.Hits departments was entrusted to Mr. Hartley, the 
gentleman already mentioned, as selected to contest 
he county against Lord Cumber or his brother, for 
t had not yet been decided on between them, as to 
^hich of them should stand. Lord Cumber expected 
»n Earldom for his virtues, with a seat in the house of 
Lords, and should these honours reach him in time, 
then his brother, the Hon. Richard Topertoe, should 
be put in nomination. In point of fact, matters be- 
tween the two parties were fast drawing to a crisis, 
and it was also in some degree to balance interests 
with Lord Cumber, and neutralize the influence of 
the Irish government, that Hartley and his friends 
deemed it advisable to have a cavalry corps at their 
disposal. The day of the dissolution of parliament 
was now known, and it naturally became necessary 
that each candidate should be found at his post. 

It was at this very period that a circumstance 
occurred, which, although of apparently small im- 
portance, was nevertheless productive of an incident 
that will form the catastrophe of our chronicles. 
Our readers cannot forget the warm language which 
passed between the man Sharpe, and our exquisite 
friend, Philip M'Clutchy, on their way ffom 
Deaker's. Now, it is due to this man to say, that, 
on looking back at the outrage which occurred in 
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O'Regan's cottage, and reflecting upon the melan- 
choly consequences it produced — not forgetting the 
heart rending insanity of O'Regan's wife — ^he felt 
deep regret, amounting almost to remorse, for the 
part which he bore in it. Independently of this, 
however, the conduct of Phil and his father, in their 
military capacity over the corps, was made up of 
such tyrannical insolence at one time, and of 
such contemptible meanness at another, that the 
men began to feel disgusted with such sickening 
alternations * of swaggering authority, and base, 
calculating policy. Many of them, consequently, 
were heartily tired of their officers, and had already 
begun to think of withdrawing altogether from the 
corps, unless there were some change for the better 
made in it. Now, at this precise state of feeling, 
with regard to both circumstances, had Sharpe 
arrived, when he met his Ueutenant on the day when 
that gallant gentleman signalized himself by horse- 
whipping his grandmother. Phil's threat had deter- 
mined him to return to the Dashers, but, on hearing 
a day or two afterwards, that Hartley was about to 
raise a new corps, composed of well conducted and 
orderly men, he resolved not only to offer himself 
to that gentleman, but to induce all who Were 
moderate among the " hounds," and, indeed, they 
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ire not many, to accompany him. This alarmed 
'Clutchy very much, because on Lord Cumber's 
rival to canvass the county, it would look as if 
i Lordship's interests had been neglected ; and he 
ured, too, that the withdrawing of the men from his 
rps might lead to investigationswhichwere strongly 
be deprecated. After a day or two's inquiries, 
Brefore, and finding that from eighteen to twenty 
his youngest and most respectable yeomanry 
d not only returned him their arms jpd appoint- 
3nts, but actually held themselves ready to be en- 
lled in the Armagh Corps — for so Hartley's was 
rmed — ^he sat down and wrote the following 
bter to Lord Cumber : — 

" Constitution Cottage, June — 
"My Lord, 

" Circumstances affecting your Lord- 
ip's personal and political interests have recently 
jcurred here, and are even now occurring, which 
jnder it my painful duty to communicate with you 
1 the subject without loss of time. I am sorry to 
\.j that the conduct of Mr. Hartley, your well 
Qown opponent for the county, is not that which 
3comes a_high-minded man. The Cavalry Corps of 
hich your Lordship is Colonel, and which, by the 
ay, has rendered good service in the firm d\&dvax^^ 
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of their duty, has been very much damaged by the 
extraordmary conduct which that gentleman is 
pursuing. The fact is, that he has taken it into his 
head, aided and assisted of course by his friends 
and political supporters, to raise a corps of Yeomanry 
Cavalry as it were, in opposition to ours ; and this, 
no doubt, he has a right to do; although I am 
quite certain, at the same time, that it is done with 
a view to secure either the support, or at least the 
neutrality of government ; which neutrality would, 
as your Lordship knows, be a heavy blow to us. 
However, as I said, he has as good a right as we 
have to raise his corps ; but I do not think he is 
justified in writing private circulars, or in tampering- 
with the men of our corps, many of whom he ha^ 
already seduced from their duty, and lured ovear 
with honied words and large promises to the body 
he is raising. The fact is, my Lord, if our men 
were not so devotedly attached to my son and 
myself as they are. Hartley's unjustifiable inter- 
ference would leave the corps a mere skeleton. As 
it is, he has taken eighteen of our very best men 
from us ; by best, I allude only to youth and physical 
energy, for I need scarcely say, that all the staunch 
and loyal fellows remain with us. I am sorry to 
add that Mr. Hickman, as I predicted he would, is 
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vigorously supporting your [opponent ; and there is 
a scoundrel here who is often closeted with him — a 
rascally painter named Easel, quern ego — you see I 
have a little of my Latin still, my Lord. — The 
fellow — ^ihis wild goose Easel I mean — says he has 
come to the neighbourhood to take sketches ; but if 
I don't mistake much, I shall ere long put him in a 
condition to sketch the Bay of Sidney. I have 
already reported him to government, and, indeed, I 
We every reason to suppose that he is a Popish 
Agent sent here to sow the seeds of treason and 
^i'saffection among the people. Nothing else can 
account for the dreadful progress which Whiteboyism 
"a« made upon your Lordship's property, where it is 
much more outrageous and turbulent than in any 
otlxer district that I am acquainted with. I have also to 
a^Tiaint you, my Lord, that even if I were disposed 
^ keep M'Loughlin and Harman on the property — 
^t is, granting that I were sufficiently treacherous 
to your interest to do so, it is now out of my power. 
Their own dishonesty has at length fallen upon their 
heads. They are bankrupts, and not now in a condi- 
tion to pay a renewal fine for their leases ; but I am 
happy to inform your Lordship, that my son Phil, and 
Mr. M*Slime, have each offered five hundred pounds 
/or their respective holdings — a tender which I 
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might in Yiun expect from any other quarter and 
which I cannot conscientiously refuse. 

'' Harman was acquitted for the murder of Harpur 
— ^in consequence, it is thought, of a treacherous 
scoundrel, named Sharpe, who was once one of our 
corps, having taken a bribe to give evidence in his 
favour. This same Sharpe is to be a sergeant in 
Hartley's corps ; and, when I say that Hartley and 
Harman are and have been on very intimate terms, 
I think it shows how the wind blows between thenii 
at all events. I have been receiving rent yesterday 
and to-day, and cannot but regret the desperate 
state to which things have been brought. There is 
no getting in money, and the only consolation I feel 
is, that I have honestly and conscientiously discharged 
my duty. I have cleared a great number of our 
enemies from the property, but unfortunately, such 
is the state of things here, that there is the greater 
number of the holdings still unoccupied, other tenants 
that we could depend on, being afraid to enter upon 
them, in consequence of the spirit of intimidation 
that is abroad. This M^Loughlin is certainly a most 
consummate swindler : he was unable to pay his rent, 
and I sent in an execution yesterday ; but, as every 
one knows, fourteen days must elapse before the 
public auction of property takes place. Judge of 
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surprize then, when, short as was the time, an 
lavit has been made before me, that he and his 
lily have come to the determination of emigrating 
America, and, I suppose, by the aid of a mid- 
ht mob to take away all that is valuable of their 
'perty by force. I consequentiy must remove it 
once, as the law, under such cu*cumstances, 
powers me to do — for I cannot sit by and suffer 
ir Lordship to be robbed, in addition to being 
h misrepresented and maligned by these men 
their families. Granting the full force, however, 
this unpleasant intelligence, still I do not think it 
essary that you should at present leave the circles 
olished and fashionable life in which you move, to 
y yourself here among a set of mahgnant barba- 
is, who would scruple very Uttle to slit your Lord- 
)'s weasand, or to shoot you from behind a hedge. 
I am in correspondence with Counsellor Brow- 
ber at the Castle, who, in addition to the glori- 
privilege of being, as he deserves to be, free 
ihe Back Trot there, is besides a creature after 
own heart. We are both engaged in attempting 
ring the Spy System to that state of perfection 
3h we trust may place it on a level with that fine 
Institution, so unjustly abused, called the Inqui- 
•n. Browbeater is, indeed, an exceedingly useful 
I to the present government, and doe^ aSX ^^\. Vsv 
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him lies, I mean out of his own beat, to prevent them 
from running into financial extravagance. For 
instance, it was only the other day that he prevented 
a literary man with a large family from getting a 
pension from the Premier, who, between you and me, 
my Lord, is no great shakes ; and this wa^ done in 
a manner that entitles him to a very lasting remem- 
brance indeed. The principle upon which he 
executed this interesting and beautiful piece of 
treachery — for treachery of this kind, my Lord, is 
in the catalogue of pubUc virtues — was well worthy 
of imitation by every man emulous of office ; it was 
that^of professing to be a friend to the literary man, 
whilst he acted the spy upon his private life, and 
misrepresented him to the Minister. Oh, you do not 
know, my Lord, how the heart of such a man as I am, 
warms to the author of this manly act of private 
treachery and pubUc virtue ; and I cannot help agree- 
ing with my friend M'Slime, who, when he heardit, 
exclaimed with tears of admiration in his eyes, 'H 
is beautiful — verily the virtuous iniquity of it 
refreshes me I May that mild, meek, and most 
gentlemanly Christian, Mr. Browbeater, be rewarded 
for it ! And may the day never come when he shall 
require to tread in the footsteps of the devil 1' 
Indeed, my Lord, I cannot help crying amen to this, 
and adding, thatt\\eTeme;TDJat^\v'c.^ of hia virtues may 
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descend and reflect honour on his posterity, as, I 
have no doubt, they will do. How few like him 
could transfuse the spirit of the Tipperary assassin 
into the moral principles of the Castle, for useful 
purposes ? I beg to enclose your Lordship Mr. Hart- 
ley's circular, which, I think, contains an indirect 
reflection on certain existing bodies of a similar 
nature, and is therefore, in my opinion, very ojffen- 
sive to us ; I also enclose you others which he has 
written to several of your tenants, who are already 
members of your own corps. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. &c., 

" Val. M^Clutchy." 
The following is the circular alluded to above — 

" Sir — As a proposal to raise an additional 
yeomanry corps of respectable cavalry in Castle 
Cumber and its vicinity is about to be submitted to 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to receive his appro- 
bation, your presence is requested at Sam Com- 
pany's, Castle Cumber Arms, at twelve o'clock on 
Friday next, when it is proposed to name officers, 
and adopt such further measures as may appear 
most conducive to the embodiment of the corps with 
expedition and effect. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Henry HA.u'ii^^xr 
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To his letter Val received the following reply— 

*^ Belgrave Square, 
" Dear Sir, 

" I received your letter, and perfectly agree 
with you as to the ojffensive nature of Mr. Hartley's 
circular, many of which I have had in my posses- 
sion for some time past. With respect to him, I 
have only to say, that he and I have agreed to 
arrange that matter between us, as soon'as I reach 
Castle Cumber. I am sorry that any of my tenants 
should deserve the character which M'Loughlin aad 
his partner have received at your hands ; I dare say, 
however, that if they did not deserve it they wonld 
not get it. The arrangements for their removal, 
of course I leave as I hitherto have left every thing 
within the sphere of your duty, to your own sense 
of honesty and justice. Do not, however , take harsh 
or sudden steps. In the mean time lose not a 
moment in remitting the needful. 

" Your's, &c. 

" Cumber." 

It is not at all likely that Lord Cumber would 
ever have noticed Hartley's circular, or troubled 
himself about the formation of the new corps in the 
slightest degree were it not for the malignity of 
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M'Clutchy, who not only hated the whole family 
of the Hartley's from the same principle on which a 
knave hates an honest man, but in remembrance of 
that gentleman's cousin having in his office, and in his 
own presence, kicked his son Phil and pulled his nose. 
When enclosing the circular therefore to his Lord- 
ship, he underlined the word "respectable," by 
which it was made to appear deUberately offensive. 
Whether it was used with the design of reflecting 
upon the licentious violence of the Blood-hounds, we 
pretend not to say, but we can safely affirm that the 
word in the original document was never underlined 
hy Hartley. Lord Cumber, like his old father, was 
no coward, and the consequence was, that having 
once conceived the beUef that the offensive term in 
tile circular was levelled at his own corps — although 
he had never even seen it — he, on the receipt of 
M*CIutchy's letter, came to the determination of 
^ting to Hartley upon the subject. 
Lord Cumber to Henry Hartley, Esq. : — 
" Sir — I have just perused a circular written 
V you, calling a meeting at the Castle Cumber 
^ms, with the object of forming, what you are 
^leased to term, a yeomanry corps of resectable 
avalry. Now you are perfectly at Uberty to 
^tow whatever epithets you wish upon your new 
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corps, provided these epithets contain no unfl 
insinuation against existing corps. I think, the: 
fore, that whilst others have heen for some ti 
abeady formed in the neighbourhood, your use 
the term respectable was, to say the least of 
unhandsome. I also perceive that you have wi 
ten to some of my tenants who are already 
rolled in the Castle Cumber corps, and am 
formed that several of my men have already gi^ 
up their arms and clothing, on account of an 
plication from you to join your corps. I presui 
Sir, you did not know that these persons belonj 
to the Castle Cumber troop ; for however anxioui 
the cause you may be, I need not point out to ; 
a very obvious fact — to wit — that weakening a cc 
already embodied only tends to defeat the purj 
for which it was designed. I take it, therefore, 
granted, that no gentleman, however great 
influence, would ask any soldier to desert his colo 
and I am sure you will tell those men that they oi 
to remain in the body in which they were euro 
and in which enrolment their names have 1 
returned to the war office. In conclusion, I think 
the tenant who does not reserve to himself the p( 
of serving the landlord under whom he derives 
whole of his property, is, in my opinion, 
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ungrateful and unprincipled: and he who solicits 
him to resign that essential reservation is, I think, 
extremely indelicate. 

" I am, &c. Cumber." 

I To this Mr. Hartley sent the following : — 

I "My Lord — I cannot at all recognize the tyran- 
nical principle you lay down in your definition of 
the relations between landlord and tenant. I deny 
that a tenant necessarily owes any such slavish and 
serf-like duty to his landlord as you advocate ; and 
I am of opinion, that the landlord who enforces, or 

f attempts to enforce such a duty, is stretching his 
privileges beyond their proper limits. I do not 
understand that any of your Lordship's tenantry 
have been solicited to join our new corps. I have 
signed circular letters for my own tenantry, and if 
any of them have reached yours, it has been without 
either my consent or knowledge. 

" I have the honour to be, 
" My Lord, &c. 

" Henry Hartley." 

Lord Cumber to Henry Hartley, Esq. : — 

" Sir — I beg to inquire whether you apply the 
word tyrannical to me ? 

" I have the honour, &c. 
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Henry Hartley, Esq., to the Right Hon. ] 
Cumber : — 

" My Lord — I think if you had read my 
communication with due attention, you might 
perceived that I applied the term which seei 
offend you, to your principles, rather than to j 
self. So long as your Lordship continues, how 
to advocate such a principle, so long shall I assc 
it with the epithet in question. 

" I have the honour, &c. 

" Henry Hartlei 

Lord Cumber to Henry Hartley, Esq. : — 

'* Sir — Your letter merely contains a distin 
without a difference. So long as I identify 
principles with myself, or myself with my princ 
so long shall I look upon any offence offered t< 
one as offered to the other. The principle, tl 
fore, which you brand with the insulting ej 
tyrannical, is one which / hold, and ever shall 1 
because I believe it to be just and not tyraiu 
I await your explanation, and trust it may be i 
factory. 

' " I have the honour to be, &c. 

" CUMBEI 
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Kenry Hartley, Esq., to the Right Hon. Lord 

Cumber : — 

• *^ 

**My Lord, 

" I am not anxious to haye a quarrel with you, 
and I believe you will admit that the courage neither 
of myself, nor of any one of my family, was ever 
called m question. I really regret that any serious 
misunderstanding should arise between us, from this 
mere play upon words. I trust, therefore, to your 
Lordship's good sense, and good feeling, not to press 
me on this occasion. 

" I have the honour, &c. 

" Henry Hartley.'' 

Lord Cumber to Henry Hartley, Esq. : — 

" Sir — I never doubted your courage until tww, 
I have only to say, that I beg an answer to my last 
letter. " I have the honour, &c. 

" Cumber." 

Henry Hartley, Esq., to Lord Cumber. 

" My Lord — Your Lordship will find it in my 
last but one. 

" I have the honour, &c. &c. 

"Henry Hartley." 

Wd Cumber to Henry Hartley, Esq. — 
"Sir — I beg to say that I shall be in Castle 

VOL. llh T* 
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Cumber within a fortnight from this date, and tha 
you shall have early and instant notice of my arriva 

" I remain, &c. 

" Cumber." 

Henry Hartley, Esq., to Lord Cumber — 

" And I, my Lord, shall be ready to meet y^ 
either there or any where else. 

" And have the honour, &c. 

" Henry Hartley/' 

In the mean time, and whilst this correspondent 
was going forward, the political feeling about CastJ 
Cumber rose rapidly between the adherents am 
friends of each. M'Clutchy called a meeting of Lore 
Cumber's friends and his own, which was held in th^ 
public rooms of Castle Cumber. The following is tli< 
report taken from the columns of the" True Blv^^' 
*' At a special meeting of the committee of the Castl< 
Cumber cavalry held in that town on Monday, tli< 
15th March, 18—, Lieutenant Philip M'ClutchyiJ 
the chair. 

" Captain Valentine M*Clutchy having coiP 
municated to the committee to the effect th^ 
Henry Hartley, Esq., having directed to certain c 
the Castle Cumber corps a circular letter, as well ^ 
private letters, influencing them to withdraw ther^ 
from, and joiu atrooijj \s[\v^dv\\^\^\iQNs ^^^iivai8iDg 
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and that in consequence of these steps on his part, 
SGTeral of the Castle Cumber troopers had deserted, 
ajid were enrolled in the new corps : — 

" And Captain M'Clutchy having also laid before 
said Committee a copy of a letter which he had 
drawn up to be sent to Henry Hartley, Esq., and 
the Committee havmg taken the same mto their 
Daost serious consideration : — 

" It was unanimously resolved — That any attempt 
to induce the defection of any members enrolled in 
such corps, even to join another corps, is highly 
^jurious to the Institution at large, in as much, 
^ it holds out a pernicious example of deser- 
^oii, and, above all, is calculated to excite a jealous 
elecrtdoneering spirit, and create enmity, between 
^^ yeomanry troops, whose utility and value to the 
country depend on unanimity and mutual good will. 

'* iResolved — That the above resolutions, together 
with, the following letter signed by the Chairman in 
*"^ xiame of the meeting, be forwarded to Henry 
Hai^ey, Esq. 

*SiR — Having associated for the safety and 
<luiGti of this portion of the country, as well as for 
*"^ protection of our families and properties, we fed 
^i^Selves particularly called upon, on an occasion 
^^ the present, to stand forward and reijel the 
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attack made upon this loyal corps, and, indeed, on 
the whole body of yeomanry throughout this king- 
dom, — ^in spiriting away, by your letters and undue 
influence, some of our members, and attempting to 
procure others to be withdrawn from a corps already 
enrolled, armed, and complete. Be assured, Sir, 
we shall be at all times ready, and happy to afford 
every assistance in the formation of any new corps 
in our neighbourhood, provided this co-operation 
shall have no effect in diminishing our own. 

" * We, therefore, call upon you to reflect on the 
measures you have taken, and are taking, and not 
to persevere in the error of keeping such deserters 
from (mr troop as have joined yovrs ; as we shall i 
the case of your persisting to do so, most certainl; 
publish the whole course of your proceedings in tbi 
matter for the satisfaction of our loyal brethre 
throughout the kingdom, and leave them to deci 
between you and us. 

" * Philip M'Clutchy, Chairman, 

" * Valentine M'Clutchy, Captain. 

" ' Richard Armstrong, Second lieutenac:"-^ 

" * Robert M'Bullet. 

" ' Charles Cartridge. 

" ' Boniface Buckram. 

" ' Dudley Fulton, Secretary.' " 
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these documents, which were so artfully 
ied as to implicate Hartley without openly 
oitting themselves, that gentleman having 
Aj had the understanding with Lord Cumber, 
hich our readers are aheady cognizant, made 
bllowing brief reply. 

Richard Armstrong, Esq., second Lieutenant 
lc Castle Cumber Cavalry : — 

Sir — I have received two resolutions passed at a 
iing of your troop in Castle Cumber, and regret 
ly, for the sake of the Yeomanry service of the 
itry, that I cannot send any communication to 
e who bear the two first names on your com- 
ee. I trust I am a gentleman, and that I shall 
knowingly, be found corresponding with any 
gentlemen. I have only now simply to say, 
I repel with great coolness — for indignation I 
none — the charges that have been brought 
nst me, both in the resolutions, and the letter 
3h accompanied them. Neither shall I take 
her notice of any letters or resolutions you may 

1 me, as I have no intention in future of corres- 
ding with any one on thp subject, with the ex- 
ion of Lord Cumber himself, with whom I have 
recent communications touching this matter. 

" I am, Sir, &c.. 
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Our readers are, no doubt, a good deal surprized 
that Phil, knowing, from sad experience, the courage 
for which all the Hartley family were so remarkable 
should have ventured to undertake the post c 
chairman, on an occasion where such charges wer 
advanced against the gentleman in question. An< 
indeed, so they ought to be surprized, as upon tb 
following morning no man living felt that sensatic 
so deeply or painfully as did worthy Phil himsel 
who experienced the tortures of the damned. Tl 
whole secret of the matter, therefore, is, that Pt 
had lately taken to drink — ^to drink at all hours top- 
morning, noon, and night. In vain did his fathe 
remonstrate with him upon the subject ; in vain di< 
he entreat on one occasion, and command on another 
Phil who was full of valour under certain circma- 
stances, told his father he did not care a curse f()i 
him, and d — d his honour if he would aUow him U- 
curb him in that manner. The fact is, that Phi 
was at the present period of our tale, as corrupt au< 
profligate a scoundrel as ever walked the eartb 
His father had no peace with him, and received littl* 
else at his hands than contempt, abuse, and threat 
of being horse-whipped. Perhaps if our reader 
can remember the extermination scene at Drur 
Dhu, together with the appearance of Kate Clanb 
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they will be disposed to think that the son's conduct 

now, was very like judicial punishment on the father 

for what his own had been. Be this as it may — on 

the following morning after the meeting at Castle 

Cumber, Phil's repentance, had it been in a good 

cause, ought to have raised him to the calendar. 

In truth it rose to actual remorse. 

" Damn my honour, M^Clutchy" — ^for that was 

now the usual respectful tone of his address to him. — 

" iirere you not a precious old yillain to allow me to 

take the chair yesterday, when you knew what 

^JUpsed fire eaters these Hartleys are ?" 

" That, Phil, comes of your drinking brandy so 

^arly in the day. The moment you were moved 

^to the chair — and, by the way, I suspect M*- 

^ttllet had a mischievous design in it — I did every 

*^g in my power, that man could do, to prevent 

you from taking it." 

** It's a d d bounce, M'Clutchy, you did no 

•^^li thing, I teU you. D — ^n you all together, I 

^y 1 I would rather the devil had the whole troop, 

^ Ixe will too, with Captain M'Clutchy at the head 

of tiliem— 

* * Don't get into insubordination, my hero," said 

"^ :ffather ; " why do you put me over Lord Cumber's 
he»^ ^»' 
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" Ay," replied the son, " when sending you to 
Head quarters, you mean ; yes, my old knave, and 
when he and you and the whold kit of you get there, 
you'll know then what permanent duty means. That 
scoundrel Hartley will be sending a challenge to 
me." 

"Make your mind easy, Phil," replied his virtuous 
father, "there is not the slightest danger of that; 
here's his reply to Armstrong, which Dick himself 
handed me in Castle Cumber a while ago. Bead 
that, and let it console you." 

Phil accordingly read Hartley's letter, in which 
both he and his father were mentioned with such 
marked respect ; and never did reprieve come to a 
shivering, inanimate, and hopeless felon with the 
hangman's noose neatly settled under his left ear, 
with a greater sense of relief than did this communi- 
cation to him. In fact, he had reached that mean- 
ness and utter degradation of soul which absolutely 
feels comfort, and is glad to take refuge, in the very 
contempt of an enemy. 

" I hope you're satisfied," said his father. 

"All right, my old fellow — all right, Captam, 
M'Clutchy, Magistrate and Grand-juror. Damn my 
honour, but you're a fine old cock, Val — and now I 
have spirits to take a glass of brandy, which I hadii't 
this whole morning \>eSoTe '' 
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" Pliil," said the father, ** how do you tliink I 
^n ever get you appointed to the magistracy if you 
ake to drink V 

" Drink ! why, blood, my old boy, is it this to 
ne I Do yon mean to tell me that there are no 
irunken magistrates on the bench ? Drink ! why, 
man, let me drink, swear, and play the devil among 
the ladies, surely you know that my thorough Pro- 
testantism and Loyalty will make up for, and redeem 
alL Hey, then, for the glass of brandy, in which 
rn drink your health, and hang me. Til not abuse 
you again — unless when you deserve it, ha, ha, ha !" 
" At all events," said Val, " keep yourself steady 
for this day ; this is the day, Phil, on which I will 
glut my long cherished vengeance against Bryan 
M'Loughlin — against him and his. I shall leave 
them this night without a roof over their heads, as 
I said I would, and, Phil, when you are in possession 
of his property and fEurm, and he and his, outcasts, 
^^ will then imderstand what I meant, when I told 
lAn with a boiUng heart in Castle Cumber Fair, 
that his farm and mine lay snugly together.** 

" But what will you do with the sick woman, I 
mean his wife?" asked Phil, putting a glass of 
brandy to his lips, and winking at his father ; " what 
will you do with the sick woman, I say ?" 
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Val's face became so frightfully ghastly, and pre- 
sented so startling a contrast between his complexion 
and black bushy brows, that even Phil himself got 
for a moment alarmed, and said : — 

" My God, father, what is the matter ?" 

Val literally gasped, as if seeking for breath, 
th<m putting his hand upon his heart, he said-- 

" Phil, I am sick here — " 

" I see you are," said Phil, " but what is the 
matter, I say again ? why are you sick ?" 

"Vengeance, Phil; I am sick with vengeancbI 
The moment is now near, and at last I have it within 
my clutch ;" and here he extended his hand, and 
Uterally made a clutch at some imaginary object in 
the air. 

" Upon my honour," said Phil, " I envy yon; 
you are a fine consistent old villain." 

" The sick woman, Phil ! By the great heavens, 
and by all that they contain — if they do contain 
anything — I swear, that if every individual of than, 
men and women, were at the last gasp, and within 
one single moment of death — ^ha ! hold," said he, 
checking himself "that would never do. Death! 
why death would end all their sufferings." 

" Oh, not all, I hope," said Phil, winking again. 

" No matter," resumed Val, " their sufferings in 
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;fais life it would end, and so I should no longer be 
either eye witness or ear witness of their destitution 
md miseries. I would see them, Phil, without house 
)r home — without a friend on earth — without rai- 
nent, without food — ragged, starved — starved out of 
bheir very virtues — despised, spat upon, and trampled 
on by all ! To these, Phil, I thought to have added 
shame — shame ; but we failed — we have failed." 
" No," repUed Phil, " I give you my word, we did 
not." 

*• We did, Sir," said the father ; " Harman and 
she are now reconciled, and this is enough for the 
people, who loved her. Yes, by heavens, we have 
filled." Val sat, or almost dropped on a chair as 
he spoke, for he had been pacing through the parlour 
iffltil now ; and putting his two hands over his face, 
ie sobbed out — groaned even with agony — until the 
tears Uterally gushed in torrents through his fingers. 
''I thought to have added shame to all I shall make 
them" suffer," he exclaimed ; "but in that I am frus- 
trated." He here actually clenched his hands and 
gnashed his teeth, like a man in the last stage of 
Gladness. 

On removing his hands too, his face, now terribly 
distorted out of its lineaments by the convulsive 
Workings of this tremendous passion, presented an 
appearance which one imght rather suppose to\ia.Ne 
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been shaped in hell, so unnaturally savage and dia^ 
bolical were all its outlines. 

Phil, who had sat dd^ at the same time, with 
his face to the back of tne chair, on which his two 
hands were placed, supporting his chin, kept his 
beautiful eyes, seated € he was in that gracefd 
attitude, fixed upon Hb father with a good deal of 
surprise. Indeed it would be a difficult thing, con- 
sidering their character and situation, to find two coun- 
tenances more beautifully expressive of their respec- 
tive dispositions. If one could conceive the existence 
of any such thing as a moral looking-glass placed 
between them, it might naturally be supposed that 
Val, in looking at Phil, saw himself ; and that Phil 
in his virtuous father's face also saw his ovm. The 
son's face and character, however, had considerably 
the advantage over his father's. Val's presented 
merely what you felt you must hate, even to ab- 
horrence ; but the son's, that which you felt to be 
despicable besides, and yet more detestable stilL 

" Well," said Phil, " all I can say is, that upon 
my honour, my worthy father, I don't think you 
shine at the pathetic. Damn it, be a man, and 
don't snivel in that manner, just like a furious 
drunken woman, when she can't get at another 
woman who is her enemy. Surely if we failed, it 
wasn't our faults ; Wt 1 t\vmk I can console you so 
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far as to say we did not fail. It's not such an easy 
thing to suppress scandal, especially if it happens to 
be a lie, as it is in the present case." 

" Ah," said the father with bitterness, " it was 
all your fault, you ill-looking Bubberlien.* At your 
age, your grandfather would not have had to com- 
plain of want of success." 

" Come, M'Clutchy — I'll not bear this — it's cursed 
ungenerous in you, when you know devilish well 
how successful I have been on the property." 

" Ay," said Val ; " and what was the cause of 
that ? Was it not merely among those who were 
under our thumb — the poor and the struggling, 
who fell in consequence of your threats, and there- 
fore through fear of us only ; but when higher game 
and vengeful purposes were in view, see what a 
miserable hand you made of it. I tell you, Phil, 
if I were to live through a whole eternity, I could 
never forgive M'LougHin the triumph that his eye 
had over me in Castle Cumber Fair. I felt that he 
looked through me — that he saw as clearly into my 
very heart, as you would of a summer day into a 
glass bee-hive. My eye quailed before him — my 
lip quivered — my brow fell; but then — well — no 
matter ; I have him now — ho, ho, I have him now /" 

• An ignorant, awkward booby. 
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'^ I wonder the cars and carts are not coming 
before now," observed Phil, " to take away the fur- 
niture, and other valuables." 

" I am surprised myself," replied Val ; " they 
ought certainly to have been here before now. 
Darby got clear instructions to summon them." 

" Perhaps they won't come," observed the other, 
"until — Gad, there's his rascally knock, at all 
events. Perhaps he has sent them up." 

" No," said Val ; " I gave him positive instruc- 
tions to order them here in the first instance." 

Darby now entered. 

" Well, Darby," said Val, who, on account of 
certain misgivings, treated the embryo gaoler with 
more civility than usual ; " what news. How many 
cars and carts have you got ?" 

Darby sat down, compressed his lips, blew out 
his cheeks, and after looking about the apartment 
for a considerable time, let out his breath gradu- 
ally until the puff died away. 

" What's the matter with you Darby ?" again 
inquired Val. 

Darby went over to him, and looking seriously 
into his face — then suddenly laying down his hat- 
said, as he almost wrung his hands — 

" There's a Spy, Sir, on the Estate ; a Popish 
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Spy, as sure as Idolathry is rank in this benighted 
land" 

A Spy I" exclaimed Phil, " we know there is." 
Be quiet, Phil—" who is he, Darby V 
Why, Sir, a feUow — of the name of Weasand — 
may satan open a gusset in his own for him this day I 
Sure one Counsellor Browbeater, at the Castle, 
Sir — ^they say he's the Lord o' the Black Trot — 
Lord save us — ^whatever that is — " 
The Back Trot Darby— go on." 
Well, Sir, the Back Trot ; but does that mean 
that he trots backwards, Sir ?" 

" Never mind. Darby, he'll trot any way that 
will serve his own purposes — go on, I tell you." 

"Well, Sir, sure some one has wrote to this 
Counsellor Browbeater about him, and what do you 
think, but Counsellor Browbeater has wrote to Mr. 
Lucre, and Mr. Lucre spoke to me, so that it's all the 
same as if the Castle had wrote to myself— smd axed 
me if I knewn any thing about him." 
" Well, what did you say ?" 
" Why I said I did not, and neither did I then ; 
but may I never die in sin, but I think I have a 
due to him now." 

" Well, and how is that ?" 

" Why, Sir, as I was ordherin' the tenantry in 
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wid the cars and carts to remove M'Loughlin's 
furniture, I seen this Weasand along wid Father 
Roche, and there they were — the two o' them — goin' 
from house to house ; whatever they said to the 
people Tm sure I dont know, but, any how, hell 
resave ^hem." 

" Take care. Darby," said Val, " no swearing — I 

■ 

fear you're but a bad convert." 

" Why, blood alive. Sir," replied Darby, " sure 
turnin' Protestant, I hope, isn't to prevent me from 
swearin' — don't themselves swear through thick and 
thin ; and, verily, some of the Parsons too, are as 
handy at it, as if they had sarved an apprenticeship 
to it." 

" Well, but about this fellow, the Spy ?" 

** Why, Sir, when I ordhered the cars the people 
laughed at me, and said they had betther autority 
for keepin' them, than you had for sendin' for them; 
and when I axed them who it was, they laughed till 
you'd think they'd split. I know very well it's a 
Risin' that's to be ; and our throats will be cut by 
this blackguard spy, Weasand." 

" And so you have got no cars," said Val. 

" I got one," he replied, " and meetin' Lanty 
Gorman goin' home wid Square Deaker's ass- 
King James — or Shecmus a Cocka, as he calls him— 
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that is, " Jemmy the Cock," in regard of the great 
courage he showed at the Boyne — I made him pro- 
mise to bring him up. Lanty, Sir, says the Square's 
a'most gone." 

" Why, is he worse ?" asked Val, very coolly. 

"Begad, Sir, sure he thinks it's the Twelth o' 
July ; and he was always accustomed to get a keg of 
the Boyne Wather, whenever that day came round, 
to drink the loyal toasts in ; and nothing would satisfy 
him but that Lanty would put the cart on Sheemvs 
a Cocka, and bring him a keg of it all the way from 
the Boyne. Lanty to plaise him, sets off wid himself 
to St. Patrick's Well, where they make the Stations, 
and filled his keg there; and the Square, I suppose, 
is this moment drinkin', if he's able to drink, the 
Glorious Memory in blessed wather, may God forgive 
him, or blessed punch, for it's well known that the 
wather of St. Patrick's Well is able to consecrate 
the whiskey any day, glory be to God I" 

"Damn my honour, Darby," said Phil, "but 
that's queer talk from a Protestant, if you are one." 

" Och, sure aren't we all Protestants together 
now ?" replied Darby ; " and sure, knowing that, 
where's the use of carryin' the matter too far? 
Sure, blood alive, you wouldn't have me betther 
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than yourselves? I hope I know my station, 
gintlemen." 

" Ah, Darby/' said Phil, ** you're a neat boy, I 
think." 

** What's to be done ?" asked Val ; " their refusal 
to send their horses and cars must be owing to the 
influence of this priest Roche." 

" Of course it is," replied the son; " I wish to God 
I had the hanging of him ; but why did you send to 
those blasted papists at all ? sure the Blood-hounds 
were your men." 

" Why did I, Phil ? ah, my good shallow son— 
ha, why did I?" he spoke in a low condensed 
whisper, " why, to sharpen my vengeance. It was 
my design to have made one papist aid in the oppres- 
sion of another. Go oflf, Darby, to Castle Cumber, 
and let twelve or fourteen of my own corps come to 
M'Loughlin's with their horses and carts immediately; 
— call also to M* Slime, and desire him to meet me 
there forthwith ; and bid Hanlon and the other two 
fellows to wait outside until they shall be wanted. The 
Sheriff will be at M'Loughlin's about two o'clock" 

After Darby had gone, Val paused for a while, 
then rose, and walked about, apparently musing and 
reflecting, with something of uneasiness and per- 
plexity in his looks ; whilst Phil unfolded the Trm 
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Bliie, and began to peruse its brilliant pages with 
his usual nonchalance. 

" Phil," said the father, " there is one thing I 
regret, and it is that I promised Solomon Harman's 
farm. We should, or rather you should, you know, 
have secured both — for I need not tell you that two 
good things are better than one, as my friend Lucre 
knows — who, by the way, is about to be made a 

bishop of, now that he of has gone to his 

account. Solomon, however, having been aware of 
the fines they offered, ex officio, as the Law Agent, 
I thought the safest thing was to let him go snacks. 
If, however, we could so manage, before Lord 
Cumber's arrival, as to get him discarded, we might 
contrive to secure the other farm also. The affair 
of the young woman, on which I rested with a good 
deal of confidence, would, I am inclined to think, on 
second consideration, rather raise him in that profli- 
gate Lord's esteem, than otherwise." 

" Why, did you not hear that he was publicly ex- 
peUed from the congregation ?" said Phil : « a^d a« 
to the history of Susanna, that's all over the parish 
these two days. Her father brought the matter 
before the congregation, and so far Solomon's hypo- 
crisy is exposed." 

*' In that case, then," said Val, ** something may 
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be done yet. We must only now endeavour to 
impress Lord Cumber with a strong sense of wlwut 
is due to public opinion, which would be outraged by 
having such a Law Agent on his estate. Come, leav^ 
the matter to me, and we shall turn Solomon's flanB^ 
yet ; I know he hates me, because I curtailed hB>^ 
pickings, by adopting the system of not giving Leased 
unless to those on whom we can depend. Beside^^ 
the little scoundrel has no political opinions whatso- 
ever, although an Orangeman." 

" Come, my old cock, no hypocrisy ; what political 
opinions have you got ?" 

" Very strong ones, Phil." 

" What are they ? — you hate the papists, I sup- 
pose ?" 

^' Cursed stuff, Phil ; the papists are as good as 
other people ; but still I hate them, Phil, because it's 
my interest to do so. A man that's not an anti- 
papist now is nothing, and has no chance. No, 
Phil, I am not without a political opinion notwith- 
standing, and a strong one too." 

" What is it, then ?" 

" Here," said he, laying his hand upon his breast, 
" here is my political opinion, Valentine M^ Clutchy, 
Phil, is my political creed, and my reliffious one 
too-" 
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" After all," replied Phil, " you are a chip of the 
old block." 

*' Yes, Phil ; but I doa't parade it to the world 
IS he does — and there's the difference." 

** Well, thank heaven," said the son, " I have no 
trains for any creed ; but I know I hate Popery 
md the Papists as I do the devil." 

'* And that, Phil, is the enlightened sentiment 
apon which all bigotry and mutual hatred between 
creeds is based. But you, Phil, could never be so 
vexatious a foe to Popery as I could — your very 
passions and prejudices would occasionally obstruct 
you even in persecution — ^but I — I can do it coolly, 
clearly, and upon purely philosophical principles. I 
*^te M'Loughlin upon personal principles — I hate 
the man, not his reUgion ; and here there must be 
P^ion: but in matters of religion, Phil, there is 
i^othing so powerful — so destructive — so lasting — so 
Aarp in persecution — ^and so successful, as a passion- 
less resentment. That, Phil, is the abiding and 
imperishable resentment of churches and creeds, 
which has deluged the world with human blood." 

" Curse your philosophy, I don't understand it ; 
when I hate, I hate — and I'm sure I hate Popery, 
and that's enough.' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SOLOMON SUFFERS A LITTLE BETBIBUTIOBT — ^REQUESTS 
WIDOW LENEHAN TO " WRESTLE*' FOB HIM — ^DEAKEB's 
DEATH-BED — ^DIES LOYALLY WHISTLING THE BOYNB 
WATER. 

The conversation had proceeded thus far, when 
Lanty Gorman, akeady spoken of, knocked at the 
door, and asked to see Mr. M*Clutchy. 

Val went to the hall. 

" Well, Lanty, what's the matter ? — ^how is your 
master ?" 

" Plaise your honour," said the lad, " I think you 
ought to go to him ; he's at the last gasp. Sir ; if 
you'd see the way his face is, and his eyes." 

" He is worse, then ?" 

" I don't think it's so much sickness, Sir, as — " 

" As what ?" 

" As the liquor, your honour ; he's at the Glorious 
Memory, Sir, till he's nearly off; he thinks it's the 
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Boyne wather he's drinkin' it in, Sir, otherwise I 
don't b'lieve he'd take so much of it. Sheenms a 
Cocka and the cart's in the yard, Sir ; Darby said 
you wanted them." 

" Take Sheenms a Cocky to h — , Sir," said Phil, 
" we don't want him — ^he's a kind of papist ; take him 
away to h — out of this." 

" I can only take him to the gates, Sir ; unfor- 
tunately there's no entrance there for a Papish, 
Captain Phil; if we could only get him to turn 
Protestant, Sir, it's himself 'ud get the warm 
welcome. But," he proceeded, addressing Val, 
" wouldn't it be a charity, Sir, to go over and see 
the state he's in ; Tom Corbet, the butler, says it's 
a burnin' sin and shame to look at him, widout any 
one near him but that vagabone, Miss Fuzzle, an' 
he dyin' like a dog." 

" I shall be there immediately," replied Val. 
'' Bring the ass home again ; we do not want him. 
Now, Phil," he proceeded, " I shall ride over to see 
how matters are going on ; and in the mean time I 
think it would be well to get Hanlon, and those 
other two who were out with Darby for his protec- 
tion — ^for the fellow pretends to be afraid, and 
caj*ries arms — ^it would be as well, I say, to get two 
or three additional affidavits against this Easel, pre- 
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pared by my return ; for we must make our case as 
firm as we can. Whether the fellow's a Popish Agent, 
or whether he's not, dosen't matter a curse. I don'ii 
think he is myself; but at all events it will be a 
strong proof in the eye of Government, that we are 
at least vigilant, active, and useful men. I wiH 
entrust his arrest to you, and you shall have the full 
credit of it at head quarters. I hope soon to hare 
you on the Bench. Only I do beg, that for yoar 
own sake and mine, you will keep from the brandy. 
I have remitted the rents to Lord Cumber, who will 
soon make them fly." 

In a few minutes afterwards, he proceeded at full 
speed to the edifying death-bed of his father. 

Whilst Phil is preparing the supplementary Affi- 
davits for Easel's arrest, which he stretched oat 
considerably by interpolations drawn from his own 
imagination, we shall follow Darby to M'Slime's, 
observing, en pcissarU, that the aforesaid Darby, as 
he went, might have been perceived to grin and 
chuckle, and sometimes give a short, low, abrupt 
cackle, of a nature peculiarly gratifying to himself. 

" Devil a smite ever either of them left on any 
bone thrown me," he exclaimed. " Instead o' tbat 
they begridged me the very fees that I was entitled 
to, bad luck to them ! Well — no matther !" and 
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e he shrugged and chuckled again, and so con- 
Led to do, as he went along. 
^s for Solomon, he felt full occasion that morning 
SlU his privileges and spiritual sustainment. A 
days previous, he had been brought before his 
ther Elders by Susanna's father, whose state- 
it was unfortunately too plain to admit of any 
It or misapprehension on the subject. These 
^ectable men — ^for with but another exception 
y were so — discharged their duty as became 
m. The process of expulsion was gone into, but 
her with a spirit of sorrow for the failings of an 
ing and sinful fellow-creature^ than with any of 
> dogmatic and fiery indignation, which, under the 
^ of charity for his soul, is too often poured upon 
) head of a backslider. The fact now was, that 
3 consequences of his crime were about to come 
me to him, in a manner which required the exhi- 
ion of all the moral courage he possessed. It is 
ttecessary to inform our readers, that he had 
omed the cloak of hypocrisy for the purpose 
rely of advancing his own interests among a cer- 
I section of the religious world. No sooner, how- 
r, did the history of his expulsion and its cause 
ome general, than all those religious clients, who 
themselves scandalized by his conduct, immedi- 
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ately withdrew their business out of his hands, and 
transferred it to those of others; and not only persons 
of a decidedly religious character, but also almost 
every one who detested hypocrisy, and loved to see it 
exposed and punished. In truth, short as the period 
was since that exposure, Solomon was both surprised 
and mortified at the number of clients and friends 
who deserted him. 

He was meditating over these things then that 
morning, when Widow Lenehan, of whom mention 
has already been made, a reUgious woman, and not- 
withstanding her name, a member of the congre- 
gation to which he belonged, entered his omw, 
accompanied by her brother. 

" Ah, Mrs. Lenehan, how do you do ? and my 
friend Palmer, I hope I see you well I" 

" Pretty well, Mr. M^Slime ; as well as 
hard times will let us." 

" Hard times ! true, my friend ; hard times fliej 
are indeed ; very hard — yea, even as a crushing 
rock to some who are severely tried. But affiction 
is good, my friends, and if it be for our soul's health, 
then, indeed, it is good to be afflicted." 

To this, neither Mrs. Lenehan, nor her brother 
made any reply ; and Solomon was left to console him- 
self with a holy groan or two — given in that peculiar 
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which hypocrisy only can accomplish, but 
is altogether out of the sphere^ and beyond the 
ty of true repentance. 

[r. M*Slime/* said Palmer, " my sister has at 
it" — which was the fact — although Solomon 
Dt believe it — "a more advantageous oppor- 
of investing those eight hundred pounds which 
oor woman has scraped together, and she 
J to draw them out of the funds without any 
; she wishes to sell out." 
f course," said Solomon ; " and, indeed, Mrs. 
lan, I am delighted to hear it. How are you 
to have the money invested, ma'am ? Only 
le the names of the parties, with the nature of 
curities, and I shall have the whole matter 
managed with as little delay as may be." 
be wishes first, Mr. M'Slimo, to get the money 
w own hands," said Palmer, " and, I believe, I 
s well state that, as a conscientious Christian 
1, she does not feel justified in availing herself 
onger of your professional services, Mr. 



me." 



ideed," observed the widow, " I don't see how 
d, Mr. M' Slime; I trust I am a Christian 
1, as he says, and for a Christian woman to 
uo you as her Attorney, would be, I fear, to 
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encourage hypocrisy and sin ; and I feel that it 
would not be permitted to me to do so, unless 
I abused my privileges." 

"Heigho," thought Solomon, "here am I pun- 
ished, as it were, in my own exact phraseology; 
verily, the measure is returning unto me." 

" Well, Mrs. Lenehan, this is part of my indi- 
vidual dispensation — may it be made precious to me I 
There is a mystery in many things, and there is a 
mystery in this ; a mystery which, I trust, shall yet 
be cleared up, even so as that I shall indulge in 
much rejoicing when I look back upon it. Mr. 
Palmer, you, I trust, are a Christian man, and yon, 
Mrs. Lenehan, a Christian woman. Now, let me 
ask, did you ever hear that it is possible for an 
innocent man to be condemned as though he were 
guilty ? Oh ! I could argue strongly on this— but 
that I know now is not the hour." 

" Well, but to business, Mr. M'Slune ; my aste^ 
wants the money into her own hands." 

" And in her own hands it shall be placed, Mr* 
Palmer ; but this, you are aware, cannot be done 
for a few days — until, at all events, I go to Dublin-' 

" When will that be ?" asked Palmer. 

" About this day week (d. v.) Term commences 
on to morrow week, but I am generally in town a 
ila.y or two before." 
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" Very well then, on this day week we shall be 

town too, and will call at your office about ten 
jlock." 

" The exact hour, my dear friend — and pray be 
nctual-and my friend Palmer-my dmr friend, 
11 you confer a great, an important favour on 
a? and you, Mrs. Lenehan, for you can?" 
" What is it," said Palmer. 
" When at family worship think of me. If I am, 
hat the world begins to say I am, oh I do not I 
iquire, and stand in need of your prayers, and most 
imest supplications — yea, Mrs. Lenehan, even that 
ou should wrestle for me — ^that I may be restored 
► the fold: — ^and if I am innocent — if—iE — oh! why 
3 1 say if?*^ said he, turning up his eyes, and clasp- 
ig his hands, whilst the tears of hypocrisy actually 
ickled down his cheeks, *^ but it is known — ^that 
Pedous word innocence is known ? Peace be with 
ou both !" 

Darby on his arrival, found him engaged in 
Titing at his desk, and on casting his eye slightly 
t the paper, he perceived that he was drawing out 
bill of costs. 

*' Darby, my friend," said Solomon, after the 
Pst salutations irere over, " when will you enter 
Pon the duties of your new office." 

'* Plaise God, as soon as Mr. M'Das\>^ \a.^^^'\\« — 
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which will be in a few days, I hope ; and how are 
you, Misther M'SUme ?" 

" Tried in the furnace of affliction, nine limes 
heated, Darby." 

"It's a sad thing to be accused unjustly, Mr. 
M*SUme," said Darby looking him shrewdly in the 
face with one eye shut ; " but then it's well that ^ 
— this — visitation has come upon a man that has 
thrue religion to support him, as you have, under it." 

" Darby, my friend, there are none of us perfect 
— we all have our frailties — our precious little — ah 1 
yes ; — you know, Darby, the just man falleth seveB 
times a day." 

Darby started, and despite of all the influence of 
his new creed exclaimed — " Blessed Saints, seven 
times ! Arra when was this, Mr. M'Slime ? Throtii, 
I think, it must be in the ould pagan times long ago, 
when the people were different from what they are 
now." 

" You see. Darby, that just men, that is the Elect, 
have their privileges." 

*' Throth, if to fall seven times a day is the pri- 
vilege of a just man, Td never be anything else ail 
my life," rephed Darby ; " and myself wondhers 
that there's ere an unjust man alivt." 

" Darby, I fear that Mr. Lucre has not improved 
jour perception oi sif\T\\A3kaXt\dst^^ 
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" Why, as to that, Mr. M' Slime, if you knew Mr. 
Lucre's piety as well as I do — however, as you say 
yourself, Sir, if 8 Tcnovm, or rather it's unknown, the 
piety of that gintleman." 

"Well, Darby, between you and me, I am just as 
well satisfied that you did not attach yourself, as I 
emected you would have done, to our congregation ; 
for, to acknowledge a truth. Darby, which I do in 
all charity, I tell you, my friend, that they are awfully 
Pharisaical, and wretchedly deficient in a proper sense 
of Christian justice ; I, Darby, am a proof of it. 
I mentioned to another person before. Darby, that 
the Christian devotion of an act I did, would occasion 
considerable risk to my own reputation, and you see 
it has done so. I shall bear all blame. Darby — all 
shame. Darby — all opprobrium, Darby, sooner than 
that precious vessel — hitherto precious, I should have 
said — and yet, perhaps, precious still — " 

" He is a just man, may be," said Darby. 

" He is, I would trust — sooner, I say, than that 
precious vessel should be broken up as unprofitable." 

" I suppose he is one of those vessels. Sir," said 
Darby, "that don't wish to hould any wather, 
unless when it's mix — " 

" He is, or rather was, a brother Elder, Darby ; 
but then, it mattereth not ; I have covered his trans- 
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gressions with my charity. I permit you to say as 
much among your friends in the religious world, 
whenever you hear the name of Solomon M*Slime 
mentioned. It is also due to myself to say as muck" 

" I'm afther comin' from Mr. M'Clutchy's, Sir," 
said Darby, *' and he desired me to say that he 
hopes you'll attend at Mr. M'Loughlin's about tyo 
o'clock, and not to fail, as it's to be a busy day wid 
him. The Sheriffs to be there to put them out." 

*' I shall not fail, Darby," replied the attorney; 
'' but who comes here, riding at a rapid pace, like a 
messenger who bringeth good tidings ?" 

Darby looked out, and at once recognized one of 
Deaker's grooms, riding at a smart gallop towards 
Solomon's house. 

The latter raised the window as the man 
approached — 

" Well, my friend, what is the matter ?" 

" Sir, Mr. Deaker wishes to see you above all 
things ; he is just dying, and swears he cannot depart 
till you come." 

** I shall order the car immediately," replied Solo- 
mon. " Say I shall not lose a moment." 

The man wheeled round his horse, and galloped 
off at even a greater speed than before. 

** Darby, my friend," said he, " I shall attend at 
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M*Loughlin's without fell. Justice must be ren- 
dered, Darby; justice must be rendered to that 
wretched man and his family." 

Darby looked him in the face with a peculiar ex- 
pression — 

" Yes, Sir," said he ; " plaise Ood, justice shall 
be rendhered, as you say — no doubt of ihaV* 

He then left the house, and ere he had proceeded 
a score yards, turned and said — 

" Yes, you netarnal villain — you know the justice 
you and M^Clutchy rendhered me — bad luck to you 
both, I pray, this day I Any how it'll soon come 
back to yez." 

In a few minutes Solomon was on his way, with 
an anxious expectation that he had been called upon 
to draw up Deaker's Will. 

Val, on reaching his father's, heard from Tom 
Corbet, with a good deal of surprise, that Solomon 
had been sent for expressly. A glance, however, at 
the invalid induced him to suppose that such a mes- 
sage could proceed from nothing but the wild capri- 
cious impulses under which he laboured. Much to 
his surprise also, and indeed to his mortification, he 
found before him two gentlemen, whom Deaker, 
who it appears had been conscious of his appro;.ch- 
ing dissolution, had sent for, with his usual shrewd- 

VOL. IIL Tl 
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ness, to ^uard and preserve his loose property from 
his unfortunate housekeeper on the one hand, and his 
virtuous son Val, on the other. These gentlemen 
were his cousins ; and indeed we are inclined to 
think that their presence at that precise period was, 
considering all things, rather seasonable than other- 
wise. They had not, however, arrived many minutes 
before Val, So that when he came, they were still in 
one of the parlours, waiting for Deaker's permission 
to see him. A Uttle delay occurred ; but the moment 
Val entered, with his usual privilege he proceeded 
straight to the sick room, whilst at the same mo- 
ment a message came to say, that the other gentle- 
men " might come up and be d — d," The conse- 
quence was, that the three entered the room nearly 
together. Great was their surprise, however — at 
least of two of them — their disgust, their abhorrence, 
on seeing, as they approached, his bed-room, a 
female — young, certainly, and handsome — wrapped 
in a night-dress — her naked feet shppered, her face 
flushed, and her gait tottering, escaping, as it were, 
out of it. 

On passing them, which it was necessary she 

should do, she did not seem ashamed, but turned 

her eyes on them with an expression of maudlin 

resentment, that distorted her handsome but besotted 

features, into somclYuug l\v»,\, ^^«> oslX^ixiNaivs^V^^^Qck 
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those who looked upon her. There she passed, a 
licentious homily upon an ill spent life — upon a life 
of open, steady, and undeviating profligacy ; there 
she passed the meritricious angel of his death-bed, 
actually chased by the presence of men from the 
delirious depravity of his dying pollutions I 

" There is no necessity, gentiemen," said Val, 
" for my making an apology for this shocking sight 
— you all know the life, in this respect, that my 
unfortunate father led."* 

" In any case it is unprecedented," replied one of 
them ; " but if he be so near death, as we apprehend, 
it is utterly unaccoimtable — ^it is awful/' They 
then entered. 

Deaker was lying a little raised, with an Orange 
silk night-cap on his head, embellished with a figure 
of King William on horse-back. Three or four 
Orange pocket-handkerchiefs, each, owing to the 
excellent taste of the designer, with a similar deco- 
ration of his Majesty in the centre, lay about the 
bed, and upon a little table that stood near his head. 
There was no apothecary's bottles visible, for it is 
well known that whatever may have been the cause of 
Deaker's death, he died not of any malady known in 
the Pharmacopeia. In truth, he died simply of an 

• This, like most other sceoes in the pTesenl "wotVi, \ft xkO^<!M\wi» 
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over-wrought effort at reviving his departed ener- 
gies, joined to a most loyal, but indomitable habit of 
drinking tha Glorious Memory in brandy. 

" Well, Vulture," said he on seeing VaJ, " do you 
smell the death-damp yet, that you're here ? Is the 
putrefaction of my filthy old carcase on the wind 
yet ? Here, Lanty, you imp," he said, turning his 
eyes on that ripe youth as he brought in a large jug 
of the " Boyne" — in other words of St. Patrick's 
Well water — " I say you — you clip, do you smell 
the putrefaction of my filthy old carcase yet ? eh ?" 

" Begad, Sir, it's not the pleasantest smell in the 
world at the present time ; and there's a pair of big, 
black, thievish lookin', ould Ravens, sittin' for the 
last two or three days upon the black beech, as if 
they had a suspicion of something. Tom Corbet 
and I, have fired above a dozen shots at them, and 
blazes to the father we can take out o' them. So 
far from that, they sit there laughin' at us. Be me 
sowl, it's truth, gentlemen." 

** Begone, Sirra," said Val, ** how dare you use 
such language as this to your master ? Leave the 
room," 

Lanty rubbed his hair with his middle finger and 
went reluctantly out, 

" Ah," said Deaker, " I'm glad to see you here, 
Dick Bredin — and you 3a^— %\»^ V^x^ '^\\a. \w 
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the dirt, and you'll find I have not forgotten either 
of you. — As for the Vulture there, he is very well 
able to take care of himself — he is — oh, a d — d 
rogue 1" 

Deaker's face, was suoh a one as, perhaps, was 
never witnessed on a similar occasion, if there ever 
were a similar occasion. It presented the cadaverous 
aspect of the grave, lit up into the repulsive and 
unnatural animation that resulted from intoxication, 
and the feeble expiring leer of a worse passion. 
There was a dead, but turbid glare in his eye ; half 
of ice, and half of fire, as it were, which, when taken 
in connexion with his past life, was perfectly dreadful 
and appalling. If it was not the ruling passion 
strong in death, it was the ruling passion struggling 
for a divided empire with that political Protestantism 
which regulated his life, but failed to control his 
morals. 

" Here," said he, ** mix me some brandy and 
water, or — stop, ring the bell, Dick Bredin." 

Bredin rang the boll accordingly, and in a minute 
or so Lanty came in. 

" Here, you imp, do your duty." 

Haven't you enough. Sir ? more, I think, will do 

you harm." 
"Go to h — ^1, you young imp of perdition, do 

your duty, 1 8a,y/' 
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Lanty here mixed him some brandy and water, 
and then held it to his lips. 

" Here," said he, " here is the Glorious, Pious, 
and Immortal Memory ! hip, (hiccup) oh — ay — hip, 
hip, hurrah! Now, Lanty, you clip, that's one 
part of my duty done." 

" It is, Sir," replied Lanty ; " you always did 
your duty. Square." 

"Ay, but there's more to come — lay me back 
now, Lanty ; lay me back till I whistle the Boyne 
Water." 

Lanty accordingly laid him back a little^* and he 
immediately commenced an attempt to whistle that 
celebrated air, by way of consolation on his death* 
bed. 

" He's not always settled, gentlemen," said Lanty, 
" and I see that one of his wandering fits is oomin' 
on him now." 

" What is the reason," said Captain Bredin — ^for 
such was the rank of the person he called Dick — 
** why is it that there is not a physician in attend- 
ance ?" 

" He would not let one of the thieves near him," 
replied Lanty, "for fraid they'd kill him." 

" That is true," observed Val ; " he always 
entertained a strong antipathy against them, and 
would consult uone " 
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" Did Solomon M*Slime come?" he inquired. 

** Here's a foot on the stairs," said Lanty, " may 
be it*s he — " and Lanty was right, for he had 
scarcely spoken when the worthy attorney entered. 

"Solomon, you sleek, hypocritical rascal," said 
he, " I did not forget you ; read that paper ; you 
will find at the bottom of it these words, on one side, 
' sworn before me, this' — no matter about the day — 
signed * Randal Deaker ;' and, on the other, * Su- 
sanna Barnet.' Solomon, I could not die happily 
without this hit at you. Your hypocrisy is known, 
— ^ha, ka, ha ! Come, d — ^n me ; / never lived a 
hypocrite, and I won't die one. Lanty, you imp, 
the brandy." 

" I'll only give him a little," said the lad, looking 
and nodding at them." 

" Come, then, * the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory r — ^hip — ^ah, lay me down — hi-p-p-p!" 

He now closed his eyes for some time, and it was 
observed that strange and fearful changes came over 
his face. Sometimes he laughed, and sometimes he 
groaned, and, indeed, no words could express the 
indescribable horror which fell upon those present, 
or, at least, upon most of them, as the stillness of the 
room was from time to time broken by the word — 
" damruxtion'^ — pronounced in the low and holloa 
voice of approaching death. 
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Solomon, who had already glanced at the affiliating 
affidavit made by Susanna, was the first to break the 
silence. 

" In truth, my friends," said he, " I fear it is not 
good to be here ; and were it not that T am anxious 
to witness what is rarely seen, a reprobate and blas- 
phemous death-bed, I would depart even now." 

After some time Deaker called out — " Help me 
up, Lanty ; here, help me up, you whelp," 

Lanty immediately did so, and aided him to sit 
nearly upright in the bed. 

'* The tumbler, Lanty — Lanty, my lad, *fo* t« eat, 
drink, and be mer — ry, for termor — row we die;' 
here's the glor — , pio — , and immor — ^1, memo — , 
hi-p, hi-p-p ! And now I swore th — at I wo — ^uld 
die whistling it, and by that oath I will." He then 
looked around, and seemed to recover himself a little. 
" Ay," he continued, " I'll do it, if I don't I'll be 

d d! lay me down, you imp of hell; there, that 

wiU do." 

He then gathered his mouth and lips, as those do 
who whistle, and at the moment a long rattle of 
death was heard in his throat, then a shrill, feeble 
sound, like that of the wind through reeds, melan- 
choly and wailing, issued from his white and gathered 
lips, and then was a silence. 
For some minutes \t -vrai^ tisA. \st^<etv, ^\. V»\.^h 
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M*Clutchy went over, and on looking into liis face, 
and feeling his pulse and heart, he announced the 
fact of his death. 

"Well," said Lanty, " he kept his word, at all 
events ; he swore many a fearful oath that he would 
die whistling the Boyne Wather, and he did : but, 
be me soul, he didn't die drinkin' it, as he thought. 
I must go and let them know in the house that he's 
gone." 

" And bring my car to the door," said Solomon, 
" as quickly as you can. Well," he proceeded, " the 
man is now gone, and, indeed, my friends, I fear that 
Satan is not at this moment without a companion, 
if he is on his way to his own dominions." 

Deaker's features at that moment presented the most 
extraordinary appearance. As he lay, there appeared 
evident upon them the somewhat comic set, which 
was occasioned by his attempt to whistle the Boyne 
Water. He had but one tooth in fronts which now 
projected a little ; and, as he always whistled with his 
mouth twisted somewhat to the one side, it would be 
difficult to witness such a striking sight. But, when 
to this we add the recollection of his life and habits, 
and mention the fact that the very act of whistling 
the Boyne Water brought forward in his face all the 
gross characteristics of his licentious passions, we 
may tairljr admit that the face and fcatxxYO^ Net^ 
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faithfully represented the life and principles of the 
man who owned them. 

Lanty, who had gone to acquaint the servants 
with his death, and to get round Solomon's car, now 
came in with a pale face ; — 

'^ Gentlemen/' said he, '' as sure as life's in me, 
the two black thievish ravens that sot on the black 
beech tree these two days past, is off ; hell resave 
the feather o' them's there — it's truth ! The moment 
the breath was out of his body they made back to 
where they came from ; they got what they wanted, 
you see, and it stands to raison, or what 'ud keep 
them watchin' there these three days. As for mysel( 
be me s^l the first thing I'll do will be to make a 
severe station to St. Patrick's Well to get the grm 
o' the sin off o' me that has been committed in this 
house." 

Val, for years, knew his father's dispositi(m too 
well, to form any expectations whatsoever from him, 
and, indeed, it is but just to say that old Deaker 
took care not to allow him an opportunity of falling 
into a single misconception on the subject. As ft 
natural consequence Val hated him, and would hare 
come long before to an open rupture with him, 
were it not that he feared to make him bis enemy. 
Ho also thought it possible that Deaiker out of 
respect for lois \\\\.aTv^, m^V. \\i ^\sva <iaQricious 
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moment have thought of rewarding it; and so pro- 
bably he might have done, were it not for two traits 
m his character which his worthy father especially 
detested — viz., cowardice and hypocrisy. 

Val, on his retm*n home, found fewer carts than he 
had caculated upon even among his blood*hounds. 
Orangemen in the social and civil duties of life, are 
sterling and excellent men in general. It is only 
when brought together for the discharge of poUtical 
duties, by such miscreants as M'Clutchy, or when 
met in their Lodges under the united influence of 
liquor and mad prejudices ; or when banded together 
in fairs and markets under the same stimplants, and 
probably provoked and dared by mass^.of less 
open, and more treacherous opponents ; it is only 
then, we say that their most licentious outrages were 
committed. Meet the Orangeman, however, in his 
field, or in his house and he will aid and assist you 
in your struggles or difficulties, as far as he can ; no 
matter how widely you may differ from him in 
creed. 

The hfft was, that on understanding the nature 
of the duty Val expected from them — and which 
the reader may perceive was not an official one — 
most of them absolutely refused to come. M'Loughlin 
they said had given extensive employment, and 
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circulated large sums of money annuaUj in the 
neighbourhood, and they did not see why an Ab- 
sentee landlord, or his Agent, should wish to throw 
so many hands out of employment, and to ruin so 
many families. They weren't on duty now, which 
was a different thing; but they had their own 
opinions on this subject — ^they knew Captain Phil's 
conduct — and d — n them, if M'Loughlin was a Pa- 
pish twenty times over, if they'd lend a hand in any 
sense to carry away his furniture. It was all well 
enough when they were drunk or on duty ; but they 
weren't drunk or on duty now. 

Three or four cars and carts were all that Val 
found at home on his arrival there — a circumstance 
which, added to his recent disappointment touching 
Deaker — ^from whom he had, in fact, to the last che- 
rished secret expectations — inflamed his resentment 
against M'Loughlin almost beyond all conception. 

On leaving Constitution Cottage for M'Loughlin's, 
he was not a little surprised to see worthy PW* 
walking backward and forward on the lawn, accom- 
panied by no less a personage than our friend Ray* 
mond-na-hattha. 

** Ah," said ho to Phil, looking at him and Ray" 
mond, " there's a pair of you." 

*' Never mind, old fellow," said Phil with a grin* 
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3u don't know what's ahead — a pretty bit of 
ds ; begad, father, Raymond's a jewel : — ah, you 
't know her, but I do — ^hip, hip, old cock." 
' Phil," said Val, " you have been at the brandy ; 
je it in your eye, and I hear it in your speech." 

* Well," said Phil, " I have, and what then — 
t's the chat ; who's afraid, M'Clutchy ?" 

'' Phil, Phil,'" said the father, " this won't do." 

* I say it will do, and it must do," returned the 
— ^but harkee, old cock, is Deaker the precious 
— d yet ?" 

* If ever man was," replied his father — ** and not 
►enny to either of us, Phil ; not as much as would 
>le on his own lying tombstone, and a lying one 
will be, no doubt. Did you get the affidavits 
ipared ?" 

' I did, but curse the rascals, I was obliged to 
ke them drunk before they would consent to 
Jar them. The truth is, I put in a lot of stuff out 
my own head," said Phil, " and they refused to 
Jar to it until I made them bUnd." 

* You must have made devilish stretches when 
y refused," said the father, "where are they 

' Locked up in the stable loft, fast asleep," replied 

il, " and ready to swear." 

" It is well/' said Val, " that weliave aS^^axW;^ ^xA 
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information enough for his arrest, independent of 
theirs. Go in, Phil, and keep yourself steady — Easel 
must be my own concern, I see that ; he shall be 
arrested this day ; I have every thing prepared 
for it." 

" Very well," said Phil ; " with all my heart— I 
have better game in view," and he knowingly rubbed 
his finger along his nose as he spoke. 

" If you were sober," said Val, " I could have 
wished you to witness the full glut of my vengeance 
upon M'Loughlin, in as much, my excellent son, as 
it was on your account I received the insult, the 

injury — why, by h n, he trampled upon me I— 

that shall never be forgiven, but which will this day, 
Phil, meet the vengeance that has been hoarded up 
here — " and, as he spoke, he placed his hand upon 
his heart. " The sheriff," he added, " and his 
officers are there by this time — for I do assure you, 
Phil, I will make short work of it. As for those 
ungrateful scoundrels that refused to send their cart 
and carts, I know how to deal with them ; and yet, 
the rascals, as matters now stand between Hartley 
and us, I can't afford to turn them out of the corps." 

" Go ahead, I say," replied Phil ; " I have 
better game on hands than y^r confounded corps, 
or your confounded popish M'Loughlins." 
Raymond w\io v^aiXk^^, pari -pas^u.^^J^v^ with hiin»j 
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looked at him from time to time, and, as he did, it 
might be observed that his eyes flashed actual fire — 
sometimes with an appearance of terrible indignation, 
and sometimes with that of exultation and delight. 

Val now proceeded to execute his great mission 
of vengeance. As he went along his heart literally 
beat with a sense of satanic triumph and delight ; his 
spirit became exhilarated, and all his faculties moved 
in a wild tumult of delirious enjoyment. He was at 
best but a slow horseman, but on this occasion he 
dashed onward with an unconscious speed that was 
quite unusual to him. At length he reached 
M'Loughlin's, whither the carts had been sent, 
immediately on his return from Deaker's. All 
there seemed very quiet and orderly ; the usual 
appearance of business and bustle was not of course 
visible, for thanks to his own malignant ingenuity 
and implacable resentment, there were many families 
in the neighbourhood not only thrown out of em- 
ployment, but in a state of actual destitution. 
Having knocked at the hall door, it was instantly 
opened by one of his own retainers, and without 
either preface or apology he entered the parlour. 
There was none there but M*Loughlin himself, 
Gordon Harvey, the excellent fellow of whom we 
have already spoken, and whom M'Loughlin, in 
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consequence of his manly and humane character, 
had treated with kindness and respect — and Solomon 
M'Slime who had arrived only a few minutes before 
him. 

" Gentlemen," said M'Loughlin, " what have I 
done, that I am to thank you both for your kindness, 
in honouring a ruined man with this unusual visit." 

Val gave him a long, fixed, and triumphant look, 
— such a look as a savage gives his worst enemy, 
when he gets him beneath his knee, and brandishes 
his war-knife, before plunging it in his throat. 

" Indeed, my good neighbour,'* replied Solomon, 
seeing that Val did not speak, " I believe it is a 
matter of conscience on the part of my friend 
M'Clutchy here, who is about to exhibit towards 
you and your family a just specimen of Christian 
retribution. In my view of the matter, however, 
he is merely the instrument ; for I am one, Mr. 
M'Loughlin, who believe, that in whatever we do 
here, we are only working out purposes that are 
shaped above." 

" What ! when we rob the poor, oppress the dis- 
tressed, strive to blacken the character of an imio- 
cent girl, or blast the credit of an industrious man, 
and bring him and his to ruin ? Do you mean to 
say, that the scoundrel" — he looked at Val as 
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uttered the last word — "the scoundrel who does 
this, and ten tunes more than this, is working out 
the purposes of God ? If you do, sir," he continued, 
" carry your blasphemy elsewhere, for I tell you 
that you shall not utter it under this roof." 

" This roof," said Val, " in two hours hence shall 
be no longer yours." 

" I thought you pledged yourself solemnly that 
you would not take any hasty steps, in consequence 
of my embarrassments," said M*Loughlin ; "but you 
see that I understand your character thoroughly. 
You are still the same treacherous and cowardly 
scoundrel that you ever were, and that you ever 
will be." 

" This roof," replied Val, " in an hour or two 
shall be no longer yours. You and yours shall be 
this night roofless, homeless, houseless. This, Brian 
M'Loughlin, is the day of my vengeance and of my 
triumph. Out you go. Sir, without consideration, 
without pity, without mercy — aye, mercy, for now 
you are at my mercy, and shall not find it." 

** But my wife is ill of fever," said M'Louglilin, 
" and surely you are at all events an Irishman, and 
will not drag her from her sick bed — perhaps her 
bed of death ? 

*' That act of kindness to her would be kiudwe^^ 

VOL. Ill, ^ 
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to you and your family, Mr. M'Loughlin, and for that 
reason she shall go out, if she were to expire on the 
moment. No ; this is the day of my vengeance and 
my triumph. Harvey," he added, " tell Jack Stuart 
to come to me." 

Harvey went out, and in a minute or two Stuart 
came in ; a heavy faced, sullen looking villain, who 
strongly resembled Val himself in character, for he 
was equally cowardly and ferocious. Val met him in 
the hall — 

" Stuart," said he, " I have sent up three or four 
fellows — ^the two Boyds and the two Carsons— to 
arrest a fellow named Easel — a spy, or something 
of that kind — with orders to lodge him in goal; go 
up and tell them to bring him here first. I have my 
reasons for it ; he has taken an interest in this 
M'LoughUn, and I wish him to witness his punish- 
ment." 

" Hadn't you betther put the rascal in the stocks, 
or give an ordher for it, till it's your honour's con- 
venience to see him ?" 

" No, no, desire them to bring him here imme- 
diately — go now, and do not lose a moment." 

On entering the parlour again he rubbed his 
hands with perfect delight. 

'* Ay," said he, "this day, M*Loughhn, I have 
Jong looked for ; tMs Aa^, t^\^ da.y, ha, ha, ha !" 
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" M'Clutchy," said M'Loughlin, " I always knew 
you were a bad and black hearted man ; but that 
you were such a perfect devil I never knew till now. 
What, to drag out my sick wife !" 

"Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Consider that her removal now will occasion her 
death." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" You will not do it ; you coidd not do it. Would 
you kill her ?" 

^' Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! M'Loughlin, this is the 
day of my vengeance, and my triumph. Ha, ha, 
ha!" 

" Friend, M'Clutchy," said Solomon, " permit me 
for one moment to remonstrate — " 

" Permit the devil. Sir," said Val, stamping on the 
floor with fury ; " remonstrate ! Don't you know 
that T have this fellow safely in my power ?" 

" I do," replied Solomon, " and my remonstrance 
would have been, had you heard me, simply and 
humbly to suggest that you might do the thing 
— ^this vengeance that you speak of— in an edifying 
manner — or, in other words, in a mild and Christian 
spirit." 

" Solomon, you are after all but a poor devil," 
said Val; "a poor pitiful scoundrel, that can't 
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understand what full, deep-seated, and lasting 
vengeance means. You are dnlj fit to sneak, andL 
peep, and skulk about after a sly, prim, sweet-faced — 
but I am losing my breath to speak to you. Gordon, 
is the Inventory taken ?" 

" It is. Sir ; Montgomery has it." 

" That's well, here are the carts then — ^ay, and 
here comes the Sheriff. — Now for business." 

"So, then, you wH proceed, Mr. M*Clutchy?" 
said M'Loughlin. 

" Proceed," he replied, looking at him, as it were, 
with amazement ; " proceed — ^ha, ha, ha !*' 

*' Truly that is unchristian mirth," observed 
Solomon ; " I must say as much — even although 
your cause bo a just cause, and one supported by the 
laws — by our blessed laws, that protect the rights 
of the tenant and landlord with equal justice and 
impartiality ; for it w a glorious privilege to lira 
under a constitution that protects the tenant from, 
the malignity and oppression of the landlord or his 
agents. It is that," said Solomon ; " oh, it is that 
precious thing, mdeed." 

As he spoke the words there was a slight upraising 
of the eyes, together with a side glance at M*Clut- 
chy, which, though barely perceptible, contained as 
much sanctified venom as could well be expressed. 
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! had scarcely concladed, when the Sheriff, haying 
led up his gig, entered. 

Val, notwithstanding his excessive thirst for yen- 
knee, could not ayoid feeling the deepest possible 
rtification since his arrival at M'Loughlin's. 
lere was observable in this honest fellow's bearing 
aething that vexed his oppressor sorely, and which 
Lsisted in a kind of easy, imperturbable serenity, 
.t no threat could disturb or ruffle. Nay, there 
>eared a kind of lurking good humoured defiance 
his eye, which, joined to the irony of his manner, 
jravated the resentment of M'Clutchy to the 
;he8t pitch. 

* This is an unpleasant visit, Mr. Oraham," said 
lioughlin, when that official entered; ^'but it 
L't be helped." 

* It is unpleasant to both of us, I assure you," 
►lied the Sheriff; "on my part, of course, you 
3w it is an act of duty, and, indeed, a very pain- 
one, Mr. M'Loughlin." 

* I have experienced your civility. Sir, before 
^" returned M'Loughlin, "thanks to my friends," 
i he eyed M*Clutchy ; " and I know you to be 
apable of an ungentlemanly act. But you must 
1 it a distressing thing to be made, in the dis- 
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charge of that dut j, the unwilling instrument of 
oppression on the unfortunate." 

" It is quite true," said the Sheriff, " and the case 
you speak of, too frequently happens, as I have 
reason to know." 

" Pray, what are those carts for, Mr. M*Clut- 
chy ?" asked M'Loughhn. 

" To remove your furniture, Sir, and all your 
other moveable property off the premises. I act in 
this matter by the authority of the Law, and Lord 
Cumber's instructions." 

" Dear me," said M'Loughlin, coolly, " why yoo 
are very harsh, Mr. M'Clutchy ; you might show a 
little forbearance, my good neighbour. Upon what 
authority, though, do you remove the farniture? 
because I did believe that the tenant was usually 
allowed fourteen days to pay up, before the process 
of an auction, and even that, you know, must take 
place on the premises, and not off them." 

" There has been an affidavit made, that you 
intend to remove suddenly, that is, to make what 
is called a moonlight flitting, Mr. M*Loughlin, and 
upon that affidavit I proceed. As I said, I have the 
Law with me, my good neighbour." 

" Pray where did you pick up the honest man 
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who was able to swear to my intentions ? he surely 
must be a clever fellow that can make affidavit as to 
another man's thoughts — eh, Mr. M*Clutchy V 

Val's glances at the man from time to time, were 
baleful ; but, with his usual tact and plausibility, he 
restrained his temper before the Sheriff, lest that 
gentleman might imagine that he acted from any 
other principle than a sense of duty. 

Harvey, who heard M*Clutchy's determination 
with deep regret, now happening to look out of the 
window, observed a group of persons approaching — 
one of the said group hard and fast in the grip of 
two of Val's constables ; whilst at the same time, it 
was quite evident, that, despite the ignominy of the 
arrest, mirth was the predominant feeUng among 
them, excepting only the constables. On approach- 
ing the house, they were soon known, and Val, to his 
manifest deUght, recognized Mr. Easel as a prisoner, 
accompanied by Messrs. Hickman and Hartley, both 
of whom seemed to enjoy Easel's position between 
the two constables, as a very excellent subject for 
mirth. 

"Mr. M'Clutchy," said M'Loughlin, "whether 
is it you or I that is about to hold a little levee in 
my humble parlour to-day ? But I suppose I need 
not ask. Consider yourself at home here, my good 
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neighbour — you arc now up, and I am down ; so we 
must only allow you to have your way." 

Just then the parlour door once more opened, and 
the party already alluded to entered. Very distant 
and very polite were the salutations that passed from 
M'Clutchy to the party in question, which the party 
in question received, on the other hand, with a 
degree of good humour smd cordiality that sur- 
prised and astoimded our Agent. Val, to tell the 
truth, felt rather queer ; for on comparing M'Lough- 
lin's nonchalance with the significant good humour 
of the new comers, he was too shrewd not to feel 
that there was a bit of mystery somewhere, but in 
what quarter he could not possibly guess. 

'^ Gentlemen," said he, falling back upon his hu- 
manity, " the duties of sm Agent are often painful, 
but still they must be discharged. Lord Cumber, 
I must confess, has not been well advised, to force 
me to these proceedings. Mr. M'Loughlin, I acknow- 
ledge I lost temper a while ago — but the fact really 
is, that I proceed in this matter with great reluc- 
tance, notwithstanding what I said. Here, however," 
he added, turning to Easel, ** is a horse of a different 
colour." 

On speaking, he put his hand into his pocket, 
and pulling out the Hue and Cry of a certain 
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date, read a description^ and, as he advanced, he 
turned his eye vrith singular sagacity and satisfaction 
upon the person and features of poor Easel. 

" Browbeater was right," said he ; " you are here 
at full length in the Hue and Cry, — middle size — of 
rather plausible carriage — ^brown hair — ^hazle eyes 
-and a yery knowing look-the upper lip a good 
deal curled ; which I see is the case ; known to be 
in the possession of more money than ought to belong 
to a person in your condition — and lastly, before you 
came here you were hawking high treason in the 
Kmg's County, in the character of a ballad-singer 
and vagabond. You have expended sums of money 
among the poor of this neighbourhood, with no good 
mtention towards the government ; and the conse- 
quence is that Whiteboyism has increased rapidly 
Jince you came amongst us." 

But on what authority do you arrest me now ?" 
I might arrest you at any time on suspicion ; but 
lere are affidavits, in which it is sworn that you are 
►elieved to be a popish spy and treasonable agent ; 
•iid besides I have instructions from the Castle to 
*ke you." 

*' But what am I to do V asked Easel, — " I am a 
tranger, and known here by nobody. This, cer- 
^inly, is not a very Irish reception, I must say, 
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nor is it very creditable to the hospitality of the 
country. You were civil enough to me when you 
expected me to become an Orangeman." 

" Ah," replied Val, " that's a proof of your 
abiUty ; you over-reached me then, which is what 
few could have done. No — ^none but a master-hand 
like you could do it. Mr. M'Loughlin," he pro- 
ceeded, " would you allow me a separate room for a 
few minutes ? I am anxious to put some questions to 
this mischievous vagabond privately." 

" With all my heart," replied the other ; " go into 
the dining-room." 

" Now, you scoundrel," said Val, " that you may 
labour under no mistake, I think it fair to tell yon 
that Browbeater and I know every thing about you, 
and all the Protean shapes you have gone through 
for the last three years, in different parts of the 

kingdom. Now listen to me, you d d impostor; 

listen to me, I say — you have it in your power to 
become a useful man to the present government 
They have revived the Spy system, and there is no 
doubt from your acquaintance with the designs and 
proceedings of Whiteboyism and of Popery in 
general, that you can afford very important infor- 
mation on the subject ; if you can, your bread is 
baked for life. You know not the large, the incre- 
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dibly large Staff of Spies that we have at work, and 
believe me, when I tell you, that if you make the 
proper disclosures to me, I shall recommend you in 
the strongest terms to Browbeater, who will have 
you placed high upon the list of Informers — a 
respectable class of men, let me tell you, and 
extremely tmfid — so that you will be well and 
liberally paid for your treachery, I mean that 
treachery which has amor patricB to justify it. We 
will not attempt to control your genius in any way ; 
you can take to ballad singing again, if you like, or 
any other patriotic line of serving the government 
which you choose. Having premised thus much, 
allow me now to ask you your real name." 

" For the present I must decline answering that 
question." 

" Very proper — I see you know your business ; 
and it is not my wish that you should say any thing 
to criminate yourself — certainly not. But in the 
mean time, that you may see I am not at all in the 
dark, I tell you that your name is Larry O'Trap, 
a decent journeyman carpenter by trade ; but as 
much a painter as I am a parson." 

" I won't submit to a private examination," replied 
Easel ; " examine me publicly — that is, before the 
gentlemen in the next room, and I will answer you 
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to better purpose perhaps ; but I hate this hole and 
corner work." 

** You will give no information, then ?" 

" I don't exactly say that — ^it is probable I may." 

" Think of it, then," said Val, " and let me tell 
you, there is little time to be lost. I shall speak to 
you once again before I commit you — ^that is, after 
I shall have punished this villain M'Loughlin, whom 
I hate as I hate hell ; and mark me, you scoundrel, 
and reflect on this, — I am a man who never yet for- 
gave an injury ; therefore don't make me your enemy. 
This M^Loughlin insulted me some years ago in 
Castle Cumber, and it is that insult that I am this 
day revenging upon his head — so think of my 
words." 

" I shall think of them ; I shall never forget 
them." 

" Keep this fellow in close custody," said Val to 
the constables, as they re-entered the parlour — 
until the business of the day is overi Mr. Sheriff, 
it is time now that you should do your duty." 

" I countermand that order," said Easel. 

"You see, Mr. M'Clutchy," said the Sheriff, 
smiling, " that here is a countermand." 

" Here is your rent in full, Mr. M*Clutchy," said 
M'Loughlin ; " and lest notes might not prove satis- 
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factory, as they never do to you, there it is in gold. 
You will find it right." 

" Well, really I am glad of this," said Val ; " it 
would have been painful to me to have gone to 
extremities. Still there is the Ejectment to take 
place, as the Leases have expired : but that, my 
good neighbour, will be merely a form. Of course 
you will be permitted to go in again as caretakers ; 
but in the meantime we must get the furniture out, 
and receive possession in the proper way. I was angry, 
Mr. M'Loughlin, a while ago, as I said, and spoke 
hastily — ^for indeed I am rather warm when pro- 
moting Lord Cumber's interests ; God forgive him 
in the mean time, for the disagreeable duties he too 
frequently puts me to — duties for which / am certain 
to incur the censure." 

" I coimtermand the order," repeated Easel, with 
a singular smile on his face ; '^ and I desire you, 
Mr. M'Loughlin, to withhold your rent." 

" You I" exclaimed Val, looking at him. 

" Yea /," he replied, walking over, and looking 
him sternly in the face. 

" If it were worth while to ask your name, I 
would — ^but I believe I know it already." 

** Perhaps not." 

'• Well, perhaps not ; and pray what may it be ?" 
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" I will toll you, Sir," replied Hartley. « This 
gontleman is — *' 

" Larry O'Trap, a Spy and Whiteboy Agent," 
said Val, looking into the Hue and Cry, and again 
surveying Easel. " He is imposing on you, Mr. 
Hartley." 

'' This gentleman. Sir," proceeded Hartley, "is 
the Honourable Richard Topertoe, brother to the 
Right Honourable Lord Cumber — " 

" And who has the honour to present you with 
this communication from that nobleman," said Mr. 
Topertoe, " which contains your Dismissal from his 
Agency ; and this to you, Mr. M'Slime, which also 
contains your Dismissal as his Law Agent. The 
authority of each of you from this moment ceases; 
and yours, my sterling, excellent, and honourable 
friend, from this moment re-commences," said he, 
turning to Mr. Hickman. " This letter contains 
your re-appointment to the situation which you so 
honourably scorned to hold, when you found it 
necessary, as his Agent, to oppress the people. Will 
you be good enough, Mr. M'Loughlin, to call in Mr. 
Harman and those other people ? You shall not be 
left in the dark. Sir, he proceeded, as to the extent 
of our knowledge of your dishonesty, treachery, 
and persecution. 
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" Truly, my friend M'Clutchy, it is our duty 
now to act a Christian part here. This dispensation 
may be ultimately for our good, if we receive it in a 
proper spirit. May He grant it !*' 

M^Clutchy's face became the colour of lead on 
perusing his dismissal, which was brief, stern, and 
peremptory — or as the phrase goes — short, sharj), 
and decisive. It was written by Lord Cumber's 
own hand, and to give it all due authenticity, had 
his Seal formally attached at the bottom. 

Harman now entered accompanied by Darby, 
Poll Doolin, and a number of those persons among 
the tenantry, whom M'Clutchy had robbed and 
persecuted. On looking at them, after having twice 
perused the letter of dismissal, his hands and knees 
trembled as if he were about to fall, and on attempt- 
ing to fold the letter, it was visible to all that ho 
could scarcely accomplish it. 

" Now," proceeded Mr. Topertoe, " I may as well 
inform you that I have made myself thoroughly 
and most intimately acquainted with your conduct 
in all its revolting phases ; I have read and trans- 
mitted to my brother two letters which passed be- 
tween you and this pious gentleman, Mr. M* Slime, 
'^^e, upon the subject of Messrs. M'Lough- 
^tt and Harman's property — than which, nothing 
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more ilagitioiis could — in tho way of business, or in 
the performance of any public duty — enter the heart 
of man. Just heaven! a poor creature, perhaps 
prompted by the cravings of hunger, will steal some 
paltry matter, not worth half a crown — perhaps a 
pocket handkerchief — and forthwith outcomes justice, 
oh, not Justice, but Law in her stead, with sword in 
hand, and scales most iniquitously balanced ; and, lo ! 
tho unfortunate wretch is immediately dragged to a 
prison, and transported for life to a penal colony ; 
whilst at tho same time, rapacious villains like you, 
will plunder by wholesale — will wring the hearts of 
the poor, first by your tyranny, and afterwards rob 
them in their very destitution. Tho unhappy 
struggling widow, without a husband to defend her, 
you would oppress, because she is helpless, and your 
scoundrel son would corrupt her, were she not 
virtuous. You would intoxicate an aged man that he 
might, in the unguarded moments of inebriety, sur- 
render a valuable Lease into your keeping. You 
would not receive your rents, except in gold, for 
which you made the wretched people pay a ruinous, 
murderous premium, by soiling it out to them from 
day to day. You — in fact I have now neither time 
nor patience to enumerate your monstrous corruptions 
iiju] robberies, altliougli / knovf them ally as you 
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■ni pj^fl ere lon^. There is one act, however, so 
refinra in diabolical depravity, so deeply marked by 
a spirit of cowardice, revenge, and cruelty, that I 
might almost question whether in the lowest depths 
of hell itself, anything so damnably black and satanic, 
could originate — I allude to the plan which you con- 
ceived and got executed by your heartless, cowardly 
son, aided by that old woman who stands there in 
your presence, for ruining the stainless reputation of 
Mr. M'Loughlin's only daughter." 

" I can prove that," said Poll, " and here I am 
ready and willing to do so." 

" In this, however, thank God, you have failed," 
he continued ; " yes, in this, and every other act of 
your villany you have been detected, and shall be 
exposed and punished before the proper tribunal. 
It is you. Sir, and such scourges of the poor and 
industrious classes as you, who goad the unhappy, 
the destitute, and despairing people into crimes that 
are disgraceful to the country ; it is you, and such 
as you, who force them, maddened by your cruelty 
and oppression, to fall back upon revenge, when they 
cannot find redress or justice in the laws of the land. 
Unhappily the whole kingdom is studded too thickly 
with such men, and until property in this unfortunate 
country is placed upon an equal footing betweetvlwvd- 
roL. in. t 
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lord and tenant — ^until the rights and privileges of 
him who farms and cultivates the soil, are as well pro- 
tected and secured by law, as are those of the other 
party, so long will there be bloodshed and crime. 
The murderer is justly abhorred, apprehended, and 
punished as he ought in the sight of Ood and man 
to be ; but is there no law to reach unprincipled 
wretches like you, whose grinding rapacity, dis- 
honesty, and inhumanity, furnish him with the 
motives and incentives to the crime he commits? 
As for you, gentlemen, and honest men as you are/' 
he proceeded, addressing M'Loughlin and Harman, 
" you remain, of course, in your farms ; you shaD 
have reasonable and fair leases, and, what is more, 
your credit shall be re-established on as firm a footing 
as ever. You shall be enabled to resume your 
business on an ample scale, and that as sure as I am 
master of two hundred thousand pounds. And noir, 
0*Drive, a word with you : — I have fully discovered 
your treachery to both M'Clutchy and M'Slime; 
you were a willing agent in carrying out their hard 
and hnartless excesses. You were, in truth, a tho- 
rough bailiff, without conscience, feeling, or remorse, 
In no instance have you ever been known to plead 
for, or take the part of a poor man ; so far from that, 
I find that you have invited and solicited their confr 
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dence only — ^in case they did not satisfy your petty ex- 
tortions — ^that you might betray them to your relent- 
less employer, whilst, under all possible circumstances 
you fleeced them by threats, and acted the vampire 
on a small scale. You are no longer a baiUff on this 
estate, and I have further the satisfaction to assure 
you, that in consequence of a private interview I had 
with the new bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. Lucre, 
concerning your appointment to the situation of 
under gaoler of Castle Cumber, I have succeeded in 
getting it cancelled ; so that you are at liberty to 
carry your low knavery to the best market you can 
get for it. In all this, I am authorized by my bro- 
ther, who, I trust, will soon see the erroneous notions 
which he entertains upon the subject of property, 
and his duties as a landlord. You, my dear friend, 
Mr. Hickman — ^my friend, I say with pride, and the 
friend of the poor with still greater pride — you will 
have the goodness to receive from Mr. M'Clutchy 
and M' Slime all books and documents, pertaining to 
the estate, that are in their possession." 

" WeD, be my sowl," said Darby$ who was the 
tarsi to break the silence that followed these observa- 
tions ; " if you were Lord Cumber himself, instead of his 
brother, I'd call that same tratement of W6 as purty 
<a piece of ingratitude as ever came acrass me ; — m^ 
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that gave you most of the information — that sould 
them both, I may say — ^an' the letthers too that 
convicted them, are they forgotten V 

" There is your friend and kindred spirit, Mr. 
M*Clutchy," replied Mr. Topertoe, "who, only that 
he never forgives an injury, might get you a secret 
appointment among the Castle Spies and Informers, 
with whom, or rather, it would appear, with the 
gentleman who drills them, he has considerable in- 
fluence. It is for such a respectable corps that your 
talents are best adapted." 

" Of a truth," said Solomon, " this is a turning of 
the tables, to use a somewhat vulgar adage. As 
for me, I know it is good to be purified in the fur- 
nace, and scourged with many stripes, as it is a 
fresh proof that I am cared for." 

Up until this moment M'Clutchy had not uttered 
a single syllable, but, as we have said, he trembled 
very much, his temples throbbed, and his brow fell 
The squint in his left eye became deeper and more 
guilt-like. The revulsion of feeling, coming upon 
him so unexpectedly as it did, was dreadful, and 
the tumult within him quite beyond the power of 
language to describe. 

He merely said, and this with parched lips and 
slow enunciation — 
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** Very well, Mr. Topertoe ; your wishes touching 
the giving up of all documents connected with the 
property shall be duly complied with, as far as / 
am concerned. That is all I choose to say just now." 

" And so far as I am concerned," said Solomon, 
" I can say that mine also shall be rendered up with 
rejoicing — with rejoicing that I have no further in- 
tercourse with a profligate and most unchristian land- 
lord. I feel that in this thing I have cause to be 
rather thankful than otherwise." 

" Now, M'Clutchy," said M'Loughlin, " I could 
overlook all your dishonesty and treacherous mis- 
representation of me to Lord Cumber — your attempt 
to oust us out of our farms, and to put your son and 
M* Slime in our places — your suppressing the fact, 
besides, that we offered a thousand pounds a-piece 
for a renewal — your whispering away our commer- 
cial reputation, and thereby bringing us in the end 
to ruin — all that, I say, I could overlook and for- 
give ; but for your foul and cowardly attempt to 
destroy the fair fame of our spotless child — for that. 
Sir, in which, thank heaven, you failed, I now say, 
I trust, with honest pride, and tell you face to face 
— ^if you had only the manliness to look in mine — 
that I feel this to be the hour of my triumph — ^but not 
of my vengeance, for I trust I am a Christian man^" 
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" As for me, M'Clutchy," said Harman, "really, 
on looking over your whole conduct — into which 
there comes not one single virtue belonging to our 
better nature — I am so filled with indignation, and 
a perception of the baseness and blackness of your 
heart and character, your revenge, your perfidy, 
and above all, your cowardice, that I can feel nothing 
for you but a loathing and abhorrence that really 
sicken me when I think of you." 

** What could you expect," observed Poll Doolin, 
" from the son of Kate Clank and villanous ould 
Deaker ?" 

M'Clutchy never raised his eye, but taking up 
his hat, he and Solomon, followed soon after by 
Darby, took their departure in silence; Solomon 
occasionally shrugging his shoulders and throwing 
up his eyes, like a persecuted man." 

" There is now no further use for preserving my 
incognito," observed Mr. Topertoe, " and as yon, 
Mr. Sheriff, have had your journey for nothing, 1 
shall feel obliged if you will join these gentlemen at 
the Castle Cumber Arms to dinner, where we can 
have an opportunity of talking these and other mat- 
ters over more at our leisure." 

" Do not expect me. Sir," said Hartley, who fdt 
that the delicacy of his position with regard to Lord 
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Cumber, rendered it altogether impossible that he 
could be the guest of a man with whose brother he 
was likely soon to fight a duel. 

" Well," replied Topertoe, " if you cannot come 
I shall regret it." 

" It is really out of my power, I assure you," 
replied Hartley, as he bade him farewell. 

The Sheriff accepted the invitation; and after 
shaking hands with, and congratulating Messrs. 
M 'Loughlin and Harman, also took his leave. He 
had scarcely gone, when a magnificent carriage and 
four dashed up to the door, in which, Topertoe, 
accompanied by Hickman, took his seat, and again 
drove off towards Castle Cumber, where the said 
carriage only had arrived that morning from the 
metropolis. 

Darby was certainly confounded by the unwel- 
come intelligence respecting the loss of the Gaoler- 
ship, which was conveyed to him in such an unplea- 
sant manner by Mr. Topertoe. He knew his own 
powers of wheedling, however, too well, to despair 
of being able, could he see Lucre, to replace him- 
self as firmly as ever in his good opinion. With 
this purpose in view, he wended his way to the Glebe 
House, where he understood the newly made bishop 
yet was, having made arrangements to proceed the 
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next morning to Dublin, in order to be consecrated. 
There waa, therefore, no time to be lost, and he 
accordingly resolyed to effect an interview if he 
could. On arriving, the servant, who was ignorant 
of the change against him which had been produced 
in his master's sentiments, instantly admitted him ; 
and the Bishop, who had expected a present of game 
from his neighbour. Lord Mountmortgage, desired 
him to be admitted — the servant having only inti- 
mated that " the man was come." 

" How is this ?" said the Prelate, in a loud and 
angry voice ; " how did you get in. Sir ?" 

" Plaise your Lordship," replied Darby, " I came 
in by the door, of course — an' that, your Lordship, 
is generally the right way ; for as holy Scripture 
says," he proceeded, anxious to let his Lordship see 
how deeply he was imbued with Scriptural truth— 
** as holy Scripture says, ' Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is & 
thief and a robber/ Indeed, my Lord, I never 
knewn the consolation that's in Scripture antil lately^ 
glory be to God !" 

The Bishop looked at him with an angry and 
scrutinizing eye; for Darby's deportment, to say 
truth, puzzled him very much. Whether his con- 
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duct proceeded from audacity, or sheer simplicity, 
he felt miable to determine, from any thing that he 
cotdd see in Darby's imperturbable features. 

'' What is your business with me now V asked the 
Prelate. 

"Why, your Lordship," replied Darby, "I've made 
out a couple of proserly tes, that will be a credit to our 
blessed Establishment, as soon as they're conyarted. 
One of them, my Lord, is called Barney Butther, 
an' the other Tom Whiskey, in regard of — " 

" Go about your business. Sir," replied the Pre- 
late, reddening with indignation ; " begone." 

" I will, my Lord ; only, my Lord, just before I 
go— about the Undher Gaolership ?" 

" Your appointment to it is cancelled," replied the 
other, " for many reasons ; you ayoided prosecuting 
that wild priest." 

*' But sure I said, my Lord, that when I'd get 
iatomyrituation-" 

** Your appointment to it is cancelled, I repeat ; 
t^efikJt is, O'Driye, I haye too much regard for your 
Morals and the advances you haye recently made in 
•^^riptural knowledge to place you in such a situation. 
^^ u only some hardened sinner, some irreclaimable 
^^ye, and not an honest man like you, that ought 
^ be appointed to such an office ; the nature of its 
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duties would only draw you into bad habits, and 
corrupt your principles. The fact is, your very 
virtues and good qualities prevent you from getting 
it — for get it, you assuredly shodl notJ* 

" Is that your last detarmination, my Lord ?" 

" My last respecting that matter," rephed the 
Prelate. 

" Then, upon my conscience," returned Darby, 
" according to that rule, hell resave the ha'porth of 
the kind there was to prevent you from bein' a 
Bishop. I hear you're goin' up to Dublin to be con- 
secrated, and be me sowl, you want it ; but I'd take 
my book oath that all the grace in your church won't 
be able to consecrate you into thrue religion. The 
back o' my hand to you, I say ; for I hate everything 
that's ungrateful." 

It often happens that a petty insult, coming from 
an unexpected source, excites our indignation m6re 
than an offence from a higher quarter. The new 
made prelate actually got black in the face, and giddy 
in the head, with the furious fit of passion which 
seized him on hearing this language from Darby. 

In the mean, time we leave him to cool as best he 
may, and follow Darby to Castle Cumber, where he 
thought it probable he might meet Father M*Cabe ; 
nor was he mistaken. He found that very zealous 
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gentleman superintending the erection of a new 
chapel on a site given to Father Roche by Mr. 
Hartley. The priest, who know that the other had 
recently avoided him, felt considerably surprized at 
seeing the bailiff approach him of his own free will. 

" Well," said he, in a voice which contained equal 
parts of irony and anger, " what do you want with 
me, Mr. Protestant ? Ah, what a blessed Protestant 
you are I and what a hawl they made when they 
caught you! What do you want, you shuffling 
scoundrel ?" 

" Throth, the grace o' God, I fear ;" replied 
Darby, humbly. 

" And what brings you to me then ? I mean, 
0irra, what's your business now ?" 

" Why, Sir, devil a one o' me but's come back to 
the ould creed. Throth, your Reverence, the im- 
pressions you made on me, the day we liad the great 
argument, was wondherful. Bo my sowl, it's your- 
self that can send home the whi — word, your Rever- 
ence, in a way that it won't aisly be forgotten. 
How-an-iver, sure hell resave the one o' me, but 
threwn back his dirty reUgion to Lucre — an' left 
him an' it — although he offered, if I'd remain wid 
them, to put Johnny Short out, and make me full 
gaoler. * My Lord,' says I, * thruth's best. I've 
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heard both sides o' the argument from you and 
Father M'Cabe; an' be my sowl, if you were a 
Bishop ten times over, you couldn't hould a candle 
to him at arguin' Scripture; neither are you the 
mild and forgiving Christian that he is. ' Sure I 
know your church well,' says I up to him. * It's a 
fat church, no doubt ; an' I'll tell you what's in it.' 

"* What's that, you backslidin' vagabone V says he. 

(t ( Why, then, plenty of mait,' says I, * but no 
salvation ;' an' salvation to me, your Reverence, but 
he got black over the whole face and chullers wid 
rank passion. But sure — would your Reverence 
come a little more this way; I think the men's 
listenin' to us — but sure," continued Darby, in a 
low, wheedling, confidential, and very friendly voice, 
" sure, Sir, he wanted me to prosecute you for the 
religious instruction — ^for trath it was nothing else, 
glory be to God — that you gave me the day of the 
argument ; an' — now Usten, your Reverence — he 
offered me a bribe if I'd do it." 

" What bribe ?" 

" Why, Sir, he put his hand undher his apron — 
sure he has a black silk apron on him now, jist for 
all the world like a big man cook, dressed out in 
murnin' — he put his hand undher his apron, and 
wid a hitch got it into his breeches pocket — * here's 
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a fifty pound note for you,' says he, * if you'll pro- 
secute that wild priest — there's no end to his larnin', 
says he, 'and I want to punish him for it; so. 
Darby, here's a fifty pound note, an' it'll be yours 
when the prosecution's over-; and I'll bear all the 
expenses besides.' " 

" And what did you say to that?" asked the 
priest. 

" Throth," repUed Darby, " I jist bid him con- 
sidher his fifty pound note as waste paper — an' that 
was my answer." 

" And there's mine, you lying, hypocritical scoun- 
drel," said the priest, laying his whip across the 
worthy bailiffs shoulders; " you have been for 
thirty years in the parish, and no human being ever 
knew you to go to your duty — you have been a 
scourge on the poor — you have maligned and 
betrayed those who placed confidence in you — and, 
the truth is, not a word ever comes out of your 
lips can be beUeved or trusted ; when you have 
the marks of repentance and truth about you, I may 
listen to you, but not until then — begone !" 
" Is that your last detarmination," said Darby. 
" No doubt of it," replied the priest ; " my last, 
and I'll stick to it till I see you a different scoundrel 
from what you are." 
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" Ay/' replied Darby ; " then, upon my sowl, 
you're all of a kidney — ^all jack fellow like — an' divil 
resave the dacent creed among you, barrin' the 
Quakers, and may heaven have a hand in me, but I 
think I was born to be a Quaker, or, any way, a 
Methodist. I wish to God I understood praichin' — 
at aitin' the bacon and fowl I am as good a Methodist 
as any of them — but, be me sowl, as I don't under- 
stand praichin', I'll stick to the Quakers, for when a 
man praiches there, all he has to do is to say 
nothing." Having uttered these sentiments in a kind 
of soliloquy. Darby, after having given the priest a 
very significant look, took his departure. 

•' Well," said he to himself, " if the Quakers, 
bad luck to them, won't take me, I know what Til 
do — upon my conscience I'll set up a new religion 
for myself, and sure I have as good a right to bring 
out a new religion myself, as many that done so. 
Who knows but I may have a congregation of my 
own yet, and troth it may aisily be as respectable as 
some o' them.* But sure I can't be at a loss, for, 
plaise God, if all fails, I can go to Oxford, where 

* Darby had better success in his speculations than perhaps he 
ever expected to have. We need not inform the generality of our 
readers that the sect called Darbyites were founded by him, and 
have been called after him to the present day, sometimes-Darbyite:;, 
and sometimes Drivers. 
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I'm tould there's amanifactory of new religions — 
the Lord be praised for it I" 

On returning home, Val was observed to be silent 
and morose. The dashing speed of his ride to 
M'Loughlin's was not usual to him, for his motions 
were generaUy slow ; it was significant, however, of 
the greedy spirit which stimulated him to the long 
wished for glut of his revenge. Not so his return. 
He walked his horse as if he had been a philosopher 
on horseback ; and when Phil, (now quite tipsy,) 
who expected to see him return with all the savage 
triumph of vengeance in his looks, saw that he was 
dumb, spiritless, and absolutely crest fallen, and who 
also observed the symptoms we speak of, he began 
naturally enough to suspect that something had 
gone wrong. His interrogations, however, were 
fruitless. Val, on his inquiring the cause of these 
appearances, told him in a petulant fit of that ill 
temper which is peculiar to cowards, " to go be 
hanged ;" a compliment which dutiful Phil returned 
to his worthy father with interest. This was all that 
passed between them, with the single exception of an 
observation which fell from Phil's lips as he left the 
dinner table, late in the evening. 

"I tell you what, M'Clutchy, you're a confounded 
ill-tempered old scoundrel, an-and wha-what's more- 
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o-o-oyer to your disgrace, a d d bad, rotten, 

and unsound Protestant. How do you ex-expect, 
Sir, that a Protestant Establishment can be sup- 
sup — ^port — sported in this country by such scan- 
dalous con-conduct as this i hip, hip, hurra I In- 
stead of-of being an ex-example to your son, it is 
your-your son, M'Clutchy, that is an example to 
you, hip, hip, hur — , and so good night to you, I'm- 
Tm on for a neat bit of business — ^that's alL Oo to 
bed, you old dog." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MOUNTAIN GRAVE-TARD — ^DREAMS OF A BROKEN 
HEART — THE CHRISTIAN FASTOR AT HIS DUTY — 
MELANCHOLY MEETING BETWEEN A MOTHER AND 

HER SON ^A DEATH-BED THAT THE GREAT MIGHT 

ENVY — ^PHIL EXPERIENCES A SPECIMEN OF THE PRES- 
SURE FROM WITHOUT RETRIBUTION THE DEATH 

OP VALENTINE M*CLUTCHY. 

It was now about seven o'clock in the evening ; and 
up from the moment of VaPs return, he had scarcely 
spoken half a dozen words. As Phil was leaving 
the room, however, the father called after him : — 
" Phil," said he, " come here for a minute." 
" Well," said Phil, staggering back, " what's in 
e wind now ?" 

" Phil," continued the father, " which of all the 
od-hounds is the greatest and most remorseless 
ain?" 

A d d ni-nice point to decide, when they're 

1 duty," replied Phil. 

'he escapes me — " said Val in a soliloquy ; — " but 
vtter," he added, speaking aloud ; '' I'm a fool 

OL. III. \i 
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for putting such a question to you. Oo to bed, and 
sleep yourself sober." 

Phil staggered out of the room in a very musical 
mood, slapping the door after him with a force that 
made the house shake. He had not gone a hundred 
yards from the hall door when Raymond appeared 
in the distance, beckoning him forward ; a signal for 
which he was looking out with that kind of drunken 
eagerness which is incapable of fore-thought^ or 
any calculation whatsoever that might aid in 
checking the gross and onward impulses of blind 
and savage appetite. Phil's instinctive cowardice, 
however, did not abandon him. In the course of 
the day he primed and loaded his pistols, in order 
to be prepared against any of those contingencies 
which the fears of pusillanimous men never fiul to 
create. On meeting with Raymond, who had been 
waiting for him outside, at a place previously agreed 
on between them, he pulled out the fire-arms, and 
showed them to the fool^ with a swaggering air, 
which, despite of his intoxication, sorely belied what 
he felt. They then proceeded together by the 
mountain path, the moon occasionally showing her- 
self by glimpses — for the night, although cloudy, 
was not dark, but on the contrary, when the clouds 
passed away, she almost might be said to fladi out 
with singular \)r\\Y\aac^. 
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We now leave them on their way to the place of 
appomtment, as it had been arranged by Raymond, 
and beg our readers to accompany us to the church- 
yard in the mountains, where all that were dear and 
80 devotedly beloved by poor Mary O'Regan slept. 
This unhappy woman, though closely watched by 
her friends and neighbours, always contrived, with 
the ingenuity pecuUar to maniacs and insane per- 
sons, to escape from time to time from under their 
surveillance, and make her way to the spot, which, 
despite the aberrations of reason and intellect, main- 
tained all its sacred and most tender influences over 
her pure and noble heart. For some time past, 
moved probably by some unconscious impression of 
the pastoral attention and kindness of the amiable 
Father Roche, she had made his house her home ; and 
indeed nothing could exceed the assiduity and care 
with which she was there watched and tended. Every 
thing that could be done for her was done ; but all 
sympathy and humanity on their part came too late. 
Week after week her strength wasted away, in a 
manner that was painfully perceptible to those who 
felt an interest in her. Her son Ned was still in 
the country, but had no fixed residence, and merely 
remained for the purpose of seeing her freed from 
all her miseries, and laid in her last unbroken sleep 
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by those whom she had loved so well. On the evening 
in question, she appeared to be so feeble and ex- 
hausted, that the good priest's family did not for a mo- 
ment imagine that any particular vigilance was neces- 
sary. Between six and seven o'clock, then, she had 
performed the last of those pilgrimages of the heart 
which time after time had been made by her to the 
solitary church-yard in the mountains — containing, as 
it did, the only humble shrine from whence her bruised 
and broken spirit could draw that ideal happiness of 
which God in his mercy had not bereft her. 

On arriving at the old ruin she felt so completely 
enfeebled that a little rest was absolutely necessary, 
previous to her reaching the graves she came to visit, 
although they were only a few yards distant from 
the spot which afforded the poor creature the requi- 
site shelter while recruiting her exhausted powers. 
At length she arose, and having tottered over to the 
graves, she sat down, and clasping her hands about 
her knees, she rocked her body to and fro, as Irish 
women do, when under the influence of strong grief. 
She then chaunted a verse or two of an old song, 
whose melancholy notes were not out of keeping with 
cither the scene or the hour ; nor an unsuitable 
burthen for the wild night breeze which wailed 
through the adjoining ruins in tones that might 
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almost be supposed to proceed from the spirit of 
death itself, as it kept its lonely watch over those 
who lay beneath. 

" I wonder," said she, " that they do not speak 
to me before this, for they know I'm here. Ah," 
she proceeded, "there's his voice! — my white-headed 
Bryan's voice I what is it, darling ? I'm listenin' !" 

" Come, mother, come," he says, "we are waitin' !" 

" Is it for me, a lanna dhas oge ?" 

" Yes," he says, " for you, mother dear, for you I" 

" Well, Bryan darlin', I'll come." 

" Yes, come," he says, " for we are waitin' !" 

" And," she proceeded, " who is this again ? ah, 
sure I needn't ax ; Torley, my heart, I'm here I" 

"Come, mother dear," he says, "for we are 
waitin' I" 

" Is it for me, my manly son ?" 

" Yes," he says, " for you, mother — mother dear, 
for you I" 

" Well, Torley darlin', I'll come." 

" Yes, come," he says, " for we are waitin' I" 

" Ah," she proceeded, " here is my own Hugh, 
my brave husband, that I fought for, what does he 
«ay? Whisht!" 

" Come, Mary dear — come, the distracted, the 
lovin', but the heart-broken — come to us, my fair 
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haired Mary, for we are waitin' ; our hearts loye 
you even in heaven, and long for you to be with us." 

'* Husband of my heart, I will come ; and here 
sure /feel as you all do in heaven — for there is one 
thing that nothing can kill, and will never die, that 
is the light that's in a lovin' wife's heart — the light 
that shines in a mother's love — Hugh, asthore 
machree, I'll come, for sure I'm jist ready." 

" You are not sick now, Bryan," she proceeded; 
" it isn't the cowld piatee, and the black sickenin' bog 
wather you have the/et" 

" No, mother dear," ho says, " but we want you; 
oh, don't stay away from us, for our hearts long for 
you." 

** I will come, avillish — sure I'm jist ready. 
Torley," she proceeded, sustaining a dialogue that 
proceeded, as it were, out of the accumulated affec- 
tion of a heart whose tenderness shed its light where 
that of reason failed, — " Torley, my manly son, 
your young cheek is not pale now, nor your eye 
dim — you don't fear the hard hearted Agent, nor his 
Blood-hounds, nor the cowld and bitther storm that 
beat upon your poor head, an' you dyin' — you don't 
fear them now, my brave boy — you neither feel 
nor fear any of these things now, Torley, my son !" 

" No mother," he says, " all we want now is to 
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have you wid us. — Our hearts long for you, and 
why do you stay away from us ? — Oh I come mother 
dear, for we're waitin' I" 

" Torley, my manly son, I'll come^ for I'm jist 
ready." 

" Hugh, husband of my heart, you're not now 
lyin' sick upon the damp cowld straw, as you war 
in the cabin on the mountains — you're head has no 
pain now, a vick machree — ^nor is your heart low 
and sorrowful wid your own illness and our want. — 
The Toices of the Dashers^ or Blood-hounds, aren't 
now in your ears, nor need you be afraid that they 
wiU disturb your bed of death — an' distract your 
poor sowl wid their blasphaimin', when you ought 
to think of God's mercy. — Oh ! no, avillish, sure 
you feel none of all that now, Hugh dear ?" 

" Oh, no," he says, " nothing of that do we fed 
now — ^nothing of that do -we fear. But come, Mary, 
oh, come to us, for all we want is to have ycu with 
us — ^aad we think the time long till we see you 
again." 

These affecting dialogues, or rather '' dreams of a 
broken heart," were hterally nothing else than the 
mere echoes of her own affection ; for it was obyious 
that the love she felt for her husband and children, 
unconscious as she then was of it, gave form to the 
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sentiments which her excited imagination had clothed 
in language that was so highly figurative. For some 
time she was silent, or muttered to herself such 
fragments of unconnected language as rose to her 
fancy — and ultimately laid down her head upon the 
little grassy mound which constituted their graves. 
Here she had not lain long, when, overcome by the 
fatigue of the journey, she closed her eyes, and 
despite the chilliness of a biting night, sank into an 
unbroken slumber. 

'* Sleep on, poor sufferer — and let those whose 
crimes have placed thy distracted head upon that 
cold and unnatural pillow, reflect that they have a 
judge to meet, who will, in another life, not overlook 
the deeds done in this. Who is there who would, 
even in this thy most pitiable destitution, exchange 
thy innocent, but suffering spirit, for M'Clutchy's 
heart, or the dark crimes with which it festers." 

At length she awoke, but whether it was that the 
keen and piercing air had cooled the pulsation of 
her beating brain, or that the restoration to reason, 
which is called when applied to the insane — a light- 
ening before death — ^had taken place, it is impossible 
to say with any thing like certainty. At all events, 
on awakening, the first sensations she experienced 
were those of surprize and wonder, and immediately 
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did she feol her mind filled with a train of shocking 
and fearful reminiscences. Her physical sufferings 
were also great. She felt benumbed and chilled ; 
her heart was cold, and a shivering sickness ran 
through her whole frame, with a deadly presage of 
approaching dissolution. She looked up to the sky, 
then round her at the graves, and in a moment 
recognized the burying place of her husband and 
children. All the circumstances then connected with 
the Extermination scene at Drum Dhu, and that of 
the treble death in the mountains, rushed upon her 
recollection with a force at once vivid and powerful. 

"Father of heaven,"* she exclaimed, "I have been 
driven out of my raison by too much sorrow, and 
here I am restored to it on the very graves where 
those that I love sleep I" 

She then endeavoured to rise, but found on mak- 
ing the attempt, that she had not strength for it. 
The consciousness of this, filled her heart with woe 
almost unutterable. 

" Merciful Father," she again exclaimed, " do 
not — oh, do not suffer me to die on this wild moun- 
tain side, far from the face or voice of a human 
being! There is nothing too powerful for your 
hand, « or beyond your strength or your mercy, to 

* The reader is to remember, that she is supposed to give ultc^t. 
ance to all her feeUnga and sentiments in the TT\«\v\«LTi%waJS^e. 
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them that put their humble trust in you. Save me, 
oh, God, from this frightful and lonely death, and 
do not let me perish here without the consolations of 
religion I But if it's thy blessed and holy will to 
let me do so, then it is my duty to submit I Give 
me strength, then, to bow to thy will, and to re- 
ceive with faith and thanksgivin' whatever you 
choose to bestow upon me ! And above all things, 
O Lord, grant me a repentant heart, and that my 
bleak and lonely death-bed may have the light of 
glory upon it I Grant me this, O God, and I will 
die happy even here ; for where your blessed pre- 
sence is there can be nothing wantin'/' 

Her piety and faith in the mercy of God were 
not without their own reward. The last words were 
scarcely uttered, when Father Roche, accompanied 
by her son Ned, advanced to the grave on which 
she sate. He had been absent on a sick call, and 
would not have been aware of her escape to the 
mountains were it not for her son, who, having met 
him on his return, requested permission to see her, 
only for a few minutes, if not too late. The priest 
granted him so reasonable a request, and it was on 
seeking for her that the discovery of her absence took 
place, the rest of the family having been of opinion 
that she had gone to bed in the early part of the 
evening, as was mo&t\j \ieiT \ia}cA\.. The priest sus- 
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pectedy from her weak state of health and shattered 
constitution, that such a journey would most pro- 
bably prove fatal, and with his usual discrimination 
he calculated upon the restoration to reason which 
actually occurred. 

" In that case," said he, " the administration of 
the last rites will console her on her bed of death, 
and God forbid that she should depart without 
them I It is my duty that she shall not." 

" Poor woman I" said he, as they approached 
her, " this chilly night will be a severe trial upon 
her." 

"What wouldn't I give, my dear mother, — oh, 
what wouldn't I give," said Ned, tenderly taking 
her hand, " to see your senses restored to you ?" 

" Thank the Almighty, then!" she returned feebly 
— what ! — my darling son Ned I and father Roche ! 
Oh, was I not right in sayin' that there is nothing 
too powerful for God's strength and love ?" she ex- 
claimed ; she then kissed her son, who burst into 
tears, and tenderly embraced her. 

" See how unexpectedly he can surround even 
this cowld death-bed with his mercy." 

" Don't say a death-bed, my dear mother, for 
now that the blight of raison has left you, I hope 
you'll get new strength." 

" I wiU/' Bhe replied, with a f ee\Ae \>\v\* mo\ff \&qS. 
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smile, " I will Ned ; but it'll be in heaven with them 
I love, and that love me. My dear Ned, all my 
cares are now over — all my afflictions past — I will 
soon be out of sorrow and out of pain : this heart 
will suffer no more, and this head will no longer be 
distracted I Oh, the hopes of heaven, but they're 
sweet and consolin' onrthe bed of death !" 

" Cherish them, dear Mary," said Father Roche ; 
'* for I beUeve you will soon — very soon indeed — 
realize them. Her pulse," he added, " is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and you hear how very feeble her voice is.'* 

'* What are we to do, then ?" asked her son ; 
" do you think, my dear mother, that you could 
bear removal?" 

" No— ah, no,"— she replied, " No— I feel that I 
am going fast — my feet and Umbs are like marble, 
and the cowld is gettin' into my heart." 

" Ah, my darling mother," said the son, in tears, 
" but that was the warm and the lovin' heart !" 

Father Roche then having put on his stole, went 
to her side, and, as is usual in all cases of approach- 
ing death, where a priest is in attendance, adminis- 
tered to her the last rites of religion. Here in the 
mountain solitude did he cheer her departing spirit, 
as he had that of her husband, with the sustaining 
hopes of a glorious immortality. 

" Now," said she, " I know that I die happy ; for 
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here where I couldn't expect it, has the light of 
God's mercy shone upon me. He has brought my 
son to my side — he has brought the consolations of 
religion to my heart, when I was lyin' helpless and 
alone in this mountain desert. Yes," she said, " I 
forgive all those who ill-treated both me and mine — 
and the worst I wish them is,.fo pray that God may 
forgive them, and turn their hearts. And now, 
Hugh, I am ready — Torley, my manly son, and my 
own Bryan, with the fair locks, we'll soon be all 
united again — and never to part any more — never 
to part any more ! Ned," said she, " kiss me ; you 
are all I now lave behind me out of my fine family ; 
but God's will be done ! I need not bid you," she 
added, " to bury me here, for I know you will — and 
I wish you would put little Bryan's coffin on mine, 
in order that my darling child may sleep where I'd 
have him sleep, until the Resurrection Day — ^that is, 
upon his lovin' mother's breast. But what is this ?" 
she asked ; " is there a light — a bright light — about 
me ? I feel happy — ^happy . Oh sure this is the love 
of God that is to recompense me for all !" 

Ned, who had her in his arms, felt her head fall 
down, and on looking at her, he perceived that she 
had actually passed away into the happiness of 
God's love, which, no doubt, diffused its radiance 
tlirough her spirit that was now made perfect. 
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" Yes," said Father Roche, wiping his eyes, " a 
pure and noble spirit has indeed passed from a life 
of great trial and crushing calamity, into one of glory 
and Immortality. There is a proof, and a consoling 
proof, of the lustre which so often irradiates the 
death-beds of the humble classes in Ireland, who die 
far from the knowledge and notice of the great, 
whom their toil probably goes to support." 

" Yes," replied Ned, bitterly ; " it's an aisy thing 
for Lord Cumber to know what's either good or bad 
upon his estate — ^how the people live, or how they 
die — very aisy, indeed, for a man who never puts 
a foot on it, but leaves them to the mercy of such 
villains as M*Clutchy. Had he been livin' on his 
property, or looked afther it as he ought to do, I 
don't think it's lyin' stretched, far from house or 
habitation, that you would be this night, my blessed 
mother — my poor father, and your childre cut down 
by persecution, and yourself widout house or home, 
runnin' an unhappy deranged crature about the 
counthry, and now lyin' there widout a roof to coyer 
your poor remains." 

"Do not say so," replied Father Roche ; "she 
shall be waked in my house, and buried at my 
expense." 

" If you'll allow her to be waked there, I will 
thank you, FalVier "Rodv^-, \swlthft expenses of her 
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burial, I am myself able to pay ; and so long as I 
am, you know, I could not suffer any one else to 
intherfare ; many thanks to you, Sir, in the mean- 
time." 

" Well then," said the priest, " as I know and 
understand the feeling, I shall not press the matter ; 
but since the body cannot be left without protection, 
I think you had better go down, and fetch a few 
neighbours with a door, and let her be removed 
forthwith. I shall remain till you return." 

" It's a very hard thing. Father Roche, that you 
should be put to sich a duty," replied O'Regan; "but 
the truth is,' I wouldn't take all the money in the 
King's exchequer, and remain here by myself." 

" But I have no such fears," said the priest ; " I 
shall stay within the shelter of this old ruin until your 
•eturn, which will be as quick, I trust, as possible." 

O'Regan was about to start off at the top of his 
)eed ; and Father Roche began to walk to and fro 

e old ruin, struck by the pale moonlight, as it 

1 through the grey stone windows, loop-holes, and 

^.aches of the walls, Ughting up some old remnant 

mman ambition, or perhaps exposing a gr inni ng 

U, bleached by time and the elements into that 

white, which is perhaps the most ghastly ex- 

at of death and the dead. At this moment. 
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liowever, they were each in no small degree startled 
by the sound of human voices ; and to complete 
their astonishment, two figures approached the 
humble grave on which the dead body of Mary 
O' Regan lay stretched. On turning towards the 
moon they were both immediately recognized by the 
priest and O'Regan, who looked on in silence and 
wonder, and waited to hear, if possible, the object of 
their visit. 

'* I say again," said Phil, '* I say my jolly ph-fool- 
osopher — eh, foolosopher — that is to say, you deal 
in foolosophy — an ex-excellent trade for a fool— I 
say again, you have brought me the wrong way, or 
misled me somehow — upon my honour and reputa- 
tion, Rimon, I rather think you're short of sense, 
my man. Come, I say, let us be off home again— 
what the devil did you bring me to a church-yard 
for ?— eh V' 

*' Whisht,*' said Raymond, ** let us see— who 
have we here ? Ah," said he, stooping down and 
feeling the chill of death upon her features, " it i« 
Mary O'Rcgan, and she's dead — dead !" 

" Dead," exclaimed Phil, starting, " curse you, 
Rimon, let us be off at full speed, I say — Gad, V^ 
in a nice pickle ; and these pistols are of no uw 
against any confounded ghost." 
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On hearing that Phil carried pistols, O'Regan 
started, and had it been daylight, a fierce but exult- 
ing fire might have been seen to kindle in his eyes. 

" What can have brought them here?" asked 
Father Roche ; " I cannot understand their visit at 
such an hour to such a place as this." 

" A few minutes, Sir, will make all clear, may be." 

" And what brought poor Mary here to die, do 
you know V* inquired Raymond ; " no you don't," 
he replied, " but I will tell you — she came to die 
near poor White-head that she loved so much, and 
near Torley, and ne^r poor Hugh himself, that the 
blood-hounds — ' * 

" Damn my honour, Rimon, if I can stand this 
any longer — Pm off." 

" Hould !" said Raymond, with a shout whose 
echoes rang through the ruins ; " you musn't go till 
you hear me out," and on uttering the words he 
gripped him by the arm, and led him over to the 
dead body. 

" Pm goin' to tell you myself," proceeded Ray- 
mond; " she came to die here that she might be near 
them — do you undherstand ?" and he involuntarily 
pressed the arm he still held with his huge iron 
fingers, until Phil told him he could not bear the 
pain. *« She came to die here that she mightn't \y!v^^. 
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far to go to them; for you don't know, may bo, tbat 
it's on their grave she is now 1 jin' : —ha, ha ; that's 
one. Did you ever see a murdherbd woman, 
Captain Phil V 

" Never," replied Phil ; who stood passive in his 
grip. 

" Ha, ha, ha," he chuckled, " that's not a good 
one. Well, but did you ever see a murdherer ?" 

** Some o' the blood-hounds pinked fellows, I 
believe, but then they were only rebels and Pap- 
papishes." 

*' Ha, ha," still chuckled Raymond, as he con- 
fronted himself by degrees with Phil, '* I swore it 
for poor white-head's sake — and for Mary M'Lough- 
lin's sake — an' for twenty sakes besides." 

"God! Rimon, what do you mean?" said Phil, 
" there's a dreadful look in your eyes — Rimon, you- 
you are an excellent fellow ; but tell me what you 
mean ?" 

** To show you a murdherer," he replied ; " and 
now I have one by the throat !" 

As ho spoke, ho clutched him by the neck with a 

grasp that might strangle a tiger. Then, as before 

in O'Rcgan's sheoling, all the fury of the savage 

came upon him ; his eyes blazed fearfully — the vrliite 

froth of passion, or rather of madness, appeared upon 
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his lips, and his howlings resembled the roaring of 
some beast of prey, while tearing up its quivering 
victim in the furious agonies of protracted hunger. 
In a moment Phil was down, and truly the com- 
parison of the beast of prey, and his struggling 
victim, is probably the most appropriate that could 
be made ; when we consider the position of the one 
writhing helplessly upon the ground, and the other 
howling in all the insatiable wildness of blood-thirsty 
triumph over him. So hard and desperate indeed 
was the tug for life, and so deadly was the immediate 
sense of suffocation becoming, that Phil whose eyes 
were already blinded, and who was only able to 
utter a low hoarse gurgle, which sounded Uke the 
death rattle in his throat, was utterly unable either 
to think of, or to use his fire arms. The onset too 
was so quick, that neither Father Roche, nor 
O'Regan had time to render assistance. 

" Great heaven," exclaimed the priest, " is the 
young man, bad and wicked as he is, to be murdered 

before our eyes by that gigantic Idiot !'* 

He proceeded to the spot just when Raymond 

was about to repeat in reality, the imaginary scene 

with the pillow. 

" Ho, ho," he shouted, " give us betther measure 

— a little more of it — the same tongue iveiN^T ^^"a* 
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your own friend, nor the friend of any one else — ha, 
ha, — ^ho, ho, ho. — There, that's one — take it out o' 
that, will you ? — ^whoo, hoo — hello, hach, achi — This 
for white-head, and this for Mary M* — " 

" What's this, Raymond ?" said Father Roche, 
gently laying his hand upon his huge arm, the 
muscles of which, now strung into almost superhuman 
strength, felt as hard as oak. ** Stop, Raymond," 
he proceeded, " would you like that work yourself, 
my good boy ?" 

" Father Roche !" said Raymond, relaxing his 
hold more from surprize than any thing else. 

" If you will take your hand from his throat, 
Raymond, my good boy, I will tell you where you 
will get a cock that no other bird in the country 
could have any chance with. — There's a good boy- 
let him go. — Follow me over here, and leave him." 

" A cock that cannot be beat !" exclaimed Ray- 
mond, " starting at once to' his feet, "no but will 
you ?" 

" I will tell you where he is," said the priest, "but 
do not harm him more," pointing to Phil, — " I only 
trust in God that it is not too late." He stooped to 
examine PhiPs countenance, and indeed the sight 
was as strongly calculated to excite mirth as disgust. 
There he lay, liva foul tongue projecting out of bis 
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mouth, which was open and gasped for wind ; his 
huge goggle eyes too had their revolting squint 
heightened by terror into an expression very like 
that assumed by a clown when he squints and makes 
faces at the audience ; whilst his whole countenance 
was nearly black from excess of blood, and the veins 
about his forehead and temples stood out swollen as 
if filled with ink. 

" Aye, you may look at him," said Raymond — 
"he is a purty boy now, countin' the stars there. A 
beauty you were, a beauty you are, and so I leave 
you V 

" Come over," said Father Roche to O'Regan, 
" and see if you can render him any assistance. You 
are stronger." 

"Would he know me, do you think?" said 
O'Regan before he went over. 

"At present certainly not," repUed Father Roche; 
" but he is breathing, and in about eight or ten 
minutes I hope he will probably recover." 

O'Regan went over, loosed his cravat, and staid 
with him a few moments, after which he returned to 
Kaymond and the priest, who were now in the ruin. 

" I think he'll be well enough shortly," he ob- 
serred, " but the truth is, Raymond, that he wasn't 
worth your vengeance. I will now go axA feXAL 
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a few of the neighbours to assist in bringing my 
poor mother down from this lonely spot, that she 
may at least have a Christian roof over her." 

He accordingly departed, and Father Roche in a 
few minutes had Phil's mind completely disentan- 
gled from the train of dark thoughts and affectionate 
impulses by which it had for some time past been 
alternately influenced, 

" Raymond," said the priest, " how could yon 
think of committing such a frightful act as murder?" 

" Ha, ha !" he replied, " sure it was when I 
thought of Mary M'Loughlin and poor \Miitehead." 

** And how did it happen that, of all places in the 
world, you both came here V* 

" Becaise Whitehead and the rest are here. Sure 
he thought he was comin' to a poor creature upon 
no good, and when he was drunk it was aisey to 
bring him any where — ^ha, ha ! that's one too—for 
/ can manage him." 

I thank the Almighty Father," ejaculated the 
priest, " that I was able to prevent another murder 
Hiis night — for most assuredly, Raymond, you would 
have taken his life." 

" Ho, ho !" exclaimed the fool, with a Uttle of 
his former ferocity, " sure it was for that I brought 
him here — aye, aye, nothin' else." 
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" Well, while you live," continued the old man, 
" never attempt to have the blood of a fellow crea- 
ture on your soul. I must go over and see how he 
feels — I perceive he is able to sit up. Young man," 
he proceeded, addressing Phil, " I render God 
thanks that I have been instrumental in saving your 
life this night." 

" That's more than I know," replied this grateful 
youth; " I neither saw nor heard you, if you were." 

" It matters not," replied the other, " let me 
assist you to rise." 

" I can rise myself now," said he, getting up and 

staggering, — " I'll transport you and that d d 

savage, Rimon the Hatter. You are a po-popish 
priest, and you cannot be he-here at this time of 
night for much good. Never fear but I'll '"make 
you give an account of yourself, my old buck." 

The reader is already aware that Phil had been 
far advanced in intoxication previously ; but when 
we take into account the fearful throttling he re- 
ceived, and the immense rush of blood which must 
have taken place to the brain, we need not be sur- 
prized that he should relapse into the former symp- 
toms of his intoxication, or, in other words, that its 
influence should be revived in him, In consequence of 
the treatment he received. 



t. 
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" I tliink," continued Phil, "that I have got you 
and Rimon in my power now, and damn my hon- 
honour, may be we won't give you a chase a-across 
the country that'll put mettle mto your heels ; hip, 
hip, hurra! Ay, and may be we won't give big 
M' — M*Cabe, or M*Flail, a run that will do him 
good too, hip hip — so good-good night till I see you- 
you just as you ought to be — knitting your stock- 
cocking like Biddy O'Doherty ; hip !" 

He then staggered on homewards, half stupid 
from the strangulation scene, and very far removed 
from sobriety, in consequence of the copious liba- 
tions of brandy he had swallowed in the coHrse of 
the day and evening. 

*' Good night. Captain Phil," cried Raymond 
after him ; " when will you come to the hills to meet 
Bet M'Cracken again ? — ^ha, ha I there now, that's 
one." 

** Poor infatuated young man/' exclaimed Father 
Roche ; " if you were not so completely an object of 
contempt, you would surely be one of compassion. 
May God in his mercy pity and relieve the unfortu- 
nate people whose destinies, domestic comforts, and 
general happiness, are to such an extent in the 
keeping of men like you and your wretched father 
— men who breathe an atmosphere rank with pre- 
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judices of the worst description, and hot with a spirit 
of persecution that is as free from just policy, as it 
is from common sense ! When will this mad spirit 
of discord between Christians — mad, I call it, whe- 
ther it poison poUtics, or inflame religion — be banished 
by mutual charity, and true liberty, from our un- 
happy country ; and when will the rulers of that 
country learn that most important secret, how to 
promote the happiness of the people without degra- 
dation on the one hand, or insolent triumph on the 
other I*' 

O'Regan's return with the neighbours from the 
lower country, was somewhat, and yet not much, 
more protracted than Father Roche had expected. 
Considering every thing, however, there was little 
time lost, for he had brought about a dozen and a 
half of the villagers with him. Having reached the 
cold bed where she lay, and where all her affections 
had dwelt, they placed her upon a door, and having 
covered her body with a cloak brought for the pur- 
pose, the little soUtary procession directed their steps 
to that humble roof which had been, ever since 
Father Roche occupied it, a sheltering one to 
destitution, and poverty, and repentance. 
As they began to move away, O'Regan said — 
** Excuse me for a few minutes — I wish to go back 
to the spot where my father and broWvex^ A^c^\ 



•s^» 
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that suroly is but natural, and I will soon overtake 
you." 

They then proceeded, and he remained at the graves 
of his relatives. He stood over them in silence for 
many minutes keeping his face covered with his hands. 
At length he knelt down and sobbed out aloud. 

" Father," said he, ** I have fulfilled my oath — 
Torley, I have fulfilled my oath — Bryan, my sweet 
and fair haired child — ^your brother, when none was 
left to do you justice but myself, has fulfilled his 
oath. — Listen to me, and rest quiet in your graves. 
— The oppressor is no more— the scourge of the 
poor — the persecutor — ^the robber — ^that trampled 
upon all law — that laughed at justice — that gave 
vent to his bad passions, because he knew that there 
was neither law nor justice in the country to protect 
people like you, or to punish himself ; — ^that oppres- 
sor — that scourge of the poor — ^that persecutor— 
that robber, is this night sent to his account by my 
hand — for by no other had he such a right tofalL— 
Sleep quiet and contented in your graves, my father 
— and Torley, and poor Bryan ! As we had no 
law for us in this country — I was his law — I was his 
JUSTICE — and so may God prosper me, if there is not 
a heavy load taken off of my heart by the fate that 
has come on the villain by my hand !" 
He spoke tlieso ^oxAa m\«s«^«£Aftji<2s^^trf«5^>«fi^ 
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which he composed himself, so as that he might 
appear in his usual mood, that of simple grief, on 
rejoining his companions. 

The morning of the following day, the town and 
neighbourhood of Castle Cumber, were in a state of 
extraordinary excitement and tumult. 

** Valentine M'Clutchy, Esq.," said the True 
Blue, **the excellent and humane Agent of the 
Castle Cumber property, was most barbarously shot 
dead in his parlour, about ten o'clock on the previous 
night. By this diabolical act, the poor of that 
admirably managed property," continued his brother 
Orangeman, " have lost &c., &c." 

But it is really sickening to read these unprin- 
cipled vindications of the scoundrels who drive the 
people into crime and blood-shed by their rack-renting 
and oppression. It is time that honest men should speak 
out, and fasten upon these ^'scourges of their country,** 
their proper appellative. To this murder, as to 
others of a similar character, there never was any 
clew found ; notwithstanding the large rewards that 
were subscribed by the gentry of the county and 
by government. Phil was too drunk the evening 
before, to remember any thing distinctly. His pis- 
tols were never found, nor was any other discovery 
niade which could fasten even suspidotL otl ^w^ 
partieuJar indi'vidual. 
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If Phil, however, were drunk the night before 
his father's death, he was sober enough the night 
after it. On that night there was not a hill head on 
all the Castle Cumber estate which had not its bonfire 
and its rejoicing — for the re-appointmentof Mr. Hick- 
man to the Agency. It might, however, be observed in 
general — and it is frightful to be forced to record 
such a state of things — that the tenantry, one and 
all, appeared to feel a singular complacence of tem- 
per on the occasion — a strong sense, as it were, of 
great relief — a revival of good spirits — a cherishing 
of rational hope — associated with dreams of domestic 
comfort, reasonable indulgence, sympathy, and com- 
mon justice. 

Such was the end of Valentine M'Clutchy — and 
as we have only one other fact in connection with 
him to record, we may as well record it here. On 
the morning after his death, his mother, Kate Clank, 
was found dead on the steps of Castle Cumber gaol 
whither, it would seem, she had come, as if from a 
principle of early recollection, to the spot where 
she had first drawn her breath in innocence ; 
who can tcU, or will any one dare to say, that 
died in guilt, or unforgiven ? That is only known 
to God, by whom she was to be judged. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BICUARD TOFERTOE AND HIS BROTHER — LORD CUM- 
BER'S DUEL — SHOT BY HARTLEY — ^DIES IN THE VIN- 
DICATION OF A TYRANNICAL PRINCIPLE — MARRIAGE 

OF HARMAN AND MARY M^LOUOULIN SOLOMON 

STRUCK OFF THE ROLL — HANDSOME* COMPLIMENT TO 

THE JUDGE. — Solomon's death — dances the swag- 
gering JIG — ^lucre's virtues and christian death. 

The Honourable Richard Alexander Topertoc, for 
he was sometimes called the one, and sometimes the 
other — but most frequently Richard — had been for 
several years on the continent, where he found it 
more economical to reside than at home. A circum- 
stance connected with a gambling debt of his bro- 
ther's, communicated by a friend, brought him 
suddenly to London, where he arrived in time to 
save his brother's reputation and fortune — and most 
probably his life — for Lord Cumber, be it known, 
^as very nearly what is termed a professed duellist. 
Having succeeded in saving his brother from being 
fleeced by a crew of Aristocratic Black-legs, and 
"lereby rendered an appeal to the duello unnecessary, 
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ho liappcnod to bocomo acquainted with a rerjr 
wealthy Tnercliant, whoHO daughter in the course of 
a few montlm ho wooed and won. The thing in 
fact is common, and Iios nothing at all of romance in 
it. She liad wealth and beauty; he had some title. The 
father, who passed off to a different Counting-house, 
about a couple of months after their marriage, left 
him and her to the enjoyment of an immense pro- 
perty in the Funds ; and sooth to say, it could not 
liavo got into better hands. She wai» made the 
Honourable Mrs. Richard Topertoe, and if a culti- 
vated understanding, joined to an excellent and 
humane heart deserved a title, in her person, 
they did. After his arrival in London he had 
several conversations with his brother, whose notionif 
with regard to property, he found to be of the cool, 
aristocratic, and contemptuous school ; that is to Mjt 
** he did not feel liimself bound to neglect the pleasures 
and enjoyments of life, and look after his tenants. 
It was enough tliat he received their rents, and pftid 
a sonnible Agent to collect them. What more could 
ho do ? Was ho to bocorno their slave /"' 

Ricliard wlio now folt anxious to witno«H the 
niariji^orncnt of his brother's estate — if only for th*-' 
purpoHo of correcting his bad logic upon the HubiVt 
of property, came over incAJfjnito U) the mctrop'-' 
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accompanied by his wife ; and it was to his brother, 
under the good humoured soubriquet of Spinage- 
herd, that he addressed the letters recorded in these 
Tolumes. He also had a better object in view, 
which was, to purchase property in the country, and 
to reside on it. That he did not succeed in rooting out 
of Lord Cumber's mind his senseless prejudices with 
respect to the duties of a landlord, was unfortunately 
none of his fault. All that man could do, by reason- 
ing, illustration, and remonstrance, he did ; but in 
vain ; the old absurd principle of the landlord's claims 
upon his tenantry, Lord Cumber neither could nor 
would give up ; and haying made these necessary 
observations, we proceed with our narrative. 

Better than a week had now elapsed; M'Clutchy 
had been interred with great pomp — all the Orange- 
men of the neighbouring districts, having attended 
' his honoured and lamented remains" to the grave, 
ach dressed in his appropriate Orange costume, 
'he provincial chaplain, remarkable for singing 
» own songs, had been engaged to preach his 
leral sermon, which he did with a force of do- 
nee and pathos that literally brought the tears 
those who were acquainted with Val's virtues 
a their cheeks — but of none else. He dwelt 
particular severity upon those who VvoA VvckSX^^ 
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bonfires, and hung his respectable son, "our esteemed 
brother, Capain Phil, in effigy ; whilst the sacred 
remains of that father whom he loved so well, and 
who so well deserved his love, and the love of all who 
had the pleasure and happiness of his acquaintance, 
&c. &c., were not yet cold." 

All this, we say, had taken place, and our friend 
Hartley was seated quietly at his breakfast one 
morning, when a gentleman named Fenton waited 
upon him, on the part of Lord Cumber. After the 
usual salutations, Mr. Fenton opened the business 
on which ho had come. 

" I regret, Mr. Hartley, that there should be any 
misunderstanding between you and Lord Cumber." 

*' Not more so than I do, Mr. Fenton, I assure 
you ; Lord Cumber, I presume, has arrived then ? 
But pardon me, have you breakfasted ?" 

** Thank you. Sir, I have breakfasted. He has 
arrived. Sir, and requested me to wait upon you 
for an apology. It appears, according to my instruc- 
tions, as the lawyers say, that you have charged 
him with holding and exorcising tyrannical principle* 
as a landlord. Now, this, you know, is really a 
thing that a man like him could not overlook." 

** Of course, Mr. Fenton, he placed our corres- 
pondence in your liands." 
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" Unquestionably he submitted it to me, previous 
to my consenting to act." 

And may I ask your own opinion, Mr. Fcnton ?" 
As an extensive landed proprietor, Mr. Hartley, 
I must say that I agree with him ; I think a landlord 
has a right to demand efvery kind of support from 
his tenant, and that if the tenant claims the privilege 
of running counter to his landlord's interests, then 
the landlord is justified in removing that tenant off 
his property as soon as he can." 

" In that case, then," repUed Hartley, ** I have 
no concession to make, and no apology to offer. I 
regret this business very much ; but Lord Cumber 
places me in a position which I cannot leave without 
dishonour." 

" He also wishes to have an explanation with 
respect to the circumstances which induced so many 
of his corps of yeomanry to enrol their names in 
your new troop ?" 

" I have explained that already, by stating that 
I never soUcited any of his men to join my troop ; 
they came of their own free will, and I received 
them, and certainly will receive as many as come to 
us under similar circumstances." 

" Then I suppose you will not cause them to with- 
draw from your troop, as Lord Cumber insists on.**' 

VOL. III. Y 
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" Insists on ! Will he allow neither the tenant 
nor the yeoman the use of his free will, Mr. Fenton ? 
I see nothing now remains but to refer you to my 
friend, Captain Ormsby, who will assist you in 
making all the necessary arrangements ; and the 
sooner this unpleasant matter is terminated, the 
better." After bidding eaeh other good morning, 
Mr. Fenton departed to make, as Hartley termed 
them, "the necessary arrangements." 

The next morning at day break, in a paddock 
about two miles from Castle Cumber, there stood a 
very elegant young man, of a high and aristocratic 
bearing, accompanied by Mr. Fenton, to whom he 
appeared to be relating some pleasant anecdote, if 
one could judge by the cheerful features of the 
narrator, and the laughter of his companion. A 
carriage stood by a kind of scaJp in the road, which 
carriage contained a medical man, who, indeed, was 
present with great reluctance. In a few minutes a 
gig, containing two persons, drove to the same spot 
at a rapid pace, a gentleman on horseback accom- 
panying it; these were Mr, Hartley, his friend, 
Captain Ormsby, and a medical gentleman, whom he 
also had brought on the occasion. 

On meeting, the two principals bowed politely, 
addressed each other in friendly terms, and were 
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actually advancing to shake hands, when they 
mutually checked themselves, and Hartley, smiling, 

said: — 

" My Lord, I fear that this is really a fooUsh 
business — why, it is Uterally fighting a duel upon 
abstract principles." 

" It is fighting a duel upon a principle, which, 
whether abstract or not, I will always support. If, 
however, you wish to avoid a duel, Mr. Hartley, 
you have only to withdraw the offensive term you 
appUed to the principle in question." 

" As soon, my Lord, as you renounce the principle 
itself." 

** Enough," said Lord Cumber, ** gentlemen, 
please to let us take our ground." 

Nothing could surpass the coohiess, the ease of 
maimer, and fine bearing of both. The ground was 
measured at twelve paces, and it was agreed by the 
seconds, from principles of humanity, that they 
should fire by signal. Indeed, we may say here, 
that the seconds did everything that men so circum- 
stanced could do, to prevent the necessity of fighting. 
Each, however, was high-minded and courageous, 
and knowing that his opponent was remarkable 
for bravery and success as a duelUst, refused to 
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make any concession. Thoy accordingly took their 
grounds, rosolvod to abide the event. 

Having been placed, the seconds, previous to their 
agreement as to the signal to be ^ven, withdrew 
a little, so as to be completely out of hearing. While 
discussing this point, a circumstance occurred worthy 
of notice, and, we must say, the high-minded 
courage which it manifested, ought to have restrained 
Ijord Cumber, as a man of honour, from tummg a 
pistol against Hartley on the occasion. Both were 
standing, as we have said, awaiting the signal to fire^ 
when Hartley said ; — 

" My Lord Cumber, a word with you." 
" It is too late, Mr. Hartley," replied that nobl^^ 
man ; " I am on my ground." 

" It is not an apology, my Lord," replied tb^ 
other smiling ; ** but really, as a man of honour, ^ 
cannot fight you as we stand at present : we arc a<>^ 
upon equal terms." 
" Speak to your second. Sir," said his opponent 
" You perceive he happens to be engaged jti^^ 
now," rejoined Hartley ; ** but, in fact, the comrauii*' 
cation can as well be made to your Lordship ; I ha^^ 
just observed, my Lord, that the bullet of you^ 
pistol has dropped out, and I believe, if you wjl* 
take tho trouble to look upon the ground, you w'u' 
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jee it at your foot ; your second, I presume, has 
forgotten to put in wadding." 

*' Mr. Hartley," replied Lord Cumber, " I always 
believed you to be a gentleman, and a man of 
bravery ; I feel it now, and wliatever the event of 
tim meeting may be, I shall render you ample 
justice. I thank you, Sir, for that act of true 
courage and honour." 

At length the bullet was restored to its place, and 
he seconds drew aside to give the signal, which was 
'tiding fall a white handkerchief, when each was 
1 mediately to fire. 

How short a span there is between life and 
o:mity I There they stood, both in high health and 
f C3ngth, full of the world, and the world's spirit, 
^cl yet in how brief a space was one of them to 
^I>®ar before the judgment seat of God I 

-At length the signal was given, the handkerchief 
U, two shots were heard, one instantly following the 
•Her. Hartley having fired, dropped his pistol hand 
y his side, whilst Lord Cumber raised his left hand 
^ liis breast, or rather was in the act of raising it, 
l^cn he fell, gathered up his knees to his chin, and 
'^niediately stretching out his limbs at full length, 
^^« a corpse ; thus dying, as he did, in the main- 
'^'lance of an unjust and tyrannical principle. 
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And so passed away by an untimely death, a man 
who was not destined to be a bad character. His 
errors as a man — ^a private ngbleman — we do not 
canvass any farther than as they affected his duties 
as a landlord. His errors as a landlord were the 
errors of his time, and represented the principles of 
his class. These were contempt for, and neglect of, 
the condition and comforts of his tenantry, of the 
very individuals from whose exertions and struggles 
he derived his support. Strange, indeed, it is, that 
men placed as his Lordship was, should forget a 
principle, which a neglect of their duties may one 
day teach them to their cost, — that principle is the 
equal right of every man to the soil which God has 
created for all. The laws of agrarian property are the 
laws of a class, and it is not too much to say, that if 
the rights of this class to legislate for their omn in- 
terests were severely investigated, it might appear 
upon just and rational principles, that the landlord is 
nothing more nor loss than a pensioner upon popular 
credulity, and lives upon a fundamental error in 
society created by the class to wliich he belongs. 
Think of this, gentlemen, and pay attention to your 
duties. 

Whilst Lord Cumber, who never conununicated 
a syllable touching the duel with Hartley to his 
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brother, was engaged in that mortal conflict, as it 
unhappily turned out to be, the Honourable Richard 
Topertoe, was engaged in a far different occupation. 
On that same morning, in Castle Cumber Church, 
he had the pleasure of giving away the hand of 
Mary M'Loughlin to her lover Harman, and it was 
on their return from her father's house, after having 
witnessed their subsequent marriage by Father Roche, 
that he met his brother's carriage containing his 
dead body. Richard Topertoe possessed a mind 
above any empty title, and, perhaps, there lived 
not a man J who more sincerely deplored the event 
which made him Lord Cumber, and put him in 
possession of a property which he did not require. 

Our chronicles draw to a close. The contemplated 
interview between Mrs. Lenehan, her brother, and 
Solomon, never in fact took place. Solomon fell 
very seasonably into ill health, and could be seen by 
nobody except his physician, who was nearly as 
religious as himself, and besides a member of his 
own congregation. In the trust, however, which the 
widoyf placed in Solomon, she was, to use his own 
language, abundantly justified, as the event proved. 
Honest Solomon defrauded her out of the money, 
and had the satisfaction of reflecting that he reduced 
her and her family to beggary, Bxe^Yv oS. \x\5&H» '^ 
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appears is a very slight thing in the eye of the law, 
and Solomon, encouraged by this consideration, 
ruined the unfortunate widow and her orphans. 
This act of gross unprincipled robbery was, howeyer, 
not unpunished. In about a month after he had 
perpetrated it, the following scene occurred in the 
Court of King's Bench, in presence of many who 
will have little difficulty in bringing it to their recol- 
lection. 

A thin pale faced man, far gone apparently in^ 
serious illness, supported on each side by a reUgioui 
friend who had not given him up, one of them b; 
the way was a Scotchman, and a far greater knav 
and hypocrite than himself — approached the tabl^ 
and requested permission to address the Court, pr 
vious to the exercise of its jurisdiction in striking bin? 
off the Roll of Attornies. This permission was granted, 
and Solomon, for it was he, spoke briefly as follows : 

" My Lord, you see before you a frail sinner, 
who will soon appear before a greater and more 
awful tribunal than yours. I am not here, my 
Lord, to defend an act to which I was prompted by 
— may I be permitted to say so — by my very vir- 
tues. Some men, my Lord, are ruined by excel- 
lent qualities, and some by those which are the 
reverse. As to\ic\vm^ m\we, my Lord, and the 
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principles upon which — but an explanation on this 
subject would not become me. Oh, no, my Lord ; but 
your Lordship sees these tears; your Lordship sees 
t^his weak, feeble, and emaciated frame. You perceive, 
in fact, my Lord, that I am scarcely a subject for the 
severity of this or any other court. In the mean time, 
xnay I be prepared to meet a greater, a more awful 
one I May that be granted, my Lord! oh, may He 
grant it ! I am very feeble, my Lord, but still able 
tx) entreat that your Lordship will temper justice 
^th mercy. About a month ago, my Lord, when 
J little apprehended the occurrence which — ^but may 
His will be done ! My honesty is known, my Lord ; 
it ifi known there," pointing up — " about a month 
ago, I say, I had my last child baptized by — I am 
ashamed to tell your Lordship what name, lest you 
might imagine that I did so for the purpose of bias- 
ing your judgment in the — No, my Lord, I will add 
nothing to the simple fact — I had my last child bap- 
tized by thenameof Richard Penny winkle M*Slime — 
a circumstance which fills my heart with sentiments of 
joy and gratification up to this moment. And I am 
not depressed — far from it. This, my Lord, is a 
trial, and I know, for I feel, that it is good for me 
to be tried, inasmuch as it is a proof that I am 
cared for there !" and he pointed again upwards 
a*» he spoke. 
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The Judge, who was a kind-hearted and humane 
man, was melted even unto tears, which he could 
with difficulty restrain whilst he spoke. 

"Unhappy man," said he, **I have been for 
several years in the habit of dispensing law — " 

"^"Justice, you mean, my Lord," said Solomon;. 
" oh, justice, justice, or rather mercy, my Lord I 
little of law have you ever dispensed ! Oh, little of 
law — but much of justice. May He be praised for 
it ! amen, amen !" 

" Your case, unhappy man, is one which places 
me in a pecuUarly painful position indeed. The 
compliment you were good enough to pay me — I 
mean that of calling your child after me — makes me 
feel as if in addressing you I was — " here he sobbed 
and wiped his eyes bitterly, and was about to pro- 
ceed, when Widow Lenehan's counsel rose up, and 
said ; — 

" My Lord, it is really too bad that hypocrisy 
should continue its impositions even to the last act 
of the drama. I feel it my duty to disabuse your 
Lordship in this matter of naming the child after 
you. Perhaps the compliment will be considerably 
diminished, if not absolutely reversed, when you 
come to know,'_my Lord, that the child which bears 
your Lordship's x^am^ — ^ \t. does bear it — is an 
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illegitimate one, and very unworthy, indeed, my 
Lord, of bearing such an honoured name as yours." 

The Judge had been shedding tears for Solomon's 
calamities during this address, but it is almost unne- 
cessary to say that the change from the benevo- 
lent and pathetic to the indignant was as fine a spe- 
cimen as ever was given of the ludicrous. 

" Do you mean to tell me," said the Judge, the 
whole features of his face in a state of transition that 
was perfectly irresistible ; " do you mean to tell me 
that the child which the wretched man had the 
insolence to name after me, was not born in 
wedlock T' 

** My Lord,*' said Solomon, " this is a subject on 
which, aided by my great namesake, the wisest of — '* 

" The decision of the court," continued the Judge, 
" is, that your name be struck off the Ust of Attornies 
who practice here." 

In the course of about six weeks afterwards might 
be read, in all the metropolitan papers, the following 
announcement. " Died of deep decline, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age, Solomon M'Slime, Esq., Attor- 
ney-at-Law. Indeed we are bound to say, that for 
the last and most exemplary portion of his life, he 
ought rather to have been termed Attorney-at- 
Gospel. We are glad to hear, for the sake of hi& 
mtereating family, that his He -wa^ \Ba\ae^ iox ^^ 
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8um of two thousand pounds, which has boon paid to 
them." 

About four months after Solomon's death, an 
American vessel was]|[lying at the Pigeon House, 
waiting for the tide. Several of the passengers 
wore assembled in Mrs. ThumbstalPs tavern — 
previous to the departure of the brig — where, 
as was then usual, they amused themselves by 
drinking punch, and dancing. Among them was 
a little thin fellow, dressed in a short frieze coat, 
striped waistcoat, corduroy breeches, and stout 
brogues; beside him sat a comely, youthful, but 
somewhat J prim female, dressed] as a plain peasant 
girl. The moment the floor became vacant, the 
little frieze-coated fellow got to Ms legs, accompanied 
by the female, and addressed the musician as 
follows : — 

" My good friend, there is — is much cheerfulness 
in thy music, for which reason this young person and 
I will trouble you to play us that sustaining psalm — 
I mean that blessed air called the Swaggering Jig, 
which is really a consoling planxtic — come, Susanna." 

Good by, Solomon, thou art now gone to that 
land of true liberty, and sorry are we to say, that 
thou hast left so many who are so much worse 
than thyself behind thee ! One of the most vir- 
tuous acts of \\\^ \\^<^ ^^ "^^^ ^vilt^M^xvi^ ^e 
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Spiritual Railway Assurance office of two thousand 
pounds, upon the fiction of thy death ; which, truth 
to say, was a very bitter fiction to them. 

Our chronicles are closed. Need we say that 
Richard Topertoe, on gaining the title and estate, 
became a resident landlord, and is at this day 
enjoying a green and happy old age upon one of the 
best managed properties in Ireland, where his 
tenantry are grateful, prosperous, and happy. Mary 
M'Loughlin, her husband, and family, Uved happily, 
as they deserved to live, and some of them live yet, 
and will easily recognize themselves in these pages. 

Of Phil, we must say a word or two. On finding 
himself the uncontrolled inheritor of his father's ill- 
gotten wealth, he accelerated his progress in drunk- 
enness and profligacy. He took to the turf, became 
a gambler and a spendthrift, and went backwards in 
squandering his fortune through as unprincipled a 
course as his father pursued in making it. From step 
to step he came down until nothing was left. Having 
no manly principle to sustain him, he fell from one 
stage of rascality and meanness to another, until he 
succeeded at length in getting himself appointed as an 
under Turnkey in Castle Cumber Gaol. A whisper 
has gone abroad, that upon a critical occasion when 
the ShoriflF, owing to the death of a certain func- 
tionary essential to the discharge ol \v\a ^wVj > ^'^^ 
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himself considerably at a loss, he found in one of the 
under turnkeys a convenient substitute. 

The living of Castle Cumber, left vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Lucre to a Bishopric, was given 
to an Englishman, as was then the practice, and 
would be now, were it not for the influence of com- 
mon shame and public opinion. 

Mr. Clement opened an Academy in Castle Cum- 
ber, and succeeded ; for he thought it a wiser thing 
to live by teaching a school, than to suffer his large 
family and himself to starve by the gospel. 

We now beg to close, by a very truthful para- 
graph from the True Blue : — 

*' Elevation of the Rev. Dr, Lucre to the See of . 

" For many years a duty at once so painful and so 
delightful, has not devolved upon us, as a public jour- 
nalist. The elevation of the Right Rev. Father in God, 

Phineas Lucre, to the See of ,is a dispensation to 

our Irish Establishment which argues the beneficent 
hand of a wise and overruling Providence. In him we 
may well say, that another bright and lustrious star is 
added to that dark, but beautiful galaxy, in the nether 
heavens above us, which is composed of our blessed 
Bishops. The diocese over which he has been called 
by the Holy Spirit to preside, will know, as they 
ought, how to appreciate his learning and attain- 
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ments. But what shall we say of the poor of Castle 
Cumber, to whom he has been such a kind, meek, 
charitable, and consoling dispenser of God's gifts, 
and God's word ? At the bed of death, of disease, 
of poverty — at every post, no matter how poor, low, 
neglected, or how dangerous — there was he to be 
found, the champion of God — fighting his battles in 
peace, self-denial, and charity. It is true he is not 
an Irishman ; but is it not a blessed thing that such 
links of love as he, and of those who resemble him, 
should continue to bind the virtues of the two 
churches, and the two countries together? His 
Lordship was consecrated on last Sunday, by that 
Right Rev. and blessedly facetious prelate, Arch- 
bishop Drapely, who, in addition to his other evan- 
geUcal gifts, is said to be a perfect Toler in canoni- 
cals." It is not often that so much piety proceeds 
from so comic a source. 

Our readers can scarcely forget the circumstances 
of ^Mr. Lucre's departure out of this wicked, un- 
godly, and sensual world. About eight years ago, 
or less, he died in a very pious fit of apoplectic 
passion, brought on by his cook, in consequence of 
that important functionary having neglected the 
apostolic duty of dressing a Haunch of Venison, 
we presume, upon scriptural principles. We regret 
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to say, for the sake of the Church, and the loss 
which she sustamed in consequence,' that the haunch 
in question was considerably overdone — a fact which 
one would scarcely imagine could have produced 
such important results upon the religion of the 
country as it did by his death. 

With respect to Counsellor Browbeater, we have 
only to say, that the Government of that period, 
having got out of him all the dirty work of which he 
was capable, felt extremely anxious to get rid of 
him as easily and safely as they could. Browbeater, 
however, who was a most insatiable leech, stuck to 
them, knowing that they could not well discharge 
him without a character, which, God knows, flae dog 
was badly entitled to. He had the ambition to expect 
to sit on the Bench, but, thanks to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Minister of the day, he was prevented 
from that. He was, however, made a Master in 
Chancery, and had the honour of succeeding old 
Tom Silver, a lawyer, a gentleman, an orator, and 
a man of honour and integrity ! And only think of 
Browbeater succeeding such an office, as excellent, 
respected, and admirable Tom Silver left beliind 
him! 

THE END. 

Tbonvas \. >NVv\\,<i, Yxvutw, 45, FleeUtreet. 



